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FOREWARD 

Edward  L.  Murray,  C.S.Sp.  (1920-1997) 


The  most  important  thing  to  realize  about  the  nature  of 
human  nature  is  that  the  most  significant  ingredient  in  its 
structure  is  love.  The  church  has  long  recognized  this;  sci- 
entists are  beginning  to  realize  it;  but  it  will  be  the  educa- 
tors of  the  world  to  whom  the  task  will  fall  not  only  of  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  love  but  of  teaching  its  meaning  to 
the  citizens  of  future  generations.  When  that  time  arrives, 
we  shall  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Western  World 
have  truly  educated  human  beings  among  us. 

When  Fr.  Murray  began  his  article  "Personality  Develop- 
ment in  the  Classroom"  (1960)  with  this  quotation  from  Ashley 
Montague,  he  could  never  have  imagined  how  prophetic  and  self- 
descriptive  these  words  would  be.  Fr.  Murray  was  a  truly  educated 
human  being  among  us  because  he  understood  and  lived  the  mean- 
ing of  love  as  a  priest,  a  professor,  and  a  human  being. 

Edward  L.  Murray,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.  was  born  in  Ambridge, 
PA  in  1920  on  February  17.  He  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  his 
mother  had  been  born  on  the  current  site  of  the  Duquesne  University 
campus  in  a  house  which  stood  on  a  plot  of  land  where  Rockwell 
Hall  is  now  located.  He  attended  Central  Catholic  High  School  in 
Pittsburgh,  PA  and  received  a  B.A,  and  M.A.  in  philosophy  from  St. 
Vincent  College  and  Seminary,  Latrobe,  PA.  After  completion  of  his 
theological  studies  at  the  same  institution,  he  was  ordained  a  Catho- 
lic priest  for  the  diocese  of  Pittsburgh  in  1945.  For  a  period  of  seven- 
teen years,  he  was  happily  engaged  in  parish  work,  first  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Parish,  Northside,  then  at  St.  Paul  Parish  in  Butler,  PA,  and 
finally  at  Sacred  Heart  Parish  in  the  Shadyside  area  of  Pittsburgh. 
While  he  was  stationed  at  St.  Francis  Parish  from  1945  to  1952,  he 
taught  philosophy  part-time  at  Duquesne  University.  Philosophy  had 
always  been  his  first  love.  While  he  was  stationed  at  St.  Paul  Parish 
in  Butler,  PA,  he  also  served  full-time  as  Chaplain  to  500  TB  patients 


IX 


at  the  VA  Hospital.  It  was  there  that  he  was  introduced  to  psychology 
and  psychosomatic  medicine  and  he  used  to  describe  these  years  as  a 
time  when  "new  worlds  opened  up"  for  him. 

While  still  a  curate  at  Sacred  Heart  Parish,  he  returned  to 
studies  at  Duquesne  University  to  pursue  a  degree  in  existential-phe- 
nomenological  psychology.  After  earning  twenty-four  credits  in  psy- 
chology, he  interrupted  his  studies  to  enter  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  religious  founders  and  sponsors  of  the  University. 
After  a  year  of  Novitiate  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  he  professed  his  first 
vows  as  a  member  of  the  Congregation  and  then  returned  to  Duquesne 
University  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  M.A.  in  psychology. 
While  teaching  part-time,  he  undertook  doctoral  studies  and  was 
awarded  the  doctorate  in  1968.  During  the  spring  semester  of  1969, 
Fr.  Murray  filled  in  for  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Giorgi,  while  he  was  on 
sabbatical  leave.  In  the  fall  of  1970,  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
department  in  his  own  right  and  remained  in  that  position  until  No- 
vember of  1 975  when  he  was  appointed  acting  academic  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  University.  During  the  1976-77  academic  year  he  also 
served  as  acting  President  of  the  University.  During  his  years  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  and  as  Academic  Vice-President,  his  creative 
imagination,  total  dedication,  and  boundless  energy  strengthened  the 
University  in  numerous  ways.  Among  his  many  achievements  was 
the  inauguration  of  the  doctoral  programs  in  both  Theology  and  the 
Institute  of  Formative  Spirituality.  He  served  as  academic  vice-presi- 
dent until  1981,  and  while  on  sabbatical  leave  during  the  1981-82 
academic  year,  he  finally  wrote  his  long  dreamed  of  book,  Imagina- 
tive Thinking  and  Human  Existence. 

Fr.  Murray  returned  to  the  department  of  psychology  in  1982 
and  continued  as  a  full-time  professor  until  he  retired  in  1994.  For 
many  years  he  had  taught  an  undergraduate  course  in  the  "Psychol- 
ogy of  Identity  and  Fulfillment."  He  also  devoted  many  years  to  the 
study  and  teaching  of  the  thought  of  Martin  Heidegger  and  Paul 
Ricoeur  in  so  far  as  they  could  enrich  psychological  issues.  The  rich 
harvest  of  this  study  and  teaching  becomes  manifest  in  this  current 
work  which  he  was  writing  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  August  28, 
1997. 

In  his  commentary  on  the  previously  cited  words  of  Ashley 
Montague,  Fr.  Murray  wrote,  "This  last  observation  is  one  that  is 
calculated  to  make  the  educator  think  twice  about  himself,  assigning 
to  him  as  it  does  the  vital  role  of  communicating  love  to  the  genera- 


tions  of  the  future."  His  family,  friends  and  students  will  testify  to 
his  own  magnificent  success. 

David  L.  Smith,  C.S.Sp. 

Executive  Director 

Simon  Silverman  Phenomenology  Center 

Gumberg  Library 

Duquesne  University 

March  2001 
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Editor's  Prologue 


A  Few  Words  on  this,  the  "Final"  Work  of 
Edward  L.  Murray,  C.S.Sp. 


Introduction 

In  the  many  years  that  Father  Murray  spent  as  an  academi- 
cian, educator,  psychological  investigator,  psychotherapist  and  reli- 
gious counselor,  he  established  himself  as  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most experts  on  the  psychology  of  imagination.  The  material  pre- 
sented here,  already  brimming  with  perspicacity,  represents  his  con- 
tinued exploration  of  the  concrete  significance  of  imagination  in  hu- 
man living.1  As  its  subtitle  indicates,  this  project  is  about  what  Murray 
calls  re-imaginizing  our  lives.  Thus,  it  is  a  regrettable  irony  that  the 
preceding  work  was  to  end  prematurely  when  he  had  only  just  begun 
to  articulate  the  next  plateau  of  his  thinking:  the  quest  for  personality 
integration.  While  Murray  has  written  on  the  topic  of  personality 
integration  before  he  sought  to  give  this  phenomenon  his  focal  atten- 
tion in  this  work.2 

Father  Murray  draws  us  into  the  current  investigation  with  what 
he  considers  to  be  a  fundamental  paradox  within  our  profession. 
Namely,  that  personality  integration  represents  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  issues  in  psychology,  yet  there  is  a  relative  scarcity  of 
quality  material  on  the  topic.  To  illustrate,  he  compares  the  situation 
in  psychology  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  medicine.  The  ultimate  goal 
of  medicine  is  the  achievement  of  physical  health,  yet  the  medical 
profession  has  traditionally  maintained  its  focus  on  the  study  of  dis- 
ease. Murray's  comparison  between  personality  integration  in  psy- 
chology and  physical  health  in  medicine  alludes  to  the  central  im- 
portance of  the  concept  of  personality  integration  in  understanding 
psychological  health,  a  concept  which  is  indeed  of  the  utmost  rel- 
evance for  psychologists. 

For  Murray  to  proceed  with  his  examination  of  personality  inte- 
gration in  this  way  is  actually  quite  revelatory  of  his  personality. 


1 


Simply  put,  he  had  a  passion  for  health  and  happiness.  In  his  words, 
"Life  is  like  getting  paid  to  eat"  (personal  communication,  1998). 
However,  Murray's  perception  that  personality  integration  and  psy- 
chological health  are  intrinsically  interrelated  is  in  no  way  a  mere 
flight  of  fancy.  Aside  from  his  own  analyses,  he  shows  us  through- 
out the  following  pages  that  this  insight  can  be  found  in  the  works  of 
such  thinkers  as  Martin  Dillon,  Carl  Rogers,  Carl  Jung,  Andras 
Angyal,  Susan  Harter,  Julius  Seeman,  C.B.  Duncan,  Rebecca  Smith 
Behrends  and  Mihaly  Csikszentmihalyi.  Each  of  these  thinkers  has 
also  attested  to  the  vital  role  of  personality  integration  in  the  process 
of  becoming  psychologically  healthy.  In  the  company  of  these  re- 
spected names,  Father  Murray  bears  further  witness  to  the  fact  that  a 
growing,  thriving  personality  is  a  well-integrated  personality.3 

In  order  to  approach  the  intricacies  involved  in  personality  inte- 
gration, Murray  deemed  it  necessary  to  first  unfold  the  constituents 
of  an  integrated  existence.  This  task  is  what  occupies  the  majority  of 
his  attention  in  this  text.  He  begins  by  articulating  three  pivotal  Ge- 
stalts  of  human  integration.  Each  of  these  three  Gestalts,  understood 
as  interdependent  dimensions  of  the  total  personality,  form  much  of 
the  holistic  picture  of  human  existence  that  Murray  required  to  move 
forward  with  his  analyses  of  the  integrational  process.  For  the  rest, 
he  discusses  the  self  as  a  dynamic  network  of  languaged  projects 
inextricably  enmeshed  within  a  socio-cultural  context. 

Gestalt  #1 :  The  Human  Person  as  an  Auto-Bio- 
Cultural  Whole 

Murray  lays  the  foundation  for  his  work  with  a  discussion  of  the 
infamous  nature/nurture  debate  (chapter  two).  This  debate  has  come 
to  play  a  central  role  in  the  thinking  of  many  a  social  scientist.  Yet, 
when  one  examines  the  existential-phenomenological  literature,  one 
does  not  find  a  preponderance  of  discussions  on  the  topic.  In  a  sense, 
this  is  quite  understandable.  The  nature/nurture  debate  has  tradition- 
ally been  framed  in  objectivistic,  deterministic  terms.  Existential 
and  hermeneutic  investigations,  on  the  other  hand,  require  that  we 
acknowledge  the  degree  to  which  human  beings  are  not  the  mere  by- 
products of  the  forces  acting  upon  them,  whatever  that  may  be.  Murray 
is  one  of  the  few  phenomenological  psychologists  who  have  decided 
to  grapple  with  the  task  of  integrating  existential  insights  into  the 
nature/nurture  debate.4  He  does  so  by  introducing  the  notion  that 
the  human  personality  is  an  auto-bio-cultural  achievement.  So  im- 


portant  is  this  aspect  of  his  work  that  Father  Murray  calls  it  a  tremen- 
dous understanding  that  underlies  his  whole  project. 

According  to  Murray,  understanding  the  formation  of  personal- 
ity requires  that  we  move  a  step  beyond  our  nature,  nurture  and 
interactionsist  perspectives.  Phenomenological  analysis  demands  that 
we  reckon  with  the  human  autos,  the  agency  within  human  subjec- 
tivity that  permeates  the  overall  context  of  bio-cultural  existence. 
True  to  his  hermeneutic-phenomenological  roots,  he  uses  the  con- 
cept of  the  autos  to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  the  human  subject  (as 
a  self)  in  the  nature/nurture  debate.  Having  attained  such  legitimacy, 
discussions  of  personality  formation  would  be  viewed  as  incomplete 
if  they  were  mindful  of  the  roles  of  inheritance  and  environmental 
influence,  but  were  neglectful  of  consciousness  and  conscience,  self- 
determination  and  responsibility,  imagination  and  purpose,  meaning 
and  value,  for  example.  Murray's  approach  reveals  the  formation  of 
personality  to  be  a  potential  accomplishment,  an  achievement  of  the 
self. 

Gestalt  #2:  The  Self  as  a  Threefold  Dialectic 

Murray  embarks  upon  an  investigation  of  the  self-subject  in  chap- 
ter three  as  he  perceives  it  to  be  most  essential  to  the  integrity  of  our 
existence.  Utilizing  his  own  talent  for  integration,  he  makes  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  self-theory  by  bringing  the  philosophical- 
anthropological  insights  of  Paul  Ricoeur  (1992)  on  the  self  into  con- 
tact with  psychology.  In  the  tradition  of  Martin  Heidegger,  Ricoeur 
(and  Murray)  understand  the  self  as  a  person's  style  of  being-in-the- 
world  or  being-there.  Thus,  Murray  calls  the  self  the  "hereness"  of 
your  "thereness."  For  to  refer  to  the  self  is  to  refer  to  the  particular 
kind  of  world  that  an  individual  or  individuals  have  co-consituted 
for  themselves.5  The  self,  in  effect,  brings  organizational  integrity 
to  the  personality. 

Father  Murray's  use  of  Ricoeur's  work  culminates  in  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  threefold  dialectic  that  Ricoeur  sees  as  fundamental  to  the 
unique  composition  of  every  self: 


Figure  1 


DIALECTIC  # 

DIALECTIC  BETWEEN 

AIM  OF  THE  DIALECTIC 

1 

explanation  and 
understanding 

analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion employed  as 
self-critique 

2 

idem  (sameness)  and 
ispseitas  (innovation 
action  and  selfhood) 

the  formation 
of  identity 

3 

self  and  other  (body, 
other  people,  conscience) 

the  establishment 
of  alterity 

It  is  in  and  through  these  dialectics  that  individual  personalities 
are  formed  and  transformed.  In  order  to  come  to  grips  with  the  more 
properly  psychological  framework  intertwined  with  these 
integrational  catalysts,  Murray  was  disposed  to  articulate  what  he 
called  the  "principle  constituents  in  the  integers  transformation"  in 
chapter  four. 

Gestalt  #3:  The  Personality  as  a  Formation  of 
Four  Interrelated  Dimensions 

It  is  in  chapter  four  that  Father  Murray  makes  what  is  perhaps  his 
most  unique  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  the  self.  He  calls 
upon  his  articulation  of  the  self's  constitution,  first  sketched  out  in 
1960.  As  you  will  read,  Father  Murray  compares  each  of  us  to  a  car. 
Our  "four  wheels"  represent  the  physical,  intellectual,  emotional  and 
moral-ethical-agency  dimensions  of  our  lives.  Moreover,  each  of 
our  "wheels"  is  expressive  of  a  particular  kind  of  maturity.  The  de- 
gree to  which  we  are  ultimately  able  to  achieve  a  degree  of  integra- 
tion among  these  maturities  is  the  measure  of  our  potential  becom- 
ing. In  his  words,  "Somehow  it  is  necessary  that  we  experience  a 
unity  of  sorts,  however  tenuous,  before  we  can  hope  to  love  in  a 
relatively  selfless  way,  or  before  we  can  hope  to  dedicate  ourselves 
consistently  over  a  period  of  time  to  tasks  whose  realization  yields 
that  joy  which  genuine  accomplishment  can  certainly  generate  for 
the  person"  (1986,  pp.  89-90).  All  four  of  our  maturities,  if  mutually 
developed,  yield  the  optimal  psycho-spiritual  conditions  for  our 


growth  as  persons  or,  to  use  Father  Murray's  term,  "integers." 

By  dialoguing  his  articulation  of  the  four  principal  constituents 
of  the  self  with  Mihaly  Csikszentmihalyi's  analogous  work  in  Flow: 
The  Psychology  Of  Optimal  Experience  (1990),  Father  Murray  con- 
tributes to  the  dialogue  between  phenomenology  and  cognitive  psy- 
chology that  is  still  in  its  infancy.  This  dialogue  shows  promise  and 
could  prove  to  be  a  valuable  resource  for  the  advancement  of  the 
phenomenological  perspective  in  the  social  sciences.  For  cognitive 
thought  remains  the  most  prominent  trend  in  mainstream  psychol- 
ogy today  (Robins,  Gosling  &  Craik,  1999). 

Murray  expounds  upon  the  self  and  its  constituents  in  more 
concrete  specificity  in  chapter  five.  Here  he  joins  forces  with  cur- 
rent self-theorists  who  conceptualize  the  self  as  a  system  or  network 
of  countless  variables  (e.g.,  central  and  salient  identities,  identifica- 
tions, peripheral  and  fleeting  identities,  preferences,  values,  expec- 
tations, musings,  doubts,  failures,  successes). 

The  Self-Network:  Contextual  Dynamics  of 
Personality  Integration 

The  concept  of  the  self-network  is  valuable  to  Murray  as  an  exis- 
tential-phenomenologist  for  several  reasons.  Looking  at  the  self  as 
an  interactive  framework  of  worldly  relations  calls  for  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  concept  of  the  schema:  not  a  necessarily  explicit  grid  though 
which  a  person  perceives  his  or  her  world.  Murray  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  concept  has  not  been  dealt  with  adequately  in  psychology. 
For  self-schemas  permeate  the  self-system.  What's  more,  they  are  a 
vital  part  of  our  integrating  efforts  since  they  greatly  empower  us  to 
participate  in  the  meaningful  formation  of  our  being-in-the-world. 

Introducing  the  concept  of  the  self-schema,  he  calls  attention  to 
another  existential  theme,  that  of  pre-reflective  knowledge.  The  idea 
that  people  often  engage  their  worlds  in  a  pre-reflective  fashion  is 
basic  to  existential-phenomenology.  Since  our  self-schemas  are  of- 
ten only  sketchy  at  best,  Murray  found  it  necessary  to  clarify  the 
distinction  between  self-knowledge  and  self-understanding.  Thus, 
he  is  careful  not  to  overvalue  consciousness  and  intelligence  in  the 
co-constitution  of  our  self-world  relations. 

Having  broached  the  area  of  world-organization,  Murray  was  also 
called  to  explore  just  how  language,  interpretation  and  meaning  come 
to  play  a  significant  part  in  how  we  "put  our  lives  together."  His 
existential  and  hermeneutic  sensibilities  disposed  him  to  highlight 


their  importance  for  establishing  self-goals  as  well  as  the  projection 
of  possible  selves  (Markus  &  Nurius)  and  possible  worlds  (Bruner). 
Thus,  Murray  proceeds  with  chapter  six  by  noting  the  vital  role  of 
language  (logos)  in  the  presencing  of  our  worlds,  and  then  attending 
to  the  importance  of  metaphorizing  or  reimaginizing  in  integrating 
novel  forms  of  experience  and  comportment  into  our  being-there. 

It  is  during  this  chapter  that  the  work  breaks  off.  Murray 
follows  the  significance  of  our  distinctly  human  abilities  to  logos  in 
the  formation  of  our  uniquely  human  social  milieu:  culture.  He  at- 
tends to  how  the  integration  of  our  individual  histories  is  inextrica- 
bly bound  up  with  our  collective  history. 

The  Social  Logos:  Cultural  Context  for  the 
Integration  of  Personalities 

Exploring  the  integrational  process  at  the  socio-cultural  level  bears 
upon  the  integrating  efforts  of  every  individual.  For,  as  we  have 
seen,  each  of  us  represents  a  unique  auto-bio-cultural  achievement. 
How  will  we  tell  the  story  of  our  lives?  This  question  has  renewed 
significance  today,  since  cultures  around  the  world  are  presently  in 
the  midst  of  a  virtual  revolution.  Our  newly  developed  technologies 
for  accessing  information  have  shrunk  the  world.  The  "world  wide 
web"  has  made  information  available  in  places  and  at  speeds  previ- 
ously thought  impossible.  Needless  to  say,  this  revolution  is  shot 
through  with  language  and  interpretation.  As  a  result,  each  of  us  has 
been  significantly  empowered  to  explore  various  forms  of 
enculturation.  However,  this  power,  in  and  of  itself,  implies  neither 
vice  nor  virtue.  Our  technology  can  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses or  it  can  be  used  to  promote  child  pornography,  for  example. 
Everything  depends  on  what  we  make  of  it. 

Concluding  Remarks 

Such  is  the  foundation  that  Murray  laid  for  his  investigation  of 
the  human  integrational  process.  Just  how  he  would  have  unfolded 
the  remainder  of  this  book  will  ultimately  always  remain  a  mystery. 
It  is  sad  that  Murray  was  not  able  to  come  full  circle  with  his  discus- 
sion of  the  works  of  Martin  Heidegger  and  Paul  Ricoeur.  It  is  equally 
sad  that  he  was  unable  to  bring  his  work  to  fruition  in  his  proposed 
explorations  of  identity  and  malleability,  as  well  as  the  pursuit  of  the 
good,  true,  beautiful,  healthy,  and  holy  in  the  human  integrational 
process.  However,  if  we  look  at  this  project  in  a  way  that  is  conso- 


nant  with  how  Father  Murray  looked  at  life,  perhaps  we  would  be 
forced  to  contend  that  this  work  has  only  really  ended  insofar  as  we 
let  it  end.  He  has  handed  us  the  privilege  of  carrying  out  a  most 
noble  and  important  project.  For  this  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

Eugene  M.  DeRobertis,  Ph.D. 

1  Father  Murray  was  fond  of  noting  that,  in  German,  the 
word  for  imagination  is  Einbildungskraft,  Literally  trans- 
lated, this  word  means  "unity  building  power."  It  is  here 
that  one  may  begin  to  see  the  inherent  connection  between 
his  work  on  imagination  and  his  interest  in  personality  inte- 
gration. Namely,  imagination  can  serve  as  integration  power 
for  the  self. 

2  The  most  notable  of  these  are  his  Imaginative  Thinking 
and  Human  Existence  (1986)  and  Personality  Development 
in  the  Classroom  (1960). 

3  One  ought  not  to  infer  from  Father  Murray's  interest  in 
personality  integration  that  he  means  to  minimize  the  im- 
portant role  of  individuation,  differentiation  or  "positive  dis- 
integration" in  our  becoming.  I  would  remind  the  reader 
that  he  does  not  find  personality  integration  to  be  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  these  phenomena,  but  related  to  them  in  a 
dialectical  fashion.  Thus,  integration  is  always  relative  in- 
tegration for  Father  Murray.  (For  more  on  this,  see  Murray, 
1986,  pp.  91-93.) 

4  I  myself  have  maintained  the  necessity  of  such  a  project 
in  my  Phenomenological  Psychology:  A  Text  for  Beginners 
(1996,  pp.  55-57).  Viktor  Frankl  has  also  touched  upon  this 
topic  in  his  The  Doctor  and  the  Soul  (1946/1986,  pp.  xxiv- 
xxv). 

5  The  fact  that  our  selves  are  co-constituted  cannot  be  em- 
phasized enough  here.  Murray  makes  a  point  of  reiterating 
the  worldly  nature  of  human  existence  repeatedly  in  his 
works,  particularly  our  immersion  in  the  interpersonal  and 
symbolic  dimensions  of  life. 


CHAPTER  ONE 


Introduction 


There  is  a  paradox  attending  the  matter  of  personality  integra- 
tion. It  represents  one  of  the  most  significant,  if  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  issues  in  the  field  of  psychology.  However,  it  is  also  a  topic 
about  which  psychology  has  had  so  little  of  substance  to  say.  None- 
theless, the  matter  is  one  that  psychology  continues  to  ponder.  The 
situation  in  psychology  is  not  unlike  that  in  physical  medicine.  There, 
the  aim  is  the  furtherance  of  human  health,  but  the  great  expendi- 
tures of  time  and  research  are  ever  devoted  principally,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, to  the  study  of  disease. 

A  dramatic  instance  of  apparent  neglect  of  the  topic  of  personal- 
ity integration  is  the  work  of  the  great  French  thinker,  the 
phenomenologist  Maurice  Merleau-Ponty.  His  many  and  brilliant 
works  in  the  realm  of  psychological  thought  constitute  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  human  nature  and  its  function- 
ing, but  they  rarely  are  devoted  expressly  to  an  articulation  of  this 
critical  concept.  His  failure  to  do  so  has  been  noted  by  others  who, 
nonetheless,  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem — and  rightly  so.  Martin 
Dillon  (1983),  for  one,  in  his  treatment  of  the  implications  of  Merleau- 
Ponty's  thought  for  the  practice  of  psychotherapy,  makes  the  follow- 
ing observation,  "The  value  of  integration  is  never  defended  by 
Merleau-Ponty  as  such,  but  it  appears  throughout  the  corpus  as  the 
final  term  of  rational  teleology.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
Gestalt  theory  which  inform  the  entirety  of  his  work"  (p.  36). 

Pursuing  his  own  thought  in  this  regard,  Dillon  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  inner  relationship  between  freedom  and  integration  that  links 
them  as  values:  "Splitting,  as  the  opposition  of  incompatible  teleolo- 
gies, is  a  threat  to  freedom  because  it  denies  the  possibility  of  realiz- 
ing all  of  one's  goals.  One  who  is  divided  against  himself  is  not  free 
authentically  to  be  himself  (p.  36).  With  this  he  continues  with  his 
own  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  matter: 

Conceived  in  this  way,  the  value  of  integration  marks  the 
point  of  intersection  between  freedom  from  and  freedom  for, 
that  is,  the  intersection  between  archeology  and  teleology. 


To  be  freed  from  the  conflict  between  opposed  values  lo- 
cated in  the  world  structured  by  one's  past  is  to  be  freed  for 
the  pursuit  of  becoming  one  with  oneself.  It  opens  the  possi- 
bility, for  example,  of  fulfilling  one's  sexual  destiny  without 
being  oppressed  in  that  very  project  by  the  archaic  guilt  at- 
taching to  sexuality  through  the  structures  of  both  one's  per- 
sonal past  (castration  fears)  and  one's  impersonal  past  (cul- 
tural taboos)  as  well.  (p.  37) 
Obviously,  Dillon  was  not  wont  to  underestimate  its  importance. 

Another  instance  of  a  significant  thinker  whose  impact  in  the  field 
of  psychology  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  who  nonetheless  dealt  rarely 
with  the  subject  of  personality  integration  in  direct  terms,  even  though 
he  was  obviously  concerned  with  it  in  his  work,  was  Carl  Rogers.  In 
his  book,  On  Becoming  a  Person  (1961),  he  devotes  chapter  two  to 
the  delineation  of  some  hypotheses  regarding  the  facilitation  of  per- 
sonal growth.  Having  summarized  his  thought,  he  makes  reference 
in  his  conclusion  to  the  significance  of  personality  integration  in  these 
words: 

If  I  can  create  a  relationship  characterized  on  my  part  by  a 
genuineness  and  transparency,  in  which  I  am  my  real  feel- 
ings; by  a  warm  acceptance  of  and  prizing  of  the  other  per- 
son as  a  separate  individual;  by  a  sensitive  ability  to  see  his 
world  and  himself  as  he  sees  them;  then  the  other  individual 
in  the  relationship  will  experience  and  understand  aspects 
of  himself  which  previously  he  has  repressed;  will  find  him- 
self becoming  better  integrated,  more  able  to  function  effec- 
tively.... (p.  38) 
Thus,  as  Rogers  sees  it,  being  better  integrated  is  presumably  tanta- 
mount to  being  able  to  function  effectively.  One  would  be  slow  to 
fault  Rogers  for  this  rich  insight,  but  yet  reluctant  to  settle  for  it. 

Still  another  example  comes  to  mind — that  of  Carl  Jung.  His  own 
book,  Integration  of  the  Personality  (1940),  fills  one  with  high  ex- 
pectations in  this  regard,  but  the  actual  content  of  the  work  focuses 
on  the  meaning  and  process  of  individuation.  To  be  sure,  individua- 
tion is  not  unrelated  to  the  matter  of  personality  integration,  but  their 
identification  is  questionable.  In  one  valuable  passage  Jung  states: 
Yes,  what  is  called  personality  is  a  great  and  mysterious  ques- 
tion. All  that  can  be  said  about  it  is  curiously  unsatisfactory 
and  inadequate,  and  there  is  always  the  threatening  danger 
that  the  discussion  will  lose  itself  in  mere  talk  that  is  as  re- 
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dundant  as  it  is  hollow.  The  very  concept  of  personality  is  so 
vague  and  badly  defined  in  common  usage  that  hardly  two 
minds  will  take  the  word  in  the  same  sense.  Though  I  here 
propose  a  particular  conception  of  it,  do  not  imagine  that  I 
have  thus  said  the  last  word.  I  should  like  to  consider  every- 
thing that  I  say  here  as  a  mere  attempt  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem of  personality,  without  making  any  claim  to  solve  it.  Or 
rather,  I  should  like  to  consider  my  attempt  as  a  description 
of  the  psychological  problem  of  personality,  (p.  298) 
Later  Jung  adds  these  valuable  comments: 

In  so  far  as  a  man  is  untrue  to  his  own  law  and  does  not  rise 
to  personality,  he  has  failed  of  the  meaning  of  his  life.  Fortu- 
nately, in  her  kindness  and  patience,  Nature  has  never  put 
the  fatal  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  their  lives  into  the 
mouths  of  most  people.  And  where  no  one  asks,  no  one  needs 
to  answer,  (p.301) 
It  is  thoughts  such  as  these  that  have  led  other  authors  to  see  the 
issue  of  integration  as  a  critical  one  in  the  theoretical  formulations  of 
Jung.  Fingarette  (1963),  for  example,  states  quite  clearly  that  such  is 
the  case.  As  he  puts  it: 

The  theme  of  "integration"  runs  through  all  Jung's  works, 
and  the  integration  in  question  is  always  the  over-all,  psy- 
chic unity  of  the  whole  person,  precisely  that  unity  which, 
in  psychoanalytic  theory,  is  conceptualized  as  a  function  of 
the  ego.  Although  Jung  does  not  use  the  word  "anxiety"  of- 
ten, and  although  the  descriptions  of  the  psychic  elements 
which  need  to  be  integrated  differ  from  those  emphasized 
by  Freud,  there  remains  a  common  thesis:  neurosis  is  a  fail- 
ure of  the  tendencies  toward  psychic  integration  in  the  per- 
son. The  characteristic  signs  of  this  failure,  no  one  of  which 
is  inevitable,  are  anxiety-affect,  somatic  anxiety  "equiva- 
lents" and,  eventually,  defensive  attitudes  and  actions  which 
preserve  a  degree  of  integrity  at  the  expense  of  over-all  in- 
tegrity, (p.  90) 
The  same  project,  that  of  personality  integration,  has  been  ap- 
proached by  other  theorists  over  the  years  in  various  ways.  Andras 
Angyal  (1958),  for  one,  considered  his  research  in  the  light  of  two 
fundamental  tendencies:  that  of  self-determination  (autonomy)  and 
that  of  self-submission  (homonomy).  The  first  was  founded  on  the 
base  of  self-assertion,  while  the  latter  was  founded  on  the  base  of 
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self-acquiescence.  The  former  impacted  the  surrounding  world  in 
many  ways,  all  calculated  to  bring  other  beings  into  submission  to 
the  autonomous  self  through  its  countless  imperial  gestures  and  dic- 
tates. The  latter  style  of  existence,  on  the  other  hand,  striving  to  be- 
come a  part  of  a  larger  unit  than  itself,  found  numerous  ways  in  which 
to  bring  itself  into  union  with  units  that  were  larger  than  itself  and  to 
which  it  presumably  could  belong.  This  superindividual  unit  of  which 
one  feels  oneself  a  part,  or  wishes  to  become  a  part,  may  be  formu- 
lated in  a  great  many  ways,  depending  on  the  personal  or  cultural 
background  underlying  the  particular  life  of  the  person  operating. 

These  two  tendencies — to  increase  self-determination  in  an  ex- 
panding personal  world,  or  to  surrender  oneself  willingly  to  a 
superordinate  whole,  reveal  the  individual  person  as  a  whole  that  is 
of  a  lesser  or  intermediate  order.  Angyal  refers  to  it  as  a  "part-Ge- 
stalt"  entity,  such  as  the  cardiovascular  system  or  the  central  nervous 
system  might  be,  each  being  an  organization  of  many  parts  in  its  own 
right,  yet  each  at  the  same  time  being  a  part  of  a  superordinate  whole, 
the  body  itself.  Thus  the  human  being  is  at  once  a  unifier  and  also  a 
participant  in  the  superordinate  whole  to  which  it  belongs:  lesser  self- 
determination  (and  greater  situational  influence)  to  a  state  of  greater 
self-determination  (and  lesser  situational  influence).  We  might  men- 
tion in  passing  that  in  the  Angyal  depiction  the  superordinate  whole 
of  which  we  have  spoken  may  be  represented  for  the  person  by  a 
social  unity,  such  as  a  family  or  team,  or  by  a  more  abstract  unity, 
such  as  an  ideology  or  a  meaningfully  ordered  universe.  Indeed  in 
the  field  of  aesthetic  or  moral  values  this  tendency  was  seen  to  have 
critical  significance  in  matters  dealing  even  with  religious  issues  and 
religious  experiences,  either  of  which  provides  the  self  with  a  con- 
text of  great  potential. 

It  should  be  apparent  from  the  preceding  discussion  and  the  wor- 
thy examples  cited,  that  the  topic  of  personality  integration  is  one  of 
considerable,  if  not  utmost,  significance.  To  pursue  each  school  of 
thought  would  undoubtedly  be  of  genuine  merit  were  there  no  other 
approaches  deemed  possible  and  noteworthy.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  there  are  such  available  ones  that  command  serious  respect,  both 
for  their  research  content  and  their  respective  methodological  rigor. 
And  it  is  to  these  very  examples  that  we  would  now  turn,  hoping 
thereby  to  disclose  the  serious  work  that  has  gone  into  our  topic  and 
to  reveal  at  the  same  time  the  profound  thoughts  that  such  research 
has  brought  to  our  human  attention. 
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Such  excerpts  serve  to  illustrate  several  important  realizations, 
all  quite  relevant  to  the  project  of  our  current  enterprise.  They  show 
quite  convincingly  that  the  topic  of  personality  integration,  however 
it  may  be  conceived  and  articulated  by  respective  personality  theo- 
rists, is  one  of  considerable  stature  in  everyone's  eyes.  It  addresses  a 
human  realization  that  looms  up  as  critical,  to  say  the  least,  in  the 
human  engagement  with  life.  In  addition,  these  reflections  illustrate 
that  the  subject  itself  is  one  that  commands  respect  and  calls  for  careful 
and  sound  thought.  It  does  not  surrender  its  truths  easily,  even  though 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  being  surrendered  bit  by  bit 
over  time.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  of  course.  One  would  not  expect  so 
central  and  complex  an  issue  to  be  easily  rendered  apparent.  And 
even  what  is  known  must  ever  be  rethought.  In  this  particular  do- 
main the  axiom  reveals  itself  as  it  does  in  few  others:  that  the  last 
word  written,  however  precious,  is  never  the  last  word.  Nor,  to  be 
perfectly  honest  with  ourselves,  are  we  ever  likely  to  reach  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  last  word  in  so  vital  and  perplexing  an  issue. 

This  does  not  imply,  let  us  hasten  to  say,  that  the  pursuit  of  under- 
standing in  such  a  mystifying  matter  is  a  waste  of  valuable  time.  Far 
from  it.  In  1958  Julius  Seeman  of  George  Peabody  College  in  Ten- 
nessee ventured  forth  in  a  research  effort  all  his  own.  He  too  was 
intrigued  by  the  paucity  of  empirical  work  done  in  the  area,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  meagerness  of  theoretical  inquiry.  His  comments  are 
worth  pondering.  "We  may  ask,"  he  states,  "why  it  is  that,  in  spite  of 
high  interest  in  this  area  of  psychology,  so  little  research  has  thus  far 
been  fostered."  At  which  point  he  proffers  his  own  reflective  answer: 
The  reason  is  simple.  Many  people  have  said  that  we  should 
concentrate  on  psychopathology  less  and  on  normality  more. 
Our  theories  of  psychopathology  may  not  be  very  good,  but 
at  least  they  are  there.  How  about  a  theory  of  normality? 
This  is  a  fine,  upright  thought  and  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
central  issue.  For  we  are  confronted,  not  with  a  problem  of 
morality,  but  with  a  fact  of  history.  What,  after  all,  creates  a 
scientific  theory?  Several  things,  but  first  we  must  observe 
something  that  makes  us  ask  questions.  We  must  have  a  labo- 
ratory, either  conceived  by  nature  or  contrived  by  man,  in 
which  to  study  events.  The  laboratory  of  the  clinician  his- 
torically has  been  the  hospital  or  clinic.  There  he  has  ob- 
served personality  in  conflict.  That  is  what  he  observed,  and 
this  is  what  his  theories  were  about.  This  is  the  natural  course 
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of  scientific  development.  But  we  have  not  had  an  equally 
visible  laboratory  where  we  can  study  persons  of  high  ad- 
justment and  optimal  integration.  This  is  not  a  basis  for  or- 
ganizing groups  in  our  society.  People  do  not  gather  in  groups 
just  because  they  are  well  adjusted.  And  so  inevitably  we 
have  had  little  observation,  little  research,  and  little  theory 
about  the  highly  effective  person. 
He  then  continues: 

The  issue  seems  clear.  If  we  wish  to  study  personality  inte- 
gration, we  must  seek  out  its  natural  habitat  or  create  the 
laboratories  in  which  the  process  may  be  studied.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  problem  is  only  one  of  providing 
physical  space.  In  point  of  fact  we  may  assume  that  pro- 
cesses of  personality  integration  exist  somewhere  today  in 
most  groups  of  our  society.  Our  laboratory  will  need  to  be 
not  only  a  physical  one,  but  a  conceptual  one.  We  shall  have 
to  sort  out  in  our  minds  what  it  is  we  wish  to  study.  When  we 
have  done  that,  the  groups  will  be  there,  (p.  633) 
These  honest  and  upright  observations  of  Seeman  give  one  food 
for  thought.  They  also  illustrate  the  spirit  in  which  he  first  initiated 
his  own  endeavors.  Since  that  day  many  others  have  ventured  forth 
in  the  area  of  inquiry  from  many  points  of  view — some  phenomeno- 
logical,  some  behavioral,  others  cognitive,  others  analytic.  At  present 
phenomenological  psychology  is  moving  towards  its  goal  in  this  re- 
gard, but  admittedly  quite  slowly.  Others,  and  especially  cognitive 
and/or  information  processing  theorists,  have  been  doing  likewise. 
Who  is  to  say  the  twain  shall  never  meet?  Or  at  least  that  their  dialec- 
tic will  be  unproductive?  Time  may  prove  the  contrary. 

The  present  book  will  have  recourse  to  much  that  is  highly  phe- 
nomenological. Considerations  developed  within  its  confines  will  be 
advanced — simply  because  they  are  so  rich,  relevant  and  revealing. 
Other  considerations  will  be  garnered  from  the  realm  of  self-theory, 
vital  interactionism,  cognitive  social  thought,  cognitive  learning 
theory  and  information  processing.  Such  interplay  should  generate 
profound  questions,  to  say  the  least,  and  provocative  understandings, 
to  put  it  mildly.  Thus,  a  brief,  bird's  eye  view  of  the  book's  chapters 
would  seem  to  be  in  order  at  this  time.  And  to  that  we  now  turn. 

The  next  chapter,  our  second,  will  deal  with  the  topic  of  person- 
ality itself,  focussing  on  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  the  human 
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personality  is  an  achievement  all  its  own,  but  one  that  comes  about 
thanks  to  the  interplay  of  nature,  nurture  and  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  realization  of  a  human 
personality  is  an  auto-bio-cultural  achievement — and  therein  rests  a 
tremendous  understanding  that  will  underlie  our  entire  project. 

Following  up  these  considerations,  we  shall  then  turn  in  the  third 
chapter  to  the  unique  role  of  the  subject  in  the  human  endeavor.  It  is 
this  aspect  of  the  personality  question,  however,  that  leads  one  to  the 
complexities  of  the  self  and  the  self-system — a  topic  that  has  been 
the  recipient  of  considerable  attention  during  the  past  several  de- 
cades, and  particularly  the  eighties. 

The  following  chapter,  our  fourth,  treats  the  principal  constitu- 
ents that  enter  into  the  phenomenon  of  integration — constituents 
whose  primacy  in  the  picture  have  become  more  and  more  evident  as 
the  topic  itself  continues  to  receive  growing  attention.  Following  upon 
this  will  be  a  treatise  in  the  fifth  chapter  on  the  context  in  which 
one's  personal  integration  takes  place — a  context  that  renders  the 
entire  enterprise  much  more  intelligible:  the  context  of  world,  people, 
time,  space  and  especially  language. 

The  sixth  chapter  will  treat  the  unique  and  extraordinary  role  of 
imaginative  thought  and  language  in  this  entire  pursuit.  As  will  be- 
come evident,  imaginative  languaging  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the 
door  to  the  mysteries  of  personality  integration  as  we  author  our  own 
life's  mythos,  history  and  narrative,  while  allowing  us  also  (the 
seventh  chapter*)  to  understand  the  disconcerting  and  seemingly 
paradoxical  features  that  attend  the  ongoing  dialectic  of  stability  and 
change,  or,  to  phrase  it  otherwise,  identity  and  malleability. 

With  this  we  shall  enter  (the  eighth  chapter)  into  a  discussion  of 
personality  integration  and  the  human  pursuit  of  the  good,  the  true, 
the  beautiful  and  the  healthy — aspects  of  life  that  are  by  no  means 
incidental  or  irrelevant  for  the  human  realization  of  personal  integra- 
tion. We  will  add  in  the  ninth  chapter,  because  its  presence  is  felt  and 
its  power  existentially  evident  in  the  lives  of  us  all,  however  well  or 
ill  integrated  we  may  be,  the  value  of  the  holy  in  and  for  human 
living.  With  that  we  shall  finally  conclude  in  a  short  summation  of 

Editors'  note:  as  mentioned  in  the  prologue,  Father  Murray's  work  here 
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the  project  that  we  have  undertaken  and  the  ground  that  we  have 
hopefully  covered  with  some  success. 

Such  in  brief  is  our  plan  as  we  now  set  forth  in  happy  sail. 


Chapter  Two 

The  Human  Personality: 
An  Auto-Bio-Cultural  Achievement 


The  history  of  psychology  has  been  replete  with  controversies 
having  to  do  with  the  respective  merits  of  Nature  and  Nurture,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  termed,  the  Nativism-Empiricism  dispute.  The  truth 
is  that  both  sides  of  the  controversy  have  adduced  strong  arguments, 
inasmuch  as  both  are  able  to  substantiate  the  importance  of  what 
they  are  saying.  Obviously,  no  one  is  saying  nothing,  and  no  one  is 
saying  everything.  As  a  consequence  the  findings  of  each  side  are 
seemingly  being  constantly  offset  by  the  findings  of  the  other. 

Over  the  years  the  controversy  has  taken  various  forms,  but  there 
are  two  formulations  that  invariably  arise  when  the  Nature-Nurture 
controversy  emerges.  The  first  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  the 
primacy  of  the  respective  dimensions,  while  the  other  revolves  around 
the  topic  of  the  alleged  innate  depravity  of  nature.  Let  us  look,  how- 
ever briefly,  at  both  formulations,  hoping  thereby  to  set  the  stage  for 
our  own  subsequent  reflections. 

The  first  dispute,  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  sphere  of  aca- 
demic and/or  scientific  research,  has  labored  over  the  claims  of  ge- 
netic determinism,  which  would  seek  to  establish  that  human  nature 
as  found  in  life  is  simply  the  inevitable  unfolding  of  the  human's 
genetic  endowments  with  their  respective  biological  possibilities.  In 
such  a  view  the  cultural  or  environmental  dimensions  of  life  are  dis- 
missed as  factors  of  lesser,  if  not  meaningless,  consequence.  In  re- 
buttal, however,  evidence  has  been  offered  to  question,  if  not  dis- 
prove, the  primacy  of  the  biological  or  innate  and  to  noticeably  high- 
light the  limitations  of  unmentalized  neurological  activity.  Extreme 
social  learning  theory,  to  cite  one  such  school  of  thought,  would  mini- 
mize the  significance  of  the  innate  endowment  and  emphasize  the 
subserviency  that  it  manifests  in  the  presence  of  ongoing  human 
knowledge,  learning  and  culture.  Historically  these  rebuttals  at  first 
were  deemed  unconvincing;  and  thus,  as  time  went  on,  the  strongly 
innatistic,  reductionistic  approach  seemed  destined  to  eclipse  the 
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culturalist.  The  belief  that  the  mysteries  of  the  mind  are  ultimately 
resolvable  in  terms  of  neuroscience  and  medicine  held  sway  and,  in 
some  circles,  today  still  does.  To  this  school  of  thought,  research 
should  focus  on  how  the  brain  and  neurological  endowment  of  the 
person  affect  its  functioning.  That  the  human  cultural  and  learning 
effort  in  turn  might  somehow  affect  the  human's  own  cerebral  func- 
tioning is  deemed  of  little,  less  or  maybe  of  no  significance — at  least 
to  the  convinced  innatists. 

Recent  psychological  research  has  once  again  called  all  this  into 
question.  Both  phenomenological  and  cognitive  psychology  have 
shown  that  consciousness,  cognition,  assumptions,  imagery  and  physi- 
ognomic perceptions,  as  well  as  personal  beliefs,  do  play  a  major 
role  in  the  so-called  innate  cerebral  functioning  and  its  countless  per- 
ceptions. Both  phenomenological  psychology's  investigations  of 
human  consciousness  and  cognitive  psychology's  explorations  into 
the  realm  of  thought,  imagery  and  self-perception  have  furnished 
serious  data  that  challenge  any  facile  explanations  or  reductionistic 
dismissals  of  truly  human  phenomena  and  achievements.  As  the 
eminent  researcher  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  Mihaly 
Csikszentmihali,  himself  a  phenomenologist  and  cognitive  research 
psychologist,  phrased  it  in  a  recent  review,  subjectivity  has  returned 
to  the  current  psychological  scene — and  seemingly  with  a  vengeance. 

As  was  stated  above,  however,  this  controversy,  focussing  on  the 
biological-cultural  antinomy,  constitutes  only  one  of  the  two  princi- 
pal formulations  raised  for  psychology  by  the  Nature-Nurture  prob- 
lematic. The  other  formulation  that  the  controversy  has  engendered 
has  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  innate  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture— and  that  is  another  challenge  altogether.  It  too,  however,  is  of 
much  consequence  for  psychology. 

This  second  controversy,  unlike  the  first,  concerns  itself  with  a 
matter  that  has  dominated  the  field  of  psychology  for  many  a  year. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  issue  far  exceeds  the  domain  of 
psychology.  The  question  of  the  innate  depravity  of  human  nature  is 
a  topic  that  has  preoccupied  serious  thinkers  over  the  centuries:  phi- 
losophers, theologians,  social  theorists,  artists  and  poets.  Must  the 
student  of  human  nature,  it  is  asked,  honestly  following  and  studying 
the  history,  antics  and  machinations  of  the  human  race  over  the  cen- 
turies, inevitably  conclude  that,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  human 
race  is  by  nature  corrupted,  distorted  or,  to  phrase  it  as  some  would, 
downright  evil?  If  so,  then  in  what,  pray  tell,  can  it  be  said  that  hu- 


man  hope  lies — if  hope  there  is  at  all?  If,  however,  it  is  not — that  is 
to  say,  if  human  nature  is  not  intrinsically  perverse  and  evil — then 
how  does  one  confront  the  sordid  facts  of  human  history  that  seem- 
ingly belie  the  contention  of  human  goodness  and  innocence?  Now 
we  are  forced  to  somehow  explain,  or  explain  away,  manifest  human 
evils  in  all  their  ineluctable  historicality.  In  short,  this  positive  view, 
however  welcome,  reassuring  and  hopeful  for  humankind,  would 
seem  to  be  beset  with  unsolvable  problems  in  its  own  right,  uphold- 
ing as  it  does  the  goodness  of  human  nature  in  the  face  of  a  difficult 
and  at  times  evil  human  history. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  question  of  the  innate  depravity 
of  human  nature  is  one  of  profound  significance  for  all  serious  think- 
ers in  whatever  field — and  understandably  so.  In  the  field  of  psy- 
chology, however,  it  is  a  burning  one  for  those  whose  task  it  is  to 
deal  at  close  range  with  that  presumed  depravity  (or,  if  one  wills, 
ineffective  goodness)  in  those  persons  participating  in  the  clinical 
setting.  The  truth  is,  that  in  one  form  or  other  this  issue  impinges 
with  all  its  naked  and  brutal  force  upon  the  psychotherapeutic  scene 
as  do  few  other  issues — to  the  extent  that  it  even  challenges,  in  some 
respects,  the  therapist's  own  philosophical  position  and  vital  stance. 
Thus  it  is  no  surprise  to  learn  that  this  topic  over  the  years  has  seri- 
ously engaged  the  attention  of  many  a  brilliant  and  conscientious 
clinical  psychologist  and  psychiatrist — not  the  least  of  whom  was 
Sigmund  Freud  himself.  Let  us  now  turn  to  its  further  consideration, 
using  the  work  of  Freud  as  a  rich  introduction  to  the  dimensions  that 
the  issue  has  generated. 

Freud's  history  anent  the  human  depravity  topic  is  no  secret.  To 
him  human  beings  were  principally  biological  organisms  whose  prin- 
cipal motive  was  the  satisfaction  of  bodily  needs.  It  is  obviously  true 
that  the  human  has  during  his  time  on  earth  made  tremendous  contri- 
butions to  life,  has  cultivated  civilizations  and  enhanced  human  ex- 
istence with  countless  cultural  achievements;  but  it  should  not  be 
overlooked,  he  felt,  that  all  such  cultural  accomplishments  were  ulti- 
mately displacements  (sublimations)  of  those  very  basic  bodily  needs 
cited  above.  Civilization  itself  and  even  religion,  to  push  his  thought 
to  the  extreme,  were  human  creations  designed  to  enable  mankind  to 
cope  with  the  unknown  of  life  and  to  bring  under  some  control  the 
powerful  aggressivity  that  inhabited  his  human  being. 

Right  from  the  outset  Freud  felt  that  the  solution  for  sound  hu- 
man living  was  to  be  found  somehow,  somewhere  in  its  body  chem- 
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istry.  The  opening  words  of  his  Project  for  a  Scientific  Psychology 
state  clearly  that  such  was  his  intent.  As  he  phrased  it: 

The  intention  is  to  furnish  a  psychology  that  shall  be  a  natu- 
ral science:  that  is,  to  represent  psychical  processes  as  quan- 
titatively determinate  states  of  specifiable  material  particles, 
thus  making  those  processes  perspicuous  and  free  from  con- 
tradiction. Two  principal  ideas  are  involved:  (1)  What  distin- 
guishes activity  from  rest  is  to  be  regarded  as  Q,  subject  to 
the  general  laws  of  motion.  (2)  The  neurons  are  to  be  taken 
as  the  material  particles.  (1953,  p.  295) 
This,  of  course,  was  in  1895.  Ultimately,  as  is  known,  Freud  aban- 
doned the  whole  neurological  framework,  for  he  found  that  his  neu- 
ronal explanations  had  no  way  of  accounting  for  what  he  later  de- 
scribed in  The  Ego  and  the  Id  (1923)  as  our  one  beacon-light  in  the 
darkness  of  depth  psychology:  our  property  of  being  conscious. 

By  the  closing  decades  of  his  life  Freud  had  grown  pessi- 
mistic and  somewhat  despairing,  a  condition  that  had  much  to  do  not 
only  with  his  scientific  disappointments  but  also  his  own  physical 
health,  his  cancer,  and  his  forced  exile  to  England  under  the  harsh 
Nazi  domination  of  his  homeland.  The  futility  of  it  all  seemed  to 
weigh  heavily  upon  him.  Not  only  had  he  been  unable  to  find  a  con- 
vincing explication  and  understanding  of  human  existence  in  the  body 
chemistry,  for  which  he  had  once  dreamed,  but  the  culture  that  at- 
tends that  existence  seemed  itself  to  offer  mankind  less  and  less.  Note 
in  this  regard,  his  publications  of  1927  and  1930.  Their  titles  are  them- 
selves quite  revelatory:  the  former,  dealing  with  the  issue  of  religion, 
was  titled,  The  Future  of  an  Illusion,  and  the  latter,  exploring 
mankind's  most  singular  recourse,  was  Civilization  and  its  Discon- 
tents. A  brief  consecutive  examination  of  these  two  works,  selected 
because  they  capture  so  dramatically  the  force  and  vehemence  of  his 
convictions,  will  speak  eloquently  of  Freud's  misgivings  about  the 
human  enterprise,  and  his  doubts  about  mankind's  humanness  to 
mankind. 

Having  clarified  that  a  belief  is  an  illusion  when  a  wish-fulfill- 
ment is  a  prominent  factor  in  its  motivation,  and  having  stated  that 
religion  has  more  than  its  share  of  such  illusions,  Freud  articulates 
his  misgivings  about  its  continued  worth,  despite  its  acknowledged 
contributions  of  the  past.  As  he  says: 

Religion  has  clearly  performed  great  services  for  human  civi- 
lization. It  has  contributed  much  towards  the  taming  of  the 
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asocial  instincts.  But  not  enough.  It  has  ruled  human  society 
for  many  thousands  of  years  and  has  had  time  to  show  what 
it  can  achieve.  If  it  had  succeeded  in  making  the  majority  of 
mankind  happy,  in  comforting  them,  in  reconciling  them  to 
life  and  in  making  them  into  vehicles  of  civilization,  no  one 
would  dream  of  attempting  to  alter  the  existing  conditions. 
But  what  do  we  see  instead?  We  see  that  an  appallingly  large 
number  of  people  are  dissatisfied  with  civilization  and  un- 
happy in  it,  and  feel  it  as  a  yoke  which  must  be  shaken  off; 
and  that  these  people  either  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
change  that  civilization,  or  else  go  so  far  in  their  hostility  to 
it  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  civilization  or  with 
a  restriction  of  instinct.  At  this  point  it  will  be  objected  against 
us  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  very  fact  that  religion 
has  lost  a  part  of  its  influence  over  human  masses  precisely 
because  of  the  deplorable  effect  of  the  advances  of  science. 
We  will  note  this  admission  and  the  reason  given  for  it,  and 
we  shall  make  use  of  it  later  for  our  own  purposes;  but  the 
objection  itself  has  no  force. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  men  were  in  general  happier  at  a  time 
when  religious  doctrines  held  unrestricted  sway;  more  moral 
they  certainly  were  not.  They  have  always  known  how  to 
externalize  the  precepts  of  religion  and  thus  to  nullify  their 
intentions.  The  priests,  whose  duty  it  was  to  ensure  obedi- 
ence to  religion,  met  them  halfway  in  this.  God's  kindness 
must  lay  a  restraining  hand  on  His  justice.  One  sinned,  and 
then  one  made  a  sacrifice  or  did  penance  and  then  one  was 
free  to  sin  once  more.  Russian  introspectiveness  has  reached 
the  pitch  of  concluding  that  sin  is  indispensable  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  blessings  of  divine  grace,  so  that,  at  bot- 
tom, sin  is  pleasing  to  God.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  priests 
could  only  keep  the  masses  submissive  to  religion  by  mak- 
ing such  large  concessions  as  these  to  the  instinctual  nature 
of  man.  Thus  it  was  agreed:  God  alone  is  strong  and  good, 
man  is  weak  and  sinful.  In  every  age  immorality  has  found 
no  less  support  in  religion  than  morality  has.  If  the  achieve- 
ments of  religion  in  respect  to  man's  happiness,  susceptibil- 
ity to  culture  and  moral  control  are  no  better  than  this,  the 
question  cannot  but  arise  whether  we  are  not  overrating  its 
necessity  for  mankind,  and  whether  we  do  wisely  in  basing 
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our  cultural  demands  upon  it.  (1953,  p.  37) 
Near  the  end  of  the  final  chapter  in  this  same  work  Freud  restates 
his  unequivocal  confidence  in  science,  the  one  factor,  he  felt,  that 
might  hold  out  to  humankind  some  relief  and  hope  amid  its  impos- 
sible, nightmarish  situation: 

We  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  scientific  work  to  gain  some 
knowledge  about  the  reality  of  the  world,  by  means  of  which 
we  can  increase  our  power  and  in  accordance  with  which 
we  can  arrange  our  life.  If  this  belief  is  an  illusion,  then  we 
are  in  the  same  position  as  you.  But  science  has  given  us 
evidence  by  its  numerous  and  important  successes  that  it  is 
no  illusion....  No,  our  science  is  no  illusion.  But  an  illusion 
it  would  be  to  suppose  that  what  science  cannot  give  us  we 
can  get  elsewhere.  (1953,  p.  55) 
Such  was  Freud's  thinking  on  the  human  situation  in  1927.  Three 
years  later  he  addressed  the  question  of  culture  and  human  nature  in 
his  Civilization  and  its  Discontents.  Chapter  five  of  that  work  con- 
tains an  extraordinary  depiction  of  his  view  of  that  human  nature 
with  which  mankind  ever  operates.  It  merits  pondering: 

The  element  of  truth  behind  all  this,  which  people  are  so 
ready  to  disavow,  is  that  men  are  not  gentle  creatures  who 
want  to  be  loved,  and  who  at  the  most  can  defend  them- 
selves if  they  are  attacked;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  crea- 
tures among  whose  instinctual  endowments  is  to  be  reck- 
oned a  powerful  share  of  aggressiveness.  As  a  result,  their 
neighbour  is  for  them  not  only  a  potential  helper  or  sexual 
object,  but  also  someone  who  tempts  them  to  satisfy  their 
aggressiveness  on  him,  to  exploit  his  capacity  for  work  with- 
out compensation,  to  use  him  sexually  without  his  consent, 
to  seize  his  possessions,  to  humiliate  him,  to  cause  him  pain, 
to  torture  and  to  kill  him.  Homo  homini  lupus. 
Who,  in  the  face  of  all  his  experience  of  life  and  of  history, 
will  have  the  courage  to  dispute  this  assertion?  As  a  rule  this 
cruel  aggressiveness  waits  for  some  provocation  or  puts  it- 
self at  the  service  of  some  other  purpose,  whose  goal  might 
also  have  been  reached  by  milder  measures.  In  circumstances 
that  are  favourable  to  it,  when  the  mental  counter-forces 
which  ordinarily  inhibit  it  are  out  of  action,  it  also  manifests 
itself  spontaneously  and  reveals  man  as  a  savage  beast  to 
whom  consideration  towards  his  own  kind  is  something  alien. 
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Anyone  who  calls  to  mind  the  atrocities  committed  during 
the  racial  migrations  or  the  invasions  of  the  Huns,  or  by  the 
people  known  as  Mongols  under  Genghis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane,  or  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  pious  Cru- 
saders, or  even,  indeed,  the  horrors  of  the  recent  World  War — 
anyone  who  calls  these  things  to  mind  will  have  to  bow  hum- 
bly before  the  truth  of  this  view. . . 

The  existence  of  this  inclination  to  aggression,  which  we 
can  detect  in  ourselves  and  justly  assume  to  be  present  in 
others,  is  the  factor  which  disturbs  our  relations  with  our 
neighbour  and  which  forces  civilization  into  such  a  high 
expenditure  of  energy.  In  consequence  of  this  primary  mu- 
tual hostility  of  human  beings,  civilized  society  is  perpetu- 
ally threatened  with  disintegration.  (1953,  p.  Ill) 
The  above  passages,  formidable  indeed  and  consistent  with  ideas 
expressed  elsewhere  in  Freud's  collected  works,  give  rise  to  serious 
reflection.  If  nothing  else  they  certainly  illustrate  unmistakably  the 
depth  of  Freud's  thought  on  the  depravity  of  human  nature  and  his 
reflections  on  mankind's  hope  for  and  in  a  future  founded  on  sci- 
ence. Likewise  one  can  only  speculate,  of  course,  on  what  might 
have  been  Freud's  own  reflections  some  years  later  when  one  of  the 
greatest  scientifically  sophisticated  countries  of  the  world  at  the  time, 
Germany,  dedicated  itself  and  its  resources  to  the  inhuman  project  of 
racial  genocide.  In  brief,  Freud's  study,  theorizing  and  experiences, 
over  his  long  and  spectacular  life,  brought  him  into  close  and  heavy 
engagement  in  his  psychological-psychoanalytic  work,  as  well  as  his 
personal  living,  with  the  Nature/Nurture  controversy  in  both  of  the 
major  formulations  that  we  have  mentioned  above.  In  the  first,  he 
favored  the  Nature  dimension  over  Nurture,  but  eventually  had  to 
settle  for  the  apparent  supremacy  of  Nurture  over  Nature.  In  the  sec- 
ond, he  saw  no  escape  from  the  seemingly  ineluctable  truth  that,  in 
the  final  analysis,  human  nature  was  indeed  depraved  and  undeni- 
ably evil.  Its  only  hope  for  recovery  or  redemption,  so  to  speak,  was 
obviously  science:  natural  and  human  science — whatever  the  latter 
might  be. 

Needless  to  say,  Freud  was  not  alone  in  his  evaluation  of  the  hu- 
man situation.  Many  others,  psychologists  and  non-psychologists 
alike,  had  and  have  shared  his  negative  judgment  on  human  nature. 
Still  others,  however,  have  taken  serious  issue  with  this  position,  and 
they  include  in  their  number  anthropologists,  sociologists,  psychia- 
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trists  and  psychologists  of  significant  stature — thinkers  such  as 
Abraham  Maslow,  Alfred  Adler,  Ashley  Montague,  Ian  Suttie,  Karen 
Horney,  Harry  Stack  Sullivan  and  Erik  Erikson,  to  mention  only  a 
few. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular — if  not  the  most  spectacular — re- 
buttals against  the  human  depravity  position  is  that  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can psychologist,  Carl  Rogers.  In  his  On  Becoming  a  Person  Rogers 
speaks  of  his  own  many  years  as  a  clinician  and  theorist,  and  he 
addresses  the  issue  of  personal  and  professional  growth  that  he  un- 
derwent during  those  many  trying  years.  His  choice  of  words  to  de- 
scribe it  all  is  remarkable,  to  say  the  least.  To  put  it  in  his  words, 
"One  of  the  most  revolutionary  concepts  to  grow  out  of  our  clinical 
experience  is  the  growing  recognition  that  the  innermost  core  of  man's 
nature,  the  deepest  layers  of  his  personality,  the  base  of  his  "animal 
nature,"  is  positive  in  nature — is  basically  socialized,  forward-mov- 
ing, rational  and  realistic"  (1961,  p.  91). 

This  strong  paragraph  is  then  expanded  into  an  unbelievable  ex- 
plication: 

This  point  of  view  is  so  foreign  to  our  present  culture  that  I 
do  not  expect  it  to  be  accepted,  and  it  is  indeed  so  revolu- 
tionary in  its  implications  that  it  should  not  be  accepted  with- 
out thoroughgoing  inquiry.  But  even  if  it  should  stand  these 
tests,  it  will  be  difficult  to  accept.  Religion,  especially  the 
Protestant  Christian  tradition,  has  permeated  our  culture  with 
the  concept  that  man  is  basically  sinful,  and  only  by  some- 
thing approaching  a  miracle  can  his  sinful  nature  be  negated. 
In  psychology,  Freud  and  his  followers  have  presented  con- 
vincing arguments  that  the  id,  man's  basic  and  unconscious 
nature,  is  primarily  made  up  of  instincts  which  would,  if 
permitted  expression,  result  in  incest,  murder,  and  other 
crimes.  The  whole  problem  of  therapy,  as  seen  by  this  group, 
is  how  to  hold  these  untamed  forces  in  check  in  a  whole- 
some and  constructive  manner,  rather  than  in  the  costly  fash- 
ion of  the  neurotic.  But  the  fact  that  at  heart  man  is  irratio- 
nal, unsocialized,  destructive  of  others  and  self — this  is  a 
concept  accepted  almost  without  question.  To  be  sure  there 
are  occasional  voices  of  protest.  Maslow  puts  up  a  vigorous 
case  for  man's  animal  nature,  pointing  out  that  the  anti-so- 
cial emotions — hostility,  jealousy,  etc. — result  from  frustra- 
tion of  more  basic  impulses  for  love  and  security  and  be- 
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longing,  which  are  in  themselves  desirable.  And  Montague 
likewise  develops  the  thesis  that  cooperation,  rather  than 
struggle,  is  the  basic  law  of  human  life.  But  these  solitary 
voices  are  little  heard.  On  the  whole  the  viewpoint  of  the 
professional  worker  as  well  as  the  layman  is  that  man  as  he 
is,  in  his  basic  nature,  had  best  be  kept  under  control  or  un- 
der cover  or  both.  (p.  91) 
At  this  point  Rogers  indulges  in  a  reflection  that  helps  both  him- 
self and  his  reader  to  understand  the  historical  development  that  he 
has  just  depicted.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  defend  or  excuse  anyone, 
least  of  all  himself: 

As  I  look  back  over  my  years  of  clinical  experience  and  re- 
search, it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  very  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  falseness  of  this  popular  and  professional  concept. 
The  reason,  I  believe,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  therapy  there  are 
continually  being  uncovered  hostile  and  anti-social  feelings, 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  assume  that  this  indicates  the  deeper  and 
therefore  the  basic  nature  of  man.  Only  slowly  has  it  be- 
come evident  that  these  untamed  and  unsocial  feelings  are 
neither  the  deepest  nor  the  strongest,  and  that  the  inner  core 
of  man's  personality  is  the  organism  itself,  which  is  essen- 
tially both  self-preserving  and  social,  (p.  91) 
With  that  Rogers  then  follows  up  with  an  apt  concrete  example, 
taken  from  therapeutic  practice,  that  captures  for  the  reader  the  mean- 
ing that  he  had  been  trying  to  convey  in  the  above  passages. 

The  preceding  discussion,  growing  out  of  the  Nature-Nurture 
controversy,  has  served  several  purposes  for  us.  For  one,  it  has  intro- 
duced us,  however  succinctly,  to  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  entire 
problematic.  In  addition,  we  saw  how  seriously  it  has  been  taken  by 
psychology  in  particular  over  the  years — in  both  respects:  the  issue 
of  the  apparent  respective  primacy  of  one  over  the  other,  and  the 
issue  of  the  alleged  innate  depravity  of  human  nature  itself.  Finally, 
we  saw  from  the  writings  of  Freud  and  Rogers  in  particular  the  vehe- 
ment emotional  dimensions  that  have  attended  the  entire  debate.  It 
was  a  controversy  about  which  the  respective  participants  experi- 
enced powerful  feelings  (whatever  the  origin  of  those  feelings),  and 
often-strong  convictions.  Indeed,  Rogers  himself  termed  the  new  re- 
alizations that  he  gradually  came  to,  truly  revolutionary  in  their  im- 
plications— and  rightly  so.  Most  important  of  all  for  our  present  pur- 
poses, however,  this  discussion  introduced  considerations  that  are  of 
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utmost  value  in  our  own  current  attempt  to  understand  better  the 
achievement  of  forming  (and  sustaining)  a  human  personality  in  the 
first  place. 

The  truth  of  the  matter — as  is  becoming  increasingly  clearer  in 
the  course  of  time — is  that  there  is  no  primacy  of  one  or  the  other 
dimension,  that  Nature  and  Nurture,  Genetics  and  Culture,  Native 
Endowment  and  Cultural  Bequeathment  (however  one  cares  to  phrase 
the  critical  relevant  dimensions)  are  both  essential  aspects  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  human  personality.  Thus  the  omission  of  one  or  the 
other  in  our  account  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  fully  understand 
the  intricacies,  perplexities  and  subtleties — to  say  nothing  of  the 
marvels — that  attend  a  human  being's  realization. 

Understanding  the  human  person  as  neither  principally  a  genetic 
formation  nor  principally  a  cultural  formation,  but  rather  as  a  con- 
stant bio-cultural  achievement  constitutes  a  significant  step  forward 
in  our  effort  to  comprehend  human  existence  and  human  develop- 
ment in  all  its  rich  fullness.  And  it  gives  one  a  deep  respect  for  both 
dimensions  of  the  human's  life. 

This  profound  realization  grows  clearly  and  forcefully  out  of  our 
study  of  human  life,  but  remarkably  so  out  of  our  study  of  the  human's 
pre-natal  life.  Let  us  have  recourse  to  a  telling  example.  If  we  turn 
for  a  moment  to  the  work  of  the  anthropologist,  Ashley  Montague,  it 
is  possible  to  gain  a  sound  and  reverential  appreciation  of  the  human's 
development  during  the  second  phase  of  intrauterine  life:  the  embry- 
onic phase,  as  distinct  from  the  period  of  the  ovum  as  well  as  the 
period  of  the  fetus.  He  phrases  it  this  way: 

By  the  time  the  baby — no  longer  an  ovum,  but  now  properly 
called  an  embryo — is  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  old,  he  is  the 
shape  of  a  pear.  Although  he  still  has  a  considerable  distance 
to  go  before  he  looks  like  a  baby,  this  is  the  beginning  of  his 
human  appearance,  because  the  broad  end  of  the  pear-shaped 
embryo  will  eventually  develop  into  his  head.  Down  his 
length  a  groove  appears;  then  a  ridge  rises  on  either  side  of 
the  groove.  The  ridges  eventually  come  together  all  down 
the  length  to  form  a  tube.  During  the  next  two  weeks  the 
upper  end  of  this  tube  will  begin  to  develop  into  the  child's 
brain  and  the  lower  end  into  his  spinal  cord.  He  is  now  on 
his  way. 

The  growth  and  development  accelerate.  A  thin  wall  appears 
across  the  body  of  the  cells;  this  will  later  be  the  diaphragm, 
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separating  the  heart  and  lungs  from  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
spleen.  The  child  begins  to  double  up,  because  he  is  grow- 
ing faster  than  the  cavity  in  which  he  is  lying,  and  this  change 
of  position  helps  to  form  the  openings  of  the  gastrointestinal 
system  and  the  urogenital  system.  The  esophagus,  the  stom- 
ach, and  the  intestines  begin  to  take  shape,  and  muscle  and 
connective  tissue  begin  to  appear  around  these  organs. 
By  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  week  of  the  embryo's 
life,  he  begins  to  develop  his  own  circulatory  system.  The 
villi,  the  little  roots  that  reach  down  into  the  mother's  blood, 
now  contain  blood  vessels  of  their  own.  A  portion  of  the 
inner  group  of  cells  narrows  down,  changes  into  the  umbili- 
cal cord,  and  blood  vessels  grow  within  this  cord,  to  link 
together  the  growing  vessels  in  the  embryo  and  those  in  the 
villi.  During  the  fourth  week  the  baby's  heart  begins  to  beat, 
and  from  that  time  on,  his  blood  circulates  in  ever-increas- 
ing volume,  carrying  oxygen  and  nourishment  deposited  in 
the  mother's  bloodstream  to  the  child's  liver  and  heart;  from 
there  it  is  pumped  to  every  part  of  his  body,  and  then  re- 
turned, now  carrying  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  and  waste 
products,  to  the  villi,  and  from  there  into  the  mother's  blood- 
stream. By  the  end  of  the  seventh  week,  the  child's  circula- 
tion is  functioning. 

This  is  a  short  period — from  the  close  of  the  fourth  week  to 
the  close  of  the  seventh  week — for  the  development  of  such 
a  complex  system  as  this,  to  serve  the  individual  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  And  the  development  of  the  circulatory  system  is 
not  all  that  happens  during  this  three-week  period:  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines  are  forming  at  the  same  time;  the  entire 
nervous  system  of  the  body — the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and 
the  nerves — is  developing;  the  respiratory  system,  with  the 
passages  from  the  mouth  and  nose  as  well  as  the  lungs,  is 
coming  into  being;  the  reproductive  organs,  the  glands,  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  the  bladder,  all  make  their  appearance 
during  these  twenty-one  days.  (1961,  p.  24ff) 
This  excerpt,  short  though  it  is,  provides  a  magnificent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  tremendous  and  unbelievably  synchronous  transactions 
that  take  place  during  the  prenatal  life  of  a  child.  And  it  is  all  obvi- 
ously the  work  of  Nature.  Within  the  period  of  some  thirty-eight  or 
so  weeks  a  human  being  develops  from  a  tiny  drop  of  fluid,  a  single 
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cell  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  into  a  human  being  some  twenty 
inches  long,  seven  pounds  or  so  in  weight,  composed  of  some  200 
billion  cells — cells  that  have  multiplied,  differentiated,  specialized 
and  combined  into  enormously  complicated  systems,  each  one  of 
these  systems  is  in  turn  dependent  for  its  own  successful  develop- 
ment on  its  immediate  surroundings  during  the  prenatal  period.  This 
is  a  wonder  of  wonders,  a  miracle  that  attends  us  every  day  on  all 
sides,  even  though  we  naively  persist  in  taking  it  for  granted  with  the 
rest  of  life's  quotidian.  The  entire  process  exhibits  the  most  perfect 
timing  and  the  most  elaborate  correlation  that  the  human  ever  dis- 
plays in  his  entire  life.  As  Montague  says  so  well,  the  building  and 
launching  of  a  satellite  involving  thousands  of  people  and  innumer- 
able electronic  devices  pales  into  insignificance  in  comparison.  Here 
the  human  development  moves  in  an  orderly  manner  and  at  a  regular 
rate,  with  specific  changes  occurring  at  specific  times.  Every  organ 
and  every  tissue — in  fact,  every  cell — has  its  own  timetable  for  com- 
ing into  existence,  for  developing,  for  taking  its  place  in  the  overall 
structure  of  the  body,  and  for  beginning  to  carry  out  its  function,  its 
responsibilities,  so  to  speak,  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  whole,  the 
totality.  And  every  small  timetable,  in  its  turn,  is  meshed  with  every 
other  timetable.  In  effect,  as  Montague  is  wont  to  phrase  it,  it  amounts 
to  a  veritable  countdown  that  starts  with  the  instant  of  conception 
and  goes  on  until  the  experience  of  the  birth  itself. 

If  one  were  looking  for  a  telling  manifestation  or  demonstration 
of  Nature's  genuine  contribution  to  the  human  being,  this  would  con- 
stitute a  bequeathment  second  to  none.  But  great  as  it  is — and  no 
one,  to  repeat,  is  questioning  its  greatness — it  does  not  constitute  the 
whole  story — not  by  any  means.  The  truth  is,  if  this  were  all,  there 
would  be  no  human  brought  to  birth.  Thus  there  is  another  dimen- 
sion that  enters  the  picture  that  never  loses  its  significance,  whether 
we  are  speaking  of  the  person's  life  in  the  womb,  his  postnatal  exist- 
ence, childhood,  adulthood,  mature  years  or  even  his  senescence. 
That  dimension  is  the  constant  impact  of  the  Culture  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  at  every  single  stage.  To  be  sure,  it  is  the  same 
Culture  about  which  we  have  spoken  above,  but  it  is  the  Culture  now 
conceived  in  a  much  different  way.  We  are  no  longer  speaking  of  the 
Culture-that-vies-with-Nature  for  its  recognized  importance,  much 
less  for  an  alleged  primacy.  It  is  Culture-now-seen-as-part-and-par- 
cel-of-Nature-at-every-step-of-the-way,  just  as  that  Nature  is  to  be 
seen-as-part-and-parcel-of-Culture-at-every-step-of-the-way.  In 
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short,  we  are  speaking  of  the  Bio-Cultural  makeup  of  the  human  be- 
ing from  his/her  beginning  to  his/her  end. 

In  usual  parlance,  when  one  speaks  of  Nature  and  Culture,  one 
unthinkingly  delimits  their  respective  arenas  of  operation.  Nature,  so 
to  speak,  is  thought  to  preside  over  the  operations  that  begin  with  the 
genetic  bequeathments  at  conception  and  end  with  the  biological 
happenings  of  birth;  Culture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  presumed  to  enter 
significantly  into  the  picture  once  the  birth  has  taken  place.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  Culture  has  been  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  pic- 
ture right  from  the  start,  just  as  Nature  will  remain  a  constituent  in 
the  picture  of  life  right  to  the  very  end.  The  fact  is,  that  both  have 
been  present  and  operative  from  the  very  moment  of  conception,  and 
even  long  prior  to  that;  both  are  present  throughout  the  entire  preg- 
nancy experience  and  neither  ever  excluded  from  it;  both  are  mean- 
ingfully present  in  the  life  of  the  person  from  the  prenatal  days  until 
death.  Without  Nature  there  would  obviously  be  no  developing  off- 
spring; without  Culture  the  potentialities  of  the  zygote  would  have 
died  with  their  inception.  To  say  it  another  way:  without  Nature  there 
would  have  been  nothing  to  develop  much  less  an  ingenious  organic 
plan  for  its  development;  without  Culture  there  would  have  been  none 
of  the  required  resources  that  empower  the  embryonic  creation  to 
take  on  over  time  its  growing  structure  and  its  mounting  stature.  Thus 
the  entire  process  is  an  extraordinary  Nature-Nurture,  Bio-Cultural 
experience  from  its  beginning  to  its  end. 

The  full  impact  of  this  realization  can  be  seen,  to  cite  one  area  of 
concern,  in  even  a  cursory  examination  of  some  dimensions  of  our 
uterine  existence.  To  begin  with,  the  presence  of  the  zygote  (the  im- 
pregnated ovum)  in  the  uterus  of  the  mother,  while  obviously  a  physi- 
ological fact,  constitutes  a  highly  enculturated  experience.  The  fer- 
tilization of  the  single  egg  cell  produces  the  single  living  cell  with 
which  every  human  starts  life.  Growth  begins  when  this  cell  divides 
into  two.  Each  of  these  cells  then  divides  into  two,  making  four.  The 
four  then  divide  again,  then  the  eight,  then  the  sixteen,  the  thirty- 
two,  etc.  There  are  approximately  some  forty-four  such  cell  divi- 
sions required  to  build  the  human  body  to  the  size  of  a  baby  when  he/ 
she  is  born.  All  such  divisions  are  taking  place  within  a  highly 
enculturated  uterus  in  a  highly  enculturated  female.  She  has  absorbed 
and  embodied  the  enculturation  that  her  respective  civilization  has 
shared  with  her  on  countless  levels.  She  has  eaten  the  food  of  her 
people,  prepared  as  it  is  by  her  people.  She  has  drunk  of  its  water  and 
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its  cordials.  She  has  swallowed  its  medicines  and  potions,  while  uti- 
lizing its  medications  and  salves.  She  has  entered  into  its  life,  its 
thought,  its  values,  its  ideals,  its  communal  dreams,  and  its  social 
projects  and  community  realizations  in  countless  forms.  She  has 
lived  through  its  epidemics,  its  crises,  its  historical  nightmares,  and 
its  great  moments  of  triumph.  In  brief,  she  is  enculturated  through 
and  through,  and  her  very  body  bears  witness  to  the  experiences  of 
her  life  with  her  people.  From  the  very  start  of  her  own  life  she  began 
embodying  that  culture,  and  now  that  culture  is  present  and  embod- 
ied in  her.  Her  body  is  now  enculturated;  her  culture  is  now  embod- 
ied. Thus  it  is  her  enculturated  body  that  now  receives  the  male  sperm, 
which  in  turn  has  impregnated  her  female  seed. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  To  press  even  further,  let  us  ac- 
knowledge too  the  countless  interpersonal  relations  into  which  she 
has  entered  over  the  years,  and  particularly  the  relationship  that  she 
now  enjoys  with  her  husband.  Their  relationship  and  its  impacts  are 
tremendous,  especially  when  seen  in  terms  of  her  own  physiological 
systems,  particularly  the  neurological  systems  and  the  endocrine 
glands,  which  figure  so  prominently  in  her  emotional  life  in  those 
relationships.  Here  we  see  her  now  enabled,  empowered,  if  you  will, 
to  make  significant  positive  contributions  to — or,  in  cases  of  severe 
interpersonal  stress,  have  a  negative,  even  deleterious  effect  on — the 
physical  health  of  herself  and  the  unborn  child  she  carries  within  her. 
All  these  appreciations  have  been  dramatically  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion in  recent  decades  through  the  work  and  research  of  medical  spe- 
cialists, and  particularly  that  of  Hans  Selye  and  his  associates  in  their 
remarkable  work  on  stress.  Body  chemistry  relates  intimately  with 
the  health  of  the  person  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  stress  experiences 
of  the  individual  on  the  other.  In  brief,  we  are  dealing  at  every  mo- 
ment with  Nature  and  its  operations  as  well  as  Culture  and  its  com- 
plex ramifications.  That  Nature  is  present  is  quite  apparent.  What  we 
have  come  to  understand  more  than  ever  is  the  fact  that  Culture  too 
has  been  an  equally  powerful  ingredient  in  the  workings  of  Nature, 
playing  and  continuing  to  play  a  role  of  major  proportions  through- 
out the  entire  pregnancy.  From  beginning  to  end,  then,  the  pregnancy 
looms  forth  as  an  ingenious  Bio-Cultural  enactment  in  the  life  of  the 
mother  and  child. 

These  realizations  and  appreciations  could  be  dramatically  height- 
ened were  we  to  pursue  in  detail  the  many  findings  that  have  oc- 
curred in  medical  research  and/or  practice  over  the  years.  And  again, 
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it  must  be  pointed  out  that,  even  though  the  experiences  have  to  do 
with  the  body,  with  medications,  with  drugs,  with  body  chemistry, 
etc.,  they  remain  nonetheless  highly  enculturated — just  as,  mutatis 
mutandis,  the  food  we  eat  is  no  less  chemical  when  presented  amid 
the  splendor  and  beauty  of  a  family's  Thanksgiving  celebration. 

One  such  dramatic  example  of  all  this  is  that  cited  by  Montague 
in  his  "Life  before  Birth:  the  thalidomide  epidemic  of  1959-62  in 
West  Germany."  There,  some  10,000  were  born  with  phocomelia,  some 
of  whom  are  still  living.  This  is  a  birth  defect  that  consists  of  the 
malformation  and/or  the  absence  of  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs.  It 
was  written  up  by  Dr.  Helen  Taussig  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  June  of  1962.  Ultimately  the  malformation,  which  was  found 
in  some  dozen  countries,  was  traced  to  a  drug,  thalidomide,  first 
manufactured  and  sold  in  West  Germany  under  the  name  of 
Contergan,  and  sold  elsewhere  under  various  other  names.  Montague's 
account  of  the  epidemic  is  startling  indeed,  but  even  more  thought- 
provoking  is  the  proof  and  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  the  devel- 
opment of  a  child  in  the  womb  can  be  affected  from  the  outside  (that 
is  to  say,  from  the  culture's  intervention)  in  specific  ways  by  specific 
agents,  and  especially  at  specific  times.  In  Montague's  own  words: 
The  thalidomide  episode  of  the  summer  of  1962  brings  into 
bold  relief  two  important  facts,  only  one  of  which  has  re- 
ceived sufficient  public  attention.  The  first  is  that  the  drug 
thalidomide,  when  taken  during  the  first  three  months  of 
pregnancy,  can  seriously  harm  the  development  of  some 
children.  The  other,  and  perhaps  equally  important,  fact  is 
that  this  drug,  although  potentially  damaging  under  adverse 
conditions,  did  not  harm  the  children  of  numerous  women 
who  took  it  during  other  periods  of  their  pregnancy.  In  other 
words,  the  effect  of  even  such  a  drug  as  this  is  limited  both 
as  to  kind  and  as  to  time.  Thalidomide  evidently  strikes  most 
severely  at  the  centers  that  govern  the  growth  of  the  bones 
of  the  arms  and  the  legs.  When  thalidomide  is  taken  into  the 
mother's  body  at  exactly  the  period  during  which  these  cen- 
ters are  being  formed,  it  will,  in  many  cases,  prevent  their 
development.  The  critical  phase  of  toxic  thalidomide  action 
has  been  found  to  be  between  the  twenty-seventh  and  forti- 
eth days  after  conception.  At  any  other  time  during  the  en- 
tire pregnancy,  these  centers  cannot  be  affected  by  this  drug. 
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Once  they  are  formed,  they  are  formed  for  good,  and  noth- 
ing can  change  them  after  that. 

Thus  the  critical  period  in  the  formation  of  any  single  struc- 
ture or  function  of  the  body  is  brief.  It  may  last  only  a  few 
hours,  or  a  few  days — and  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate systems,  not  more  than  two  or  three  weeks.  And  it  is 
during  its  specific  critical  period  that  any  structure  or  func- 
tion is  most  susceptible  to  its  environment,  (p.  22) 
The  significant  understanding  that  emerges  from  this  account 
serves  to  corroborate  the  very  point  that  has  been  made  thus  far  in 
the  chapter.  The  person  being  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  pregnant 
mother  is  a  Bio-Cultural  creation.  Our  attention  focussed  on  the  preg- 
nancy period  simply  because  it  illustrates  the  thesis  so  powerfully 
and  convincingly  in  regard  to  the  human  person  and  personality.  But 
by  no  means  is  the  bioculturality  of  the  human  being  restricted  to  the 
natal  phase  of  its  existence.  As  was  stated  previously,  it  characterizes 
human  living  from  its  beginning  to  its  end. 

Countless  other  examples  could  have  been  cited  to  establish  the 
same  point,  but  the  womb  experience  does  so  most  dramatically.  For 
that  matter,  the  same  truth  can  be  verified  in  many  aspects  of  life, 
illustrating  on  all  sides  the  manner  in  which  the  Culture  must  be 
constantly  reckoned  with  throughout  our  manifold  dealings  with 
Nature.  I  would  cite  a  final  example — this  one  taken,  not  from  the 
domain  of  the  human  personality,  but  from  the  realm  of  community 
living.  The  City  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  was  famous  for  years 
as  the  center  of  the  steel  industry  in  the  United  States.  As  a  conse- 
quence it  became  known  as  the  "Smokey  City,"  renowned  for  its 
dark  and  even  black  skies  at  noon.  Today  that  situation  no  longer 
obtains,  and  beautiful  blue  skies  often  grace  its  heavens.  Thus  we 
ask  whether  in  this  instance  we  are  dealing  with  a  question  of  Nature 
or  Culture — or  both.  To  be  sure,  the  clouds  were  and  are  undoubt- 
edly chemicals  and  seemingly  of  nature,  as  any  of  the  heavens  would 
be.  However,  they  were  culturally  modified  for  years  in  one  way,  but 
today  in  another.  In  both  instances,  in  brief,  we  were  dealing  with 
phenomena  that  were  Bio-Culturally  constituted — much  as  we  are 
today  as  we  become  increasingly  concerned  about  the  greenhouse 
effect  and  the  black  hole  that  are  taking  shape  in  our  present  earthly 
atmosphere. 

Having  seen  now  that  the  human  personality  can  be  properly  un- 
derstood only  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
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Bio-Cultural  phenomenon,  we  turn  to  a  third  and  critical  aspect  of 
the  issue.  It  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  human  is  not  analogous  to 
a  tennis  ball  that  is  mercilessly  batted  back  and  forth  by  two  rival 
contestants.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  Unlike  the  tennis  ball,  the  hu- 
man being  plays  not  the  sole  but  yet  a  major  role — conceivably  the 
major  role — in  its  own  becoming.  The  resources  placed  at  the  human's 
disposal  by  Nature  and  by  Culture  are  put  to  use  by  the  person  in 
question  himself,  herself.  How  that  is  done  will  form  much  of  the 
discussion  in  our  subsequent  chapters.  At  this  juncture  I  would  sim- 
ply attend  to  the  reality  of  this  fact — a  fact  that  has  slowly  but  surely 
made  itself  known  and  felt  in  contemporary  psychological  circles. 
To  state  it  all  quite  succinctly,  we  are  saying  that  the  human  person- 
ality represents  an  AUTO-BIO-CULTURAL  achievement;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  human  is  a  being  that  enters  significantly,  indeed  most 
significantly,  into  its  own  making. 

In  their  formidable  book,  The  Psychology  of  Sex  Differences 
(1974),  Eleanor  Maccoby  and  Carol  Jacklin  address  the  questions  of 
the  why  and  how  of  psychological  sex  differentiation,  attempting  to 
establish  precisely  what  the  differences  are  that  need  to  be  explained. 
They  then  turn  to  the  three  major  psychological  theories  that  purport 
to  explain  those  differences.  As  they  state  it: 

These  theories  (in  highly  encapsulated  form)  are  that  psy- 
chological sex  differentiation  occurs: 

1.  Through  imitation:  children  choose  same-sex  models  (par- 
ticularly the  same-sex  parent)  and  use  these  models  more 
than  opposite-sex  models  for  patterning  their  own  behavior. 
This  selective  modeling  need  not  be  deliberate  on  the  child's 
part,  of  course. 

2.  Through  praise  or  discouragement:  parents  (and  others) 
reward  and  praise  boys  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  "boylike" 
behavior  and  actively  discourage  boys  when  they  engage  in 
activities  that  seem  feminine;  similarly,  girls  receive  posi- 
tive reinforcement  for  "feminine"  behavior,  negative  rein- 
forcement for  "masculine"  behavior. 

3.  Through  self-socialization:  the  child  first  develops  a  con- 
cept of  what  it  is  to  be  male  or  female,  and  then,  once  he  has 
a  clear  understanding  of  his  own  sex  identity,  he  attempts  to 
fit  his  own  behavior  to  his  concept  of  what  behavior  is  sex- 
appropriate. 
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Of  course,  the  third  process  calls  upon  the  other  two.  A  child's 
conception  of  what  is  appropriate  behavior  for  a  male  or 
female  will  depend  both  upon  what  he  sees  males  and  fe- 
males doing  and  upon  the  approval  or  disapproval  that  these 
actions  elicit  differentially  from  others.  Both  of  these  kinds 
of  events  constitute  information  the  child  can  draw  upon  in 
building  his  concept  of  sex-appropriate  behavior,  but  in 
theory  3  neither  modeling  nor  reinforcement  is  thought  to 
operate  in  any  automatic  way  to  produce  sex-typed  behav- 
ior, (p.  1) 
Returning  to  this  basic  issue  later  in  the  book,  the  authors  debate 
the  respective  merits  of  the  theories,  and  emphasize  in  a  special  way 
the  concept  of  self-socialization.  In  their  words: 

We  believe  that  the  processes  of  direct  reinforcement  and 
simple  imitation  are  clearly  involved  in  the  acquisition  of 
sex-typed  behavior,  but  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  developmental  changes  that  occur  in  sex  typ- 
ing. The  third  kind  of  psychological  process — the  one 
stressed  by  cognitive-developmental  theorists  such  as 
Kohlberg — must  also  be  involved.  This  third  process  is  not 
easy  to  define,  but  in  its  simplest  terms  it  means  that  a  child 
gradually  develops  concepts  of  "masculinity"  and 
"femininity,"  and  when  he  has  understood  what  his  own  sex 
is,  he  attempts  to  match  his  behavior  to  his  conception.  His 
ideas  may  be  drawn  only  very  minimally  from  observing  his 
own  parents.  The  generalizations  he  constructs  do  not  repre- 
sent acts  of  imitation,  but  are  organizations  of  information 
distilled  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  A  child's  sex-role 
concepts  are  limited  in  the  same  way  the  rest  of  his  concepts 
are,  by  the  level  of  cognitive  skills  he  has  developed.  There- 
fore the  child  undergoes  reasonably  orderly  age-related 
changes  in  the  subtlety  of  his  thought  about  sex  typing,  just 
as  he  does  with  respect  to  other  topics.  Consequently,  his 
actions  in  adopting  sex-typed  behavior,  and  in  treating  oth- 
ers according  to  sex-role  stereotypes,  also  change  in  ways 
that  parallel  his  conceptual  growth,  (p.  365) 
It  is  clear  that  the  above  citation  from  the  work  of  Maccoby  and 
Jacklin  gives  us  rich  food  for  thought.  At  the  time  of  its  writing  (1974) 
it  served  much  as  a  trailblazer  in  the  field.  That  reinforcement  and 
socialization  entered  into  the  picture  of  human  development  was 
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widely  accepted;  but  the  notion  of  self-socialization  was  something 
else  and,  if  known,  was  certainly  not  taken  too  seriously.  Since  that 
time,  however,  it  has  spawned  meaningful  research,  and  given  psy- 
chology a  far  more  profound  appreciation  of  what  human  growth 
and  development  are  all  about.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  a  contribution 
that  certainly  corroborates  the  appreciation  we  have  cited  above  of 
the  human  personality  as  an  auto-bio-cultural  achievement,  and  speaks 
in  its  own  way  to  the  phenomenon  of  personality  integration. 

It  is  evident,  then,  from  our  considerations  thus  far  that  the  hu- 
man personality  cannot  be  understood  simply  in  terms  of  its  natural 
genetic  endowment,  nor  simply  in  terms  of  its  cultural  development, 
just  as  it  cannot  be  understood  without  due  consideration  being  given 
to  the  respective  contributions  that  each  domain  makes  to  that  per- 
sonality. Nor  can  the  personality  be  understood  if  we  fail  to  appreci- 
ate the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  one's  biological  and  cultural 
endowments  work  together:  if  we  fail  to  see  that  one's  body  is  a 
wholly  enculturated  body,  while  one's  enculturation,  such  as  it  is,  is 
a  wholly  embodied  enculturation.  One  is  reminded,  as  it  were,  of  the 
figure  "8,"  both  parts  of  which  (the  upper  and  the  lower)  render  their 
contribution  to  the  figure  being  what  it  is.  Without  either,  the  figure 
simply  cannot  be.  And  so  it  is  with  the  human  person. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  we  have  now  introduced  into 
the  picture  a  third  domain:  that  of  the  Autos,  the  SELF.  In  so  doing, 
we  are  now  suggesting  that  the  human  personality  is  omnino  sui 
generis.  As  Maccoby  pointed  out,  she  came  slowly  to  the  realization 
that  the  most  significant  aspect  of  human  socialization  is  its  self- 
socialization,  despite  the  fact  that  many  other  human  beings  were 
certainly  and  intimately  involved  in  the  individual's  own  growth. 
Similarly,  we  are  saying  now  that  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
human's  total  development  as  a  personality  is  its  self-development, 
its  self-construction,  and  its  self-realization.  This  is  not  suggesting 
that  others  have  an  unimportant  role  in  the  entire  process.  Quite  the 
contrary — as  we  shall  see  in  due  time.  But  it  is  saying  that  the  person 
himself/herself  enters  uniquely,  idiosyncratically,  powerfully  into  their 
own  becoming.  Having  said  that,  however,  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  solved  all  the  problems  attending  personality  and  its  integra- 
tion. The  truth  is,  we  have  rendered  it  more  complex  an  issue,  as  we 
should  and  must,  for  the  phenomenon  we  are  investigating  is  ex- 
tremely complex  indeed. 

To  avoid  needless  confusion  and  to  put  the  reader  at  rest,  we  would 
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add  at  this  point  a  final  consideration  or  so  by  way  of  clarification.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  our  principal  focus  in  this  work  is  that  of 
personality  integration.  Only  gradually  will  the  full  significance  of 
this  vaunted  term  be  explicated  and  hopefully  understood.  But  al- 
ready we  have  spoken  of  the  human  personality,  as  well  as  the  hu- 
man self,  although  admittedly  we  have  had  little  to  say  about  either. 
Obviously  too  we  have  cited  Nature,  Culture  and  Autos — Nature, 
Culture  and  the  SELF — as  constituents  in  the  personality  picture. 
Thus  far,  however,  there  has  been  no  mention  of  maturity,  self-sys- 
tems, conceptions,  schemas,  intellect,  thought,  decisions  or  human 
agency,  to  say  nothing  of  meaning,  goodness,  beauty  and  truth.  All 
such,  to  be  sure,  belong  in  the  human  picture  and  will  be  introduced 
at  the  appropriate  time  and  place.  In  short,  as  the  reader  may  already 
be  beginning  to  surmise,  integrating  the  human  personality  is  no  mean 
or  small  achievement.  And  attempting  to  spell  it  out  in  writing,  as  we 
shall  also  learn  soon,  is  no  less  a  task  or  accomplishment. 
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Chapter  Three 


The  Subject  versus  the  Self's  Unique 
Style  of  Existence 


It  is  because  we  find  ourselves  first  of  all  in  a  world  to 
which  we  belong  and  in  which  we  cannot  help  but  partici- 
pate, that  we  are  then  able,  in  a  second  movement,  to  set 
up  objects  in  opposition  to  ourselves,  objects  that  we  claim 
to  constitute  and  to  master  intellectually.  Verstehen/or 
Heidegger  has  an  ontological  signification.  The  subject- 
object  relation — on  which  Husserl  continues  to  depend — is 
thus  subordinated  to  the  testimony  of  an  ontological  link 
more  basic  than  any  relation  to  knowledge.  (Ricoeur, 

1983,  p.  190) 
The  above  citation  from  Ricoeur  gives  an  inkling  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issue  that  shall  occupy  our  attention  during  the  follow- 
ing chapter:  the  issue  of  the  human  subject  and/or  self.  In  one  way  or 
another  this  topic  has  engaged  human  thought  over  the  centuries. 
Since  Descartes  in  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  it  became  a 
major  concern  in  one  significant  respect — that  of  truth  and  certitude — 
but  during  the  past  few  decades  in  the  twentieth  century  it  has  emerged 
for  psychology  in  general  as  a  topic  that  is  truly  critical  in  several 
other  and  equally  serious  dimensions. 

The  Subject 

In  1971,  Ricoeur  raised  the  question  of  the  subject  and  addressed 
it  in  terms  of  the  challenge  proposed  to  it  by  the  semiotics  of  psycho- 
analysis and  structuralism.  As  he  phrased  it  at  the  time: 

The  philosophy  of  the  subject,  it  is  said,  is  in  danger  of  dis- 
appearing. So  be  it;  but  this  philosophy  has  always  been 
challenged.  The  philosophy  of  the  subject  has  never  existed; 
rather,  there  have  been  a  series  of  reflective  styles,  arising 
out  of  the  work  of  redefinition  which  the  challenge  itself  has 
imposed,  (p.  236) 
With  this  he  proceeded  to  spell  out  the  impact  of  the  Cartesian 
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Cogito,  the  Socratic  Cogito,  the  Augustinian  Cogito,  the  Kantian 
Cogito,  The  Fichtean  Self,  and  the  Transcendental  egology  that  is 
associated  with  Husserl.  All  were  responding  to  challenges,  be  it  from 
sophism,  empiricism,  or  dogmatism  that  would  have  advanced  the 
allegation  of  truth  without  a  subject.  Reflective  thought,  on  the  other 
hand,  contends  that  the  most  radical  philosophical  issues  are: 

...Those  which  concern  the  possibility  of  self-understand- 
ing as  the  subject  of  the  operations  of  knowing,  willing,  evalu- 
ating, etc.  Reflection  is  that  act  of  turning  back  upon  itself 
by  which  a  subject  grasps,  in  a  moment  of  intellectual  clar- 
ity and  moral  responsibility,  the  unifying  principle  of  the 
operations  among  which  it  is  dispersed  and  forgets  itself  as 
subject.  The  "I  think,"  says  Kant,  must  be  able  to  accom- 
pany all  my  representations.  All  reflexive  philosophers  would 
recognize  themselves  in  this  formula.  (1983,  p.  188) 
It  is  evident  from  these  comments  of  Ricoeur  that  the  understand- 
ing of  one's  own  person  as  the  subject  of  its  operations  of  knowing, 
willing,  evaluating,  etc.,  has  been  a  topic  of  considerable  concern  to 
philosophy.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  field  of  psychology  in 
quite  the  same  way,  although  psychology  has  perforce  had  to  con- 
front many  of  the  same  issues  in  its  own  empirical  proceedings  as 
has  philosophy  in  its  own  abstract,  conceptual  way.  Psychology's 
efforts  have  been  advanced  from  a  different  perspective.  Thus,  for  a 
century  or  more,  psychology  has  preferred  to  speak  of  the  human 
self  rather  than  the  human  subject,  and  it  has  done  so  amid  consider- 
able theoretical  turmoil.  Even  at  that,  the  notion  of  self,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  subject,  was  later  rejected  again  by  psychology  until  recent 
decades.  Today,  the  notion  of  self  is  held  in  considerable  esteem  in 
many  psychological  circles,  and  by  some  as  the  indispensable  com- 
ponent for  the  understanding  of  human  nature  and  life.  Herein  lies  a 
story  that  we  must  look  at  more  closely. 

Over  the  centuries,  principally  since  the  time  of  Descartes  (1596- 
1650),  the  subject  has  figured  prominently  in  the  philosophical  dis- 
putes on  the  roles  of  subject  and  object  in  the  epistemological  pic- 
ture. Descartes  contended  that  there  must  be  some  content  in  the  mind, 
an  internal  representation  that  enables  the  person  to  direct  the  mind 
towards  the  object  in  question.  The  dispute  centered  on  the  question 
of  truth:  its  possibility  and  its  nature.  Thus,  the  context  of  the  dispute 
was  highly  epistemological,  having  to  do  with  knowledge  and  truth, 
and  the  Cartesian  position  maintained  that  truth  was  experienced  when 
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the  inner  spiritual  mind  had  properly  grasped  the  spatial,  corporeal 
object  in  the  world.  Truth  obtained  when  the  mind  conformed  to  the 
external  reality:  adequatio  mentis  cum  re.  The  Kantian  position,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  also  epistemological  in  context,  maintained 
that  the  mind  itself  had  been  responsible  for  the  production  of  the 
object,  and  that  truth  was  said  to  obtain  when  the  object  conformed 
to  the  producing  mind  of  the  subject:  adequatio  rei  cum  mente. 

In  extolling  the  significance  of  the  constituting  subject  in  the  study 
of  nature,  Kant  was  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  subject  was  the 
central  factor  in  the  entire  scientific  enterprise.  He  likened  this  posi- 
tion to  that  of  Copernicus,  whose  formulations,  contrary  to  the  ap- 
parent common  experience,  provided  nonetheless  the  understanding 
mankind  needed  in  its  attempt  to  grasp  the  movements  of  the  heav- 
ens. Kant  refers  to  this  in  an  early  footnote  in  his  second  edition  of 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Indeed,  had  Copernicus  not  risked  his 
own  thought,  and  sought  to  seek  the  observed  movements  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  in  the  spectator  himself,  rather  than  in  the  observed  bod- 
ies, the  history  of  science  could  well  have  been  quite  different  than  it 
was.  A  noteworthy  exception  to  this  epistemological  emphasis  was 
developed  in  the  twentieth  century  in  the  work  of  Martin  Heidegger. 
As  Dreyfus  (1994)  has  put  it: 

Heidegger  questions  the  view  that  experience  is  always  and 
most  basically  a  relation  between  a  self-contained  subject 
with  mental  content  (the  inner)  and  an  independent  object 
(the  outer).  Heidegger  does  not  deny  that  we  sometimes  ex- 
perience ourselves  as  conscious  subjects  relating  to  objects 
by  way  of  intentional  states  such  as  desires,  beliefs,  percep- 
tions, intentions,  etc.,  but  he  thinks  of  this  as  a  derivative 
and  intermittent  condition  that  presupposes  a  more  funda- 
mental way  of  being-in-the- world  that  cannot  be  understood 
in  subject/object  terms,  (p.  5) 

Often  the  person  is  described  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  an  in- 
dividual set  apart,  one  distanced  from  its  world  and  the  others  with 
whom  it  must  nonetheless  be  related.  It  is  understandable  how  such  a 
notion  of  the  person  could  come  about.  It  would  appear  to  capture 
the  human  being  alone,  autonomous  and  seemingly  at  his  best.  Man 
the  thinker,  the  cogitator,  has  its  appeal  to  the  philosophically  minded, 
and  it  is  not  without  its  appeal  to  the  imaginative  individualism  of 
the  populace.  In  such  a  view  the  person  is  indeed  a  polarized  isolate 
that  would  transcend  the  limits  of  existence,  pursuing  in  almost  so- 
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lipsistic  reflection  the  world  beyond  the  mundane  and  trivial  in  which 
most  humans  are  engulfed.  Heidegger  sees  this  description  of  the 
person  as  misleading  and  unfaithful  to  our  human  experience,  for  it 
simply  does  not  depict  the  phenomenal  person  as  that  person  is  found 
existing  in  our  lives. 

To  phrase  it  in  the  words  of  Heidegger  himself,  we  can  turn  to  the 
comments  found  in  section  13  of  Division  One  of  Being  and  Time 
(1927/1962).  He  says: 

But  no  sooner  was  the  'phenomenon  of  knowing  the  world' 
grasped  than  it  got  interpreted  in  a  'superficial',  formal  man- 
ner. The  evidence  for  this  is  the  procedure  (still  customary 
today)  of  setting  up  knowing  as  a  'relation  between  subject 
and  object' — a  procedure  in  which  there  lurks  as  much  'truth' 
as  vacuity.  But  subject  and  object  do  not  coincide  with  Dasein 
and  the  world,  (p.  86) 
As  Heidegger  discloses  it,  there  are  two  features  about  human 
existence  that  should  be  thought  through  carefully:  first,  that  it  is 
always  an  existence  that  is  caught  up,  involved  in  the  world  (man,  to 
put  it  his  way,  is  a  Being-in-the-world,  a  Dasein);  and  secondly,  that 
that  existence  is  characterized  by  a  mine-ness  (p.  150).  The  former 
of  these  two  observations,  at  first  glance,  appears  banal;  nothing  could 
be  more  obvious.  It  has,  however,  certain  philosophical  and  psycho- 
logical implications  that  are  usually  overlooked.  It  is  not  the  fact  that 
we  are  spatially  and  temporally  localized  in  the  world  that  is  signifi- 
cant. What  is  significant,  is  that  our  every  act  finds  us  thrown  into 
the  world  at  every  moment.  We  experience  seeing  the  world,  hearing 
the  world,  smelling  the  world,  touching  the  world,  feeling  the  world, 
tasting  the  world,  loving  the  world,  hating  the  world,  mistrusting  the 
world,  pondering  the  world,  enjoying  the  world.  And  when  we  cogi- 
tate, think,  we  think  about  that  world  in  one  way  or  other.  Our  efforts 
at  abstraction  are  abstractions  from  the  world;  our  attempts  to  tran- 
scend seek  to  transcend  the  world.  In  essence,  the  world  is  built  into 
our  entire  existence.  Even  when  we  attempt  to  bracket  some  aspect 
of  the  world  imaginatively  in  a  given  study,  performing  what  Husserl 
called  the  epoche  by  setting  aside  some  dimension  of  the  experience 
and  concentrating  intently  on  the  remaining  focus,  we  experience 
the  pull  of  the  world  on  our  consciousness.  As  Merleau-Ponty  ( 1 946) 
stated  it,  the  effort  to  perform  such  a  reduction  of  consciousness  proves 
ultimately  the  impossibility  of  doing  so  completely. 

Be  it  the  world  of  physics,  aesthetics,  mathematics,  literature, 
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art,  poetry,  philosophy,  theology,  or  whatever,  we  cannot  be  without 
a  world.  To  be  human  is  to  be  worlded;  we  are  never  notworlded. 
And  we  find  to  our  amazement  that  we  are  always  already  there. 
Being  "there"  is  part  and  parcel  of  being  "here."  Everything  begins 
from  that  Fact.  Our  problem,  in  short  is  not  the  stepping  into  the 
world,  but  the  stepping  out  of  it  -  if  we  could.  But  we  cannot. 

Heidegger  has  captured  these  reflections  clearly  and  succinctly 
in  the  closing  two  paragraphs  of  his  second  chapter.  In  his  words: 
When  Dasein  directs  itself  towards  something  and  grasps  it, 
it  does  not  somehow  first  get  out  of  an  inner  sphere  in  which 
it  has  been  proximally  encapsulated,  but  its  primary  kind  of 
Being  is  such  that  it  is  always  'outside'  alongside  entities 
which  it  encounters  and  which  belong  to  a  world  already 
discovered.  Nor  is  any  inner  sphere  abandoned  when  Dasein 
dwells  alongside  the  entity  to  be  known,  and  determines  its 
character;  but  even  in  this  'Being-outside'  alongside  the  ob- 
ject, Dasein  is  still  'inside',  if  we  understand  this  in  the  cor- 
rect sense,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  itself  'inside'  as  a  Being-in-the- 
world  which  knows.  And  furthermore,  the  perceiving  of  what 
is  known  is  not  a  process  of  returning  with  one's  booty  to 
the  'cabinet'  of  consciousness  after  one  has  gone  out  and 
grasped  it;  even  in  perceiving,  retaining,  and  preserving,  the 
Dasein  which  knows  remains  outside,  and  it  does  so  as 
Dasein.  If  I  'merely'  know  about  some  way  in  which  the 
Being  of  entities  is  interconnected,  if  I  'only'  represent  them, 
if  I  'do  no  more'  than  'think'  about  them,  I  am  no  less  along- 
side the  entities  outside  in  the  world  than  when  I  originally 
grasp  them.  Even  the  forgetting  of  something,  which  every 
relationship  of  Being  towards  what  one  formerly  knew  has 
seemingly  been  obliterated,  must  be  conceived  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  primordial  Being-in',  and  this  holds  for  every 
delusion  and  for  every  error. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  how  those  modes  of  Being-in-the- 
world  which  are  constitutive  for  knowing  the  world  are  in- 
terconnected in  their  foundations;  this  makes  it  plain  that  in 
knowing,  Dasein  achieves  a  new  status  of  Being  towards  a 
world  which  has  already  been  discovered  in  Dasein  itself. 
This  new  possibility  of  Being  can  develop  itself  autono- 
mously; it  can  become  a  task  to  be  accomplished,  and  as 
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scientific  knowledge  it  can  take  over  the  guidance  for  Be- 
ing-in-the-world.  But  a  'commerciuni'  of  the  subject  with  a 
world  does  not  get  created  for  the  first  time  by  knowing,  nor 
does  it  arise  from  some  way  in  which  the  world  acts  upon  a 
subject.  Knowing  is  a  mode  of  Dasein  founded  upon  Being- 
in-the-world.  (p.  89) 

Thus,  it  is  no  coincidence  that  Heidegger  titled  section  13  of  Chap- 
ter two  as  follows:  "A  founded  mode  in  which  Being-in  is  Exempli- 
fied: Knowing  the  World"  (p.  86).  The  epistemological  effort  itself, 
is  a  founded  mode  of  our  Being-in.  It  is  built  upon  the  ontological 
mode,  the  ontological  verstehen  that  the  human,  the  Dasein,  is.  The 
human  is  ever  there,  never  not-there,  and  the  world  in  turn  is  ever  a 
constituent  in  the  very  Being  of  that  human. 

As  we  indicated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  there  is  a  second 
characteristic  that  Heidegger  cites  about  the  human  and  existence: 
that  existence  is  characterized  by  a  mine-ess  (p.  67).  His  phenom- 
enological  description  of  the  human  experience  makes  this  inelucta- 
bly  clear.  That  which  I  see  is  seen  by  my  seeing;  that  which  I  hear  is 
heard  by  my  hearing;  that  about  which  I  think  is  thought  about  by  my 
thinking.  All  my  experiences  have  about  them,  a  reference  back  to 
me.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  issue  of  self  begins  to  arise.  As  Ricoeur 
has  pointed  out  (1970,  p.  45),  the  human  being,  thanks  to  intentional 
consciousness,  is  scattered  among  the  objects  of  it's  experience,  is 
lost,  so  to  speak,  among  the  works  that  bear  witness  to  one's  efforts 
to  exist  and  to  desire.  The  human  being  is  in  a  state  of  diaspora  or 
scatteredness  among  its  works,  its  achievements,  its  acts,  its  objects — 
all  of  which  mirror  the  me  or  the  self  that  has  brought  them  about  or 
made  them  the  object  of  its  concern.  It  remains  then  for  the  me,  to 
which  they  have  their  reference,  to  gather  them  up  and  return  them  to 
the  center  of  my  existence,  to  reappropriate  them  to  me,  to  the  mine- 
ness  that  brought  them  to  consciousness,  to  the  self  that  is  their  refer- 
ent, their  home.  This  task  is  accomplished  by  an  imaginative  reflec- 
tion upon  the  existence  that  I  am,  wherein  I  re-collect  the  mirrored 
self  from  these  mirroring  selves  or  objects  (if  you  will,  the  mirroring 
selves  of  my  scatteredness),  and,  through  the  imaginative  re-collec- 
tion, move  toward  making  the  concrete  experience  of  me  somewhat 
equal  to  the  positing  of  me  that  took  place  in  the  existing  that  I  am. 
Thus,  Ricoeur  states  that  the  positing  of  self  is  not  a  given;  it  is  a 
task,  an  accomplishment,  a  challenge. 
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We  have  before  us  two  vital  considerations,  both  attested  to  by 
every  person's  experience.  In  my  existence  I  find  that  I  am  always 
there  (Da),  in  a  world,  a  Da-sein.  And  in  my  existence  I  find  that  the 
thereness  of  which  we  speak  is  mine.  I  am  both  there  and  here,  and 
the  self  (of  which  we  shall  soon  speak)  is  the  hereness  of  that  thereness. 
Thus  our  self  (anymore  than  the  subject)  is  not  an  isolated  ego  polar- 
ized against  the  world,  a  subject  autonomously  withstanding  an  in- 
dependent object.  Quite  the  contrary,  our  self  is  an  existence,  to  the 
structure  of  whose  mine-ness  belongs  the  world.  Without  the  world 
there  would  be  no  Dasein,  for  the  existence,  the  ex-sistere,  the  stand- 
ing-outness that  is  our  human  essence  entails  the  world;  just  as  with- 
out the  Dasein  there  would  be  no  disclosure,  no  revealing,  no  truthing 
nor  logosing,  if  you  will,  of  that  world. 

Ricoeur  has  nicely  captured  the  thought  that  we  have  been  pursu- 
ing above  in  his  own  article  on  interpretation.  As  he  phrases  it: 

It  is  because  we  find  ourselves  first  of  all  in  a  world  to  which 
we  belong  and  in  which  we  cannot  help  but  participate,  that 
we  are  then  able,  in  a  second  movement,  to  set  up  objects  in 
opposition  to  ourselves,  objects  that  we  claim  to  constitute 
and  to  master  intellectually.  Verstehen  for  Heidegger  has  an 
ontological  signification.  It  is  the  response  of  a  being  thrown 
into  the  world  who  finds  his  way  about  it  by  projecting  onto 
it  his  ownmost  possibilities.  Interpretation,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  interpretation  of  texts,  is  but  the  development, 
the  making  explicit  of  this  ontological  understanding,  an 
understanding  always  inseparable  from  a  being  that  has  ini- 
tially been  thrown  into  the  world.  The  subject-object  rela- 
tion— on  which  Husserl  continues  to  depend — is  thus  sub- 
ordinated to  the  testimony  of  an  ontological  link  more  basic 
than  any  relation  to  knowledge.  (1983,  p.  190) 
Later  in  the  same  article,  Ricoeur  again  addresses  the  fundamen- 
tal difference  between  ontological  verstehen  or  understanding  and 
epistemological  verstehen  or  understanding,  the  former  belonging  to 
the  very  essence  of  the  human  subject's  existence  and  the  latter  be- 
longing to  the  deliberate  operation  of  human  consciousness  and  its 
objectivizing,  distantiating  operations.  Ricoeur  writes: 

This  distantiation,  however,  presupposes  the  involvement  as 
participant  thanks  to  which  we  actually  belong  to  the  world 
before  we  are  subjects  capable  of  setting  up  objects  in  oppo- 
sition to  ourselves  in  order  to  judge  them  and  to  submit  them 
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to  our  intellectual  and  technical  mastery.  In  this  way, 
Heideggerian  and  post-Heideggerian  hermeneutics,  though 
they  are  indeed  heirs  to  Husserlian  phenomenology,  consti- 
tute in  the  end  the  reversal  of  this  phenomenology  to  the 
very  extent  indeed  that  they  also  constitute  its  realization.... 
The  discovery  of  the  precedence  of  Being-in-the-world  in 
relation  to  any  foundational  project  and  to  any  attempt  at 
ultimate  justification  takes  on  its  full  force  when  we  draw 
the  positive  conclusions  of  the  new  ontology  of  understand- 
ing for  epistemology.         (p.  191) 
It  is  evident  from  our  discussion  thus  far  that  the  human  person 
can  be  studied  from  many  perspectives,  and  that  the  ensuing  under- 
standing of  that  person  entails  the  integration  of  countless  dimen- 
sions and  dynamics.  To  begin  that  integration,  as  philosophy  has  done 
over  the  centuries,  in  terms  of  human  substantiality  is  to  embark  on  a 
course  that  smacks  significantly  of  the  metaphysical.  To  begin  it  as 
psychology  for  the  most  part  has  preferred,  in  terms  of  the  person 
considered  as  a  SELF,  is  to  move  away  from  the  metaphysical  and/or 
ontological,  and  towards  the  more  epistemological.  And  also  towards 
the  more  empirical — a  consideration  that  holds  great  appeal  to  any 
study  that  aspires  to  become  a  science,  a  human  science,  as  does 
psychology.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  both  the  metaphysical  and  the 
empirical,  the  ontological  and  the  epistemological,  the  abstract  and 
the  concrete,  have  much  to  offer  psychology's  efforts  to  understand 
the  human  being.  Psychology  has  learned  from  the  profound  reflec- 
tions of  the  philosophers,  and  its  continues  to  learn  today,  especially 
from  the  reflective  interrogations  of  the  phenomenologists  and  other 
students  of  human  experience.  It  likewise  has  learned  much  from  the 
many  studies,  laboratory  and  field,  that  have  been  conducted  over 
the  years,  particularly  during  the  past  century.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  to  minimize  the  significance  of  the  serious  research  that  we 
have  witnessed  thus  far,  whether  that  research  originated  in  philo- 
sophical or  human  scientific  circles.  Both  have  contributed  to  our 
furthered  understanding  of  human  existence,  and  thus  both  must  be 
taken  seriously  in  our  attempt  to  understand  the  meaning  and  the 
implications  of  human  being-in-the-world,  whatever  that  may  involve. 

Richard  Kearney's  reflections  on  the  topic  are  quite  apropos: 
A  modern  philosophy  of  consciousness,  insists  Ricoeur,  must 
enter  into  dialogue  with  the  human  sciences — politics,  soci- 
ology, linguistics,  psychology,  history,  economics,  etc.  Only 
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by  recognizing  the  various  obstacles  and  opacities  which  the 
project  of  self-understanding  encounters,  and  by  thus  resist- 
ing the  facile  solution  of  some  "absolute  synthesis"  of  knowl- 
edge which  would  contrive  to  resolve  prematurely  the  con- 
flict of  interpretations,  can  we  achieve  an  authentic  grasp  of 
the  role  of  human  creativity  and  imagination  in  spite  of  all 
the  odds.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  if  we  take  seriously  the 
"hermeneutics  of  suspicion,"  which  in  Freud,  Marx, 
Nietzsche  and  elsewhere  seeks  to  expose  the  idealist  fallacy 
of  self-transparent  consciousness,  that  we  may  work  toward 
a  "hermeneutics  of  affirmation"  which  continues  to  believe 
in  the  recovery  of  lost  meanings  and  the  creation  of  new 
ones — the  opening  up  of  "possible  worlds."  (1984,  p.  16) 
In  other  words,  it  behooves  us  to  recognize  and  respect  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  human  person  that  ontological,  metaphysical  and 
conceptual  thought  has  bequeathed  to  us,  thanks  to  the  contributions 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  past.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  respect  the 
disclosures  that  have  been  made  to  us  by  the  human  sciences,  par- 
ticularly by  psychology.  With  that  we  shall  move  towards  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  powerful  and  full  meaning  of  SELF,  an  appreciation  of 
the  human  that  is  quite  sympathetic  to  that  of  SUBJECT,  but  one  that 
nonetheless  brings  us  into  contact  with  many  considerations  that  are 
at  best  only  tangentially  intimated  by  the  notion  of  SUBJECT.  It  will 
soon  become  apparent  that  the  appreciation  of  the  human  as  a  SELF 
constitutes  an  understanding  all  its  own — with  all  due  respect,  of 
course,  being  granted  to  the  disclosures  inherent  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  human  as  a  SUBJECT. 

The  Self 

It  is  in  the  realm  of  self-theory  that  psychology  has  witnessed  the 
most  serious  efforts  to  bring  its  thought  into  line  with  its  clinical 
experience  and  to  advance  formulations  that  attend  to  the  individual's 
attempts,  particularly  his  conscious  attempts,  to  integrate  the  com- 
plexities of  his  life  experientially.  Early  in  American  psychology  there 
was  interest  in  the  SELF,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  work  of  William  James 
(1890)  and  later  in  the  work  of  the  introspectionists.  This  attention, 
however,  slowed  down  during  the  second,  third  and  fourth  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century,  as  the  introspectionists  proved  none  too  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  the  essence  of  SELF  and  the  behaviorists  found 
it  meaningless.  Meanwhile  Freud  and  the  Freudians,  while  develop- 
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ing  theory  that  called  for  a  self-referent  were  wont  to  focus  on  the 
powerful  concept  of  the  id  and  its  function  in  human  living,  even 
though  they  gave  recognition  to  the  ego  and  related  functions  to  some 
degree.  Carl  Jung,  likewise,  emphasized  the  SELF  in  contrast  to  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  conscious  functioning  ego,  while  Adler  looked 
upon  his  notion  of  the  creative  SELF  as  one  of  his  principal  contri- 
butions. For  various  reasons,  moreover,  the  later  Freud  began  to  stress 
ego  development  and  functions,  while  neo-Freudians  made  much  of 
the  notion  of  the  self-picture  and  the  ego  ideal. 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the  notion  of  SELF  had  a  history  prior  to 
the  1940s  and  1950s.  During  and  after  these  years,  personality  theo- 
ries of  all  kinds  assigned  value  to  the  phenomenal  and  nonphenomenal 
SELF,  particularly  the  self-concept  with  its  emphasis  on  the  cogni- 
tive and  motivational  dimensions  of  human  life.  The  work  of  Carl 
Rogers  (1961)  comes  readily  to  mind.  It  is  famous  not  only  for  its 
more  phenomenological  thrust  (meaning  by  this,  his  stress  on  the 
role  of  the  conscious  self-concept  in  the  determination  of  human  be- 
havior), but  also  for  Rogers'  own  eagerness  to  submit  his  clinical 
theory  to  the  scrutiny  of  experimental  testing  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish, if  possible,  significant  nomological  principles  governing  hu- 
man behavior. 

In  the  formal  Freudian  circles,  as  Levin  (1969)  indicated,  it  was 
Hartmann  who  brought  about  the  serious  awakening  in  the  area  of 
self-study  (p.  41).  Speaking  in  Montreal  in  1949,  he  clarified  theo- 
retical narcissism.  He  did  this  by  emphasizing  the  libidinal  cathexis, 
not  of  the  ego,  but  of  the  SELF,  one's  own  person.  Prior  to  his  clari- 
fication, narcissism  had  found  its  place  in  the  domain  of  the  ego. 
Subsequent  to  Hartmann's  formulation,  however,  Freudian  structural 
theorists  sought  to  establish  greater  harmony  with  clinical  observa- 
tion. The  SELF  then  became  the  great  resource  center  from  which 
the  ego  seemed  to  draw,  as  was  supposed  by  significant  psychoana- 
lytic thinkers  who  began  to  see  it  in  this  manner.  Of  them,  Heinz 
Kohut  was  among  the  most  prominent,  but  his  treatment  of  the  issue, 
in  the  spirit  of  Hartmann,  was  conducted  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  narcissism.  Others,  to  be  sure,  have  since  taken  issue  with  him  on 
this  matter. 

Roy  Schafer,  for  one,  while  conceding  the  merits  of  Kohut's  ef- 
forts to  develop  the  SELF  as  a  new  dynamic  and  structural  entity,  as 
well  as  a  vital  life  theme,  thus  serving  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
theory  and  practice,  faults  Kohut  for  his  ambiguity.  In  Schafer 's  words, 
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"Like  identity,  however,  Kohut's  'narcissistic  self  mixes  two  differ- 
ent types  of  discourse  in  that  it  represents  an  attempt  to  inject  the 
person  as  agent  into  a  natural  science  model."  The  observation  that 
Schafer  makes  he  would  also  apply  to  others  in  the  psychoanalytic 
movement.  With  misgivings,  he  sees  the  language  of  self  (and  iden- 
tity) seeking  to  become  the  dominant  language  of  modern  Freudian 
theory.  Indeed,  he  would  suggest  that  these  efforts  appear  to  be  re- 
formulating Freud's  earlier  statement  that  where  id  was,  ego  shall  be 
into  a  new  version:  where  ego  was,  there  SELF  or  identity  would  be. 
In  so  doing,  he  contends,  the  psychoanalytic  movement  is  actually 
entering  into  a  whole  new  realm  of  discourse  that  will  necessitate  its 
abandoning  the  traditional  natural  science  model  of  classical  psy- 
choanalytic theory  (1980,  p.  192).  In  the  meantime,  of  course,  Schafer 
has  continued  his  own  efforts  to  develop  a  psychoanalysis  through 
action  language,  that  would  jettison  its  psychodynamic  origins,  if 
not  its  nomenclature  and  understandings. 

Mention  should  be  made  here,  at  least  in  passing,  of  the  promi- 
nent contribution  of  Erik  H.  Erikson.  His  work  has  centered  more  on 
the  topic  of  identity,  but,  as  Schafer  has  indicated,  Erikson's  identity 
sounds  at  times  much  like  the  notion  of  SELF.  Through  his  work  our 
understanding  of  the  unification  process  has  been  advanced.  Erickson 
himself  prefers  to  speak  of  the  I  in  contrast  to  the  ego  as  the  very  core 
of  human  self-awareness,  the  capacity  that  makes  self-analysis  pos- 
sible. He  spelled  out  the  unique  position  held  by  the  I,  the  SELF,  the 
subject,  the  agent  around  whom  the  complexities  of  life  revolve  and 
to  whom  the  task  of  integrating  the  totality  is  assigned.  As  Erikson 
sees  it,  this  I  and  its  identity  functions  are  uniquely  permeated  by  the 
mysteries  of  a  languaged  existence — and  at  times  he  speaks  of  it  in 
terms  that  smack  almost  of  the  mystical,  as  in  Identity:  Youth  and 
Crisis  (1968). 

The  growing  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  SELF  came  into 
prominence  in  psychology  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century.  As 
Jerome  Bruner  (1990)  has  put  it: 

Two  historical  movements  were  already  in  progress  that,  in 
a  decade  or  two,  would  marginalize  "classical"  learning 
theory.  One  was  the  cognitive  revolution,  the  other 
transactionalism....  Before  that  revolution,  theories  of  per- 
sonality had  concentrated  almost  exclusively  upon  motiva- 
tion, affect,  and  their  transformations — matters  that  seemed 
to  be  within  reach  of  learning  theory.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
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period  in  the  1940s  when  such  "learning  theory  translations 
became  almost  a  cottage  industry."  But  with  the  advent  of 
the  cognitive  revolution,  emphasis  in  personality  theory  also 
shifted  to  more  cognitive  matters — for  example,  what  kinds 
of  "personal  constructs"  people  used  for  making  sense  of 
their  worlds  and  of  themselves....  But  the  second  historical 
movement  to  which  I  alluded  above  had  not  yet  reached  psy- 
chology— the  new  transactional  contextualism  that  was  ex- 
pressing itself  in  sociology  and  anthropology  in  such  doc- 
trines as  "ethnomethodology"  and  the  other  developments 
mentioned  in  chapter  2.  It  was  the  view  that  human  action 
could  not  be  fully  or  properly  accounted  for  from  the  inside 
out — by  reference  only  to  intrapsychic  dispositions,  traits, 
learning  capacities,  motives,  or  whatever....  The  social  world 
in  which  we  lived  was,  so  to  speak,  neither  "in  the  head"  nor 
"out  there"  in  some  positivistic  aboriginal  form.  And  both 
mind  and  the  Self  were  part  of  that  social  world.  If  the  cog- 
nitive revolution  erupted  in  1956,  the  contextual  revolution 
(at  least  in  psychology)  is  occurring  today,  (p.  104) 
Bruner's  mention  of  the  cognitive  movement  in  psychology  as 
erupting  in  the  middle  fifties  of  the  twentieth  century  is  particularly 
pertinent  to  our  study  of  SELF.  Since  that  eruption  cognitive  psy- 
chology has  undergone  considerable  alteration,  as  Bruner  himself 
readily  admits,  and  has  moved  noticeably  towards  considerations  that 
have  long  preoccupied  the  phenomenologists.  In  one  passage  he  states: 
Gergen — like  Garfinkel,  Schutz,  and  the  others  whose 
"ethno"-programs  in  sociology  and  anthropology  we  encoun- 
tered in  Chapter  2 — was  initially  interested  in  the  "rules"  by 
which  we  construct  and  negotiate  social  realities.  The  ego 
or  Self  was  envisaged  as  some  mix  of  decisionmaker,  strat- 
egist, and  gamesman  figuring  its  commitments,  even  includ- 
ing the  commitment,  to  use  Erving  Goffman's  phrase,  of  how 
to  present  Self  to  Others.  This  was  an  exceedingly  calculat- 
ing and  intellectual  view  of  Self,  and  I  think  that  it  reflected 
some  of  the  rationalism  of  the  early  cognitive  revolution.  It 
was  probably  the  rising  revolt  against  verificationist  episte- 
mology  that  freed  social  scientists  to  explore  other  ways  of 
conceiving  of  Self  aside  from  looking  at  it  as  a  reckoning 
agent  governed  by  logical  rules,  (p.  Ill) 
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To  his  credit,  Bruner  includes  himself  among  those  early  ratio- 
nalists in  the  cognitive  movement,  whose  position  today,  however, 
has  changed  significantly. 

After  these  comments,  Bruner  notes  that  the  late  1970s  and  the 
early  1980s  saw  the  notion  of  Self  as  a  storyteller  come  on  the  scene — 
the  Self  telling  stories  that  included  a  delineation  of  Self  as  part  of 
the  story.  No  doubt,  literary  theory  and  new  theories  of  narrative 
cognition  provoked  this  shift,  and  it  was  not  long  before  narrative 
was  at  the  center  of  the  stage. 

With  this,  Bruner  mentions  the  work  of  Donald  Spence  (1984), 
David  Polonoff  (1987),  Roy  Schafer  (1981),  and  Donald  Polkinghorne 
(1988) — authors  who  have  come  over  the  years  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  the  SELF  in  the  study  of  the  human,  but  most 
particularly  an  appreciation  of  the  SELF  as  a  narrative.  It  is  this  un- 
derstanding that  has  come  to  dominate  much  of  the  contemporary 
psychological  scene,  and  especially  the  current  cognitive  scene.  The 
comments  of  Polkinghorn's  phrase  well  the  growing  and  powerful 
developments  surrounding  Self-theory.  As  he  puts  it,  "Self,  then,  is 
not  a  static  thing  or  a  substance,  but  a  configuring  of  personal  events 
into  an  historical  unity  which  includes  not  only  what  one  has  been 
but  also  anticipations  of  what  one  will  be"  (1988,  p.  150). 

Such  is  an  overall  picture  of  the  development  of  SELF-theory 
over  the  present  century.  This  discussion  has  provided  us  a  context 
for  our  exploration  of  existential-phenomenological  thinking  on  the 
SELF.  Such  a  discussion  is  needed;  first,  because  the  subjective  and 
highly  human,  personalistic  thrust  that  seems  to  inhabit  self-theory 
appears  relevant  and  related  to  phenomenological  theorizing;  and 
second,  because  the  existential  and  phenomenological  thinking  has 
itself  contributed  significantly  to  the  understanding  of  the  human 
SELF.  Our  emphasis  will  center  principally  on  the  Heideggerian  (and 
Ricoeurian)  explication  of  SELF,  an  understanding  that  Hall  and 
Lindzey  feel  has  the  greatest  pertinence  for  personality  theorizing 
(1978,  p.  312).  This  emphasis  hopefully  will  enable  us  to  see  both  the 
significant  roots  that  much  of  current  thought  in  cognitive  psychol- 
ogy has  in  the  philosophical  and  psychological  reflections  of  phe- 
nomenology, as  well  as  the  profound  enrichment  that  phenomeno- 
logical thought  itself  can  make  to  our  full  appreciation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  being  human. 
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The  self  as  articulated  by  Martin  Heidegger 

In  section  25  of  his  Being  and  Time  (1927/1962)  Heidegger  dis- 
cusses an  approach  to  the  existential  question  of  the  "Who"  of  Dasein. 
He  states: 

Dasein  is  an  entity  which  is  in  each  case  I  myself;  its  Being 
is  in  each  case  mine.  This  definition  indicates  an  ontologically 
constitutive  state,  but  it  does  no  more  than  indicate  it.  At  the 
same  time  this  tells  us  ontically  (though  in  a  rough  and  ready 
fashion)  that  in  each  case  an  T — not  Others — is  this  entity. 
The  question  of  the  'who'  answers  itself  in  terms  of  the  T 
itself,  the  'subject',  the  'Self.'  The  'who'  is  what  maintains 
itself  as  something  identical  throughout  changes  in  its  Ex- 
periences and  ways  of  behaviour,  and  which  relates  itself  to 
this  changing  multiplicity  in  so  doing....  As  something  self- 
same in  manifold  otherness,  it  has  the  character  of  the  Self, 
(p.  150ff) 
Later  in  the  same  section,  Heidegger  raises  the  issue  again  in 
the  following  way: 

In  clarifying  Being-in-the-world  we  have  shown  that  a  bare 
subject  without  a  world  never  'in'  proximally,  nor  is  it  ever 
given.  And  so  in  the  end  an  isolated  T  without  Others  is  just 
as  far  from  being  proximally  given.  If,  however,  'the  Oth- 
ers' already  are  there  with  us  in  Being-in-the-world,  and  if 
this  is  ascertained  phenomenally,  even  this  should  not  mis- 
lead us  into  supposing  that  the  ontological  structure  of  what 
is  thus  'given'  is  obvious,  requiring  no  investigation.  Our 
task  is  to  make  visible  phenomenally  the  species  to  which 
this  Dasein-with  in  closest  everydayness  belongs,  and  to 
Interpret  it  in  a  way  which  is  ontologically  appropriate,  (p. 
152) 

In  the  following  paragraph  he  then  notes  that  if  the  "I"  is  an  es- 
sential characteristic  of  Dasein,  then  it  is  one  which  must  be  inter- 
preted existentially.  In  that  case  the  "Who?"  is  to  be  answered  only 
by  exhibiting  phenomenally  a  definite  kind  of  Being  which  Dasein 
possesses.  If  in  each  case  Dasein  is  its  Self  only  in  existing,  then  the 
constancy  of  the  Self,  no  less  than  the  possibility  of  its  failure  to 
stand  by  itself,  requires  that  we  formulate  the  question  existentially 
and  ontologically  as  the  sole  appropriate  way  of  access  to  its  prob- 
lematic. 
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It  is  apparent  thus  far  that  Heidegger  sees  the  Who,  the  I,  the  Self 
as  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  Dasein  as  an  Existent  that  is  in- 
conceivable ontologically  as  well  as  epistemologically  without  the 
world  and  without  "Others."  So  true  is  this,  that  he  is  led  to  remark 
quite  profoundly  that  the  assertion  that  it  is  I  who  in  each  case  Dasein 
is,  is  ontically  obvious;  but  this  must  not  mislead  us  into  supposing 
that  the  route  for  an  ontological  Interpretation  of  what  is  'given'  in 
this  way  has  thus  been  unmistakably  prescribed.  Indeed  it  remains 
questionable  whether  even  the  mere  ontical  content  of  the  above  as- 
sertion does  proper  justice  to  the  stock  of  phenomena  belonging  to 
everyday  Dasein.  It  could  be  that  the  "who"  of  everyday  Dasein  just 
is  not  the  'I  myself  (p.  150). 

Such  statements  are  most  significant  and  relevant  for  our  topic  at 
hand.  However,  there  is  more  to  his  expose.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
Division  Two,  Heidegger  again  takes  up  the  matter.  As  he  puts  it 
there: 

In  this  attestation  an  authentic  potentiality-for-Being-one's 
Self  is  to  be  given  us  to  understand.  The  question  of  the 
'who'  of  Dasein  has  been  answered  with  the  expression  'Self.' 
Dasein's  Selfhood  has  been  defined  formally  as  a  way  of 
existing,  and  therefore  not  as  an  entity  present-at-hand.  For 
the  most  part  I  myself  am  not  the  'who'  of  Dasein;  the  they- 
self  is  its  'who.'  Authentic  Being-one's-Self  takes  the  defi- 
nite form  of  an  existentiell  modification  of  the  'they';  and 
this  modification  must  be  defined  existentially.  (p.  312) 
In  other  words,  the  SELF  is  now  seen  by  Heidegger  as  a  way  or 
style  of  existing  in  which  the  Others,  the  "they,"  wields  tremendous, 
though  not  the  sole,  influence.  This  is  a  dimension  of  the  issue  that 
will  figure  most  prominently  in  our  subsequent  and  expanded  articu- 
lation of  the  relationship  of  the  SELF  and  the  OTHER — a  dimension 
to  be  treated  later. 

If  one  were  to  summarize  the  position  of  Heidegger  that  has  been 
depicted  thus  far,  it  would  reduce  to  several  significant  propositions 
that  we  might  phrase  in  the  following  manner.  First:  that  the  human 
being  cannot  possibly  be  understood  for  what  it  is  unless  it  is  seen  in 
terms  of  its  existence,  that  is  to  say,  its  existence-in-the-world.  In 
other  words,  the  subject  that  is  the  human  cannot  be  understood  as  a 
subsistent,  isolated  Being,  but  must  be  seen  as  a  Being-in-the- world, 
a  being  in  the  very  structure  of  whose  essence  the  world  is  a  constitu- 
ent. And  this  world,  to  which  we  refer,  is  first  and  foremost,  not  the 
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world  of  inhuman  entities,  but  of  human  beings.  The  human  is  a  Be- 
ing-in-the-world,  indeed;  but  it  is  a  Being-in-the-world-of-entities, 
particularly  human  entities.  Par  excellence,  the  human's  world  is  the 
world  of  humans,  not  things.  But  even  things,  he  would  add,  have 
precious  interpersonal  significance,  for  our  use  of  them  is  ever 
peopled,  so  to  speak.  This  is  captured  in  his  comment  that  Dasein,  in 
using  entities,  is  ever  acting  as  a  mit-Sein,  always  with,  among  people, 
even  when  we  are  alone.  Thus  man  is  above  all,  a  Dasein,  who  is  at 
once  a  mit-Sein  Dasein  (at  home  in  the  world  of  things  with  all  their 
interpersonal  significance)  and  especially  a  mit-Dasein  Dasein  (des- 
tined for  his  personal  best  when  engaged  in  the  presence  of  other 
human  beings). 

Secondly,  as  a  Being-in-the-world,  the  human  Being  exists,  ex- 
periences its  existence  in  a  unique  way,  and  this  unique  existence 
constitutes  its  STYLE  of  Being-in-the-world.  Thus,  while  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  speak  of  the  person  as  a  SUBJECT  that  underlies  or  sup- 
ports, so  to  speak,  its  projects  in  the  world,  it  is  only  when  it  is  under- 
stood in  terms  of  its  unique  way  or  style  of  existing,  or  Being-in-the- 
world,  that  that  human  subject  can  be  understood  as  an  idiosyncratic 
SELF  exerting  its  influence  and  having  its  impact  on  life.  It  is  the 
SELF  that  allows  the  individual  to  be  understood  as  the  unique  and 
significant  EXISTENT  that  it  is.  Thus,  it  is  the  person  as  a  SELF 
dynamically  impacting  life  that  preoccupies  the  studies  of  psychol- 
ogy, and  rightly  so. 

Thirdly,  the  person,  as  a  unique  existence,  or  SELF,  entails,  as  we 
have  said,  a  commercium  with  both  the  things  of  the  world  (if  you  will, 
the  vorhanden  of  the  world)  and  also  other  EXISTENTS,  other  human 
BEINGS-IN-THE- WORLD.  However,  while  both  entities  and  other 
persons  are  vitally  significant  in  the  SELF'S  life,  each  in  its  own  way,  it 
is  the  latter,  the  human,  that  enjoys  a  special  qualitative  primacy  in  the 
SELF'S  operation,  unfolding  and  development.  Indeed,  it  is  this  pri- 
macy that  provides  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  what  human  exist- 
ence is  all  about.  In  other  words,  the  other  EXISTENTS,  especially  the 
OTHER  human  Beings-in-the-world,  constitute  through  their  interac- 
tions with  the  SELF,  the  most  critical  ingredient  for  the  understanding 
of  precisely  what  the  existence  of  the  individual  human  EXISTENT, 
the  individual  SELF,  truly  entails.  In  brief,  Heidegger  acknowledges 
that  the  human  is  a  Dasein,  but  a  Dasein  that  is  a  mit-Sein  Dasein  and 
first  and  foremost,  a  Dasein  that  is  a  mit-Dasein  Dasein.  This  can  be 
said  of  no  other  being  in  the  world. 
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The  self  as  articulated  by  Paul  Ricoeur 

The  preceding  discussion  on  Heidegger's  articulation  of  the  Self 
gives  one  an  apt  introduction  to  the  thought  of  Paul  Ricoeur  on  the 
same  topic.  The  answer  to  the  question  of  the  "who"  was  the  SELF, 
and  the  question  of  the  "SELF"  was  answered  by  the  style  of  exist- 
ence manifested  by  the  I,  an  existence  in  which  the  OTHER  plays  a 
significant  role.  It  is  upon  this  foundation  that  Ricoeur  built  his  own 
response.  Needless  to  say,  Ricoeur's  articulation  makes  demands  of 
its  own.  As  was  indicated  previously,  Ricoeur's  initial  work  focused 
on  the  primacy  of  the  will.  Subsequently,  however,  he  came  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  the  issue  and  his  own  development 
led  him  to  an  understanding  of  the  unique  role  of  language  in  its 
many  forms.  This  was  seen  in  the  early  sixties,  but  became  very  evi- 
dent by  1971  when  his  work  on  "The  Model  of  the  Text:  Meaningful 
Action  Considered  as  a  Text"  was  published.  From  this  time  on  he 
gradually  cultivated  an  extraordinary  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship between  language  and  action.  To  be  sure,  this  development  bred 
a  history  all  its  own,  as  Ricoeur  himself  is  the  first  to  admit.  His 
focus  on  language  eventually  led  him  to  much  greater  understand- 
ings. As  he  puts  it  in  a  different  1971  publication: 

...I  felt  compelled  to  shift  my  interest  from  the  original  prob- 
lem of  the  structure  of  the  will  to  the  problem  of  language  as 
such,  which  had  remained  subsidiary  even  at  the  time  when 
I  was  studying  the  strange  structures  of  the  symbolism  of 
myths.  I  was  compelled  to  do  so  for  several  reasons  which  I 
will  now  try  to  explain.  First,  my  reflection  on  the  structure 
of  psychoanalytic  theory;  secondly,  the  important  change  in 
the  philosophical  scene,  at  least  in  France,  where  structural- 
ism was  beginning  to  replace  existentialism  and  even  phe- 
nomenology; thirdly,  my  continuing  interest  in  the  problem 
raised  by  religious  language... and  finally,  my  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  British  and  American  school  of  ordinary  lan- 
guage philosophy,  in  which  I  saw  a  way  of  both  renewing 
phenomenology  and  of  replying  to  the  excesses  of  structur- 
alism, (p.  14-18) 
With  this  Ricoeur's  own  growth  took  on  tremendous  strides.  His 
understanding  of  indirection  in  language,  of  symbolism,  of  myths,  of 
metaphors  and  metaphorization,  and  of  narrativity  led  to  a  powerful 
and  subtle  appreciation  of  language,  hermeneutics,  drama,  history, 
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literary  criticism  and  interpretation  on  a  broad  scale.  This  was  his 
history  until  the  1980's  when  the  work  on  narrativity  brought  him 
back  to  practical  philosophy  and  theology  and  the  addressing  of  hu- 
man action  in  its  fullness.  This  development  tied  intimately  into  a 
more  profound  appreciation  of  language,  for  he  had  come  to  grasp  in 
an  entirely  new  way  the  interrelationship  between  language  and  ac- 
tion. As  Van  Den  Hengel  (1994)  pointed  out,  Ricoeur  came  to  ac- 
knowledge a  finding  of  Ordinary  Language  Philosophy  that  human 
discourse  is  an  action,  and  inversely  that  human  action  is  meaningful 
action,  that  is,  "une  action  parlante"  (p.  55) 

Along  with  such  profound  realizations,  Ricoeur  appreciated  the 
fact  that  the  analytic  of  action  can  be  best  grasped  in  terms  of  the 
description  of  action,  the  prescription  of  action  and  the  narration  of 
action.  He  came  to  see  the  priority  of  the  Why  and  the  Who  of  action 
over  the  What,  as  well  as  the  significance  of  human  intentionality, 
especially  one's  commissives  of  the  future  in  which  one  commits  the 
SELF  to  a  future  action  in  accordance  with  a  word  given  in  the  present. 
It  is  through  and  with  such  language  that  the  SELF  projects  itself 
into  the  future,  while  at  the  same  time  utilizing  whatever  explana- 
tory procedures  an  analysis  may  call  for  despite  the  purported  intui- 
tions of  human  introspections. 

In  essence,  the  ontology  of  the  SELF,  of  which  Ricoeur  speaks,  is 
seen  as  the  construction  of  a  three-fold  dialectic — a  dialectic  that 
throws  invaluable  light  on  the  manner  in  which  the  SELF,  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  all  along,  is  uniquely  mediated  and  postured 
for  the  unique  tasks  that  await  it.  Indeed  it  is  this  threefold  dialectic 
and  the  profound  comprehension  that  it  yields  that  provide  us  with 
an  ontological  framework  of  human  action  that  leads  to  a  new  herme- 
neutic  of  the  SELF  beyond  Descartes  (with  his  exaggerated  and  tran- 
scendental subject)  as  well  as  Nietzsche  (with  his  more  demeaned 
and  empty  subject).  Thus  it  was  that  the  comprehension  of  SELF 
that  Ricoeur  ultimately  formulated,  based  initially  on  the  thought  of 
Heidegger,  provided  an  extraordinary  depiction  of  the  unique  com- 
plexities of  the  Being-in-the-world  that  was  later  embodied  in  his 
own  remarkable  work,  Oneself  As  Another  (1992). 

It  is  to  this  three-fold  dialectic,  as  depicted  by  Ricoeur,  that  we 
now  turn  to  gain  some  understanding  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  SELF 
that  the  human  Dasein  is  in  this  world-that-is-his  amid  the  mit-Seins 
and  the  mit-Daseins  that  he  is  ever  confronting.  At  the  outset  we 
noted  that  the  SELF  was  remarkable  in  that  it  constituted  a  singular 
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version  of  the  BEING-THERE  that  is  the  human  DASEIN.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  uniqueness  that  we  shall  focus  on  at  this  time.  And  this 
first  significant  dialectic  that  Ricoeur  cites  has  to  do  with  the  dialec- 
tic of  explanation  and  understanding  in  which  the  SELF  is  so  fre- 
quently engaged.  Unlike  Dilthey,  who  had  seen  explanation  and  un- 
derstanding as  opposite  characteristics  of  natural  and  social  sciences 
respectively,  Ricoeur  sees  a  personal  complementarity  that  frequently 
obtains  between  them.  As  he  phrased  it,  the  SELF  is  mediated  by  a 
dialectic  of  explanation  and  understanding,  and  the  primary  rootedness 
of  our  understanding  (to  say  nothing  of  our  countless  explanations) 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  or  underestimated.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  pre- 
supposes our  involvement  as  participant,  thanks  to  which  we  actu- 
ally belong  to  the  world  before  we  are  subjects  capable  of  setting  up 
objects  in  opposition  to  ourselves  in  order  to  judge  them  and  to  sub- 
mit them  to  our  intellectual  and  technical  mastery.  In  short,  the  SELF 
is  not  intuitively  or  transcendentally  grasped;  rather  it  is  only  medi- 
ately available.  Thus,  our  human  access  to  the  SELF  demands  the 
effort  of  working  through  the  analytical  explanations  relevant  to  the 
SELF,  for  there  is  no  genuine  understanding  of  the  SELF  that  does 
not  first  have  recourse  to  explanatory  procedures. 

This  is  to  say  that  the  SELF,  as  seen  by  Ricoeur,  is  not  intuitively 
obtained  through  introspection.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  via  the 
long  detour  of  the  traces  of  the  self  that  this  is  accomplished.  Or  to 
phrase  it  in  the  words  of  Ricoeur  himself,  "...there  is  no  self-under- 
standing which  is  not  mediated  by  signs,  symbols  and  texts;  in  the 
last  resort  understanding  coincides  with  the  interpretation  given  to 
these  mediating  terms.  In  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  hermeneu- 
tics  gradually  frees  itself  from  the  idealism  with  which  Husserl  had 
tried  to  identify  phenomenology"  (1983,  p.  191). 

In  brief,  the  first  dialectic,  that  between  explanation  and  under- 
standing, frees  us  from  the  primacy  of  a  subjectivity  that  would  seek 
to  be  independent  of  languaged  action.  By  so  doing,  it  leads  us  to  the 
text  itself  to  uncover  the  internal  dynamic  that  governs  the  structur- 
ing of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  power  that  the  work  has  to  project 
itself  outside  itself  and  give  birth  to  a  world  which  is  truly  the  world 
intended.  In  essence,  then,  the  first  dialectic  that  Ricoeur  calls  to  our 
attention  gives  us  an  appreciation  that  the  SELF  of  which  we  speak, 
in  our  languaged  action  and  our  action  language,  is  at  once  the  hu- 
man Dasein  we  are,  who  arrives  at  a  genuine  appreciation  of  who  he 
or  she  is  by  an  arduous  task  of  SELF  critiquing — a  critiquing  that 
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reveals  the  human  Dasein  as  a  modest  SELF,  to  be  sure,  but  a  SELF 
that  retains  the  possibility,  as  well  as  the  conatus,  the  desire  and  ef- 
fort, towards  authenticity. 

Such  is  the  first  dialectic  which  has  to  do  with  the  arduous  task  of 
SELF-critiquing  by  way  of  analysis  and  interpretation,  and  its  con- 
tribution to  our  unique  style  of  human  existence  in  the  world.  The 
second  dialectic,  cited  by  Ricoeur,  focuses  on  the  identity  of  the  SELF 
as  constituted  between  our  human  sameness  (IDEM)  and  our  human 
selfhood  (IPSEITAS).  This  is  an  entirely  different  aspect  of  the  SELF'S 
unique  identity  in  the  world,  showing  forth  as  it  does  two  meanings 
of  identity  engaged  in  an  ongoing  dialectical  relationship  that  cap- 
tures their  temporality  and,  within  limits,  their  historicity  as  well.  In 
short,  the  unique  human  identity  is  shown  to  be  a  configured  tempo- 
ral process  through  and  through,  a  process  of  actions  that  have  cap- 
tured themselves  in  a  human  character  (the  IDEM,  as  Ricoeur  phrases 
it)  and  of  actions  that  are  innovative  and  initiatory  (the  human 
IPSEITAS).  The  SELF  is  what  it  is,  but  it  is  also  in  the  process  of 
becoming  more.  Both  aspects  are  to  be  taken  seriously,  belonging  as 
they  do  to  the  human  narrative  that  each  and  every  SELF  is  some- 
how living  out. 

Van  Den  Hengel  has  phrased  the  second  dialectic  that  enters  re- 
markably into  the  formation  of  the  human  SELF  quite  clearly.  As  he 
puts  it: 

In  the  narrative  there  is  an  interaction  of  a  self  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  maintains  an  identity  of  constancy  (a  self  that  re- 
mains the  same,  hence  "sameness"),  with  a  self  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  projects  itself  into  the  future  and  commits  itself 
to  change  and  transformation  (a  self  that  is  not  yet  but  be- 
comes in  the  kept  word  which  Ricoeur  calls  "ipseity").  The 
human  self  is  constituted  precisely  in  this  dialectic  of 
sameness  and  ipseity.  The  self  develops  in  a  process,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  actions  that  have  "sedimented"  themselves  in 
what  Ricoeur  calls  the  human  character.  Here  the  self  dis- 
plays a  consistency,  a  constancy,  a  substantive  identity,  which 
endures  as  something  that  can  be  identified  again  and  again 
as  being  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  he  or  she  also  under- 
takes actions  that  are  innovative  or  initiative.  In  brief  the 
human  person  is  not  only  a  settled  self.  At  the  level  of  ipseity 
the  self's  authenticity  consists  in  remaining  truthful  to  the 
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self  by  keeping  a  given  word.  The  self  is  determined  by  ac- 
tions that  we  have  described  above  as  commissives  or 
promissives.  In  projected  actions  the  identity  is  not  substan- 
tive but  as  fragile  as  the  promise  given  to  another.  Narra- 
tives configure  this  dialectic  through  the  concordance-dis- 
cordance of  the  plot.  The  dialectical  identity  of  the  self  of 
the  narrative  personage  is  displayed  at  the  moment  of  the 
"change  of  fortune."  This  is  the  moment  in  which  the 
sedimented  self  is  confronted  with  a  new  opportunity  or  cri- 
sis. In  the  capacity  of  the  personage  to  respond  with  a  new 
initiative,  committing  him  or  her  to  new  possibilities,  the 
self  is  shown  as  being  more  than  inflexible  constancy.  It  be- 
comes other  without  losing  personal  identity,  that  is,  it  be- 
comes itself  without  in  some  manner  remaining  the  same. 
Hence,  Ricoeur  identifies  the  self  as  a  dialectic  of  "sameness" 
and  "ipseity."  Also  the  dialectic  is  rooted  in  an  ontology  which 
we  will  identify  below  with  Spinoza's  conatus,  the  desire 
and  effort  to  be.  (1994,  p.  467) 
Such,  in  essence,  is  the  second  dialectic,  that  contributes  so  sig- 
nificantly and  remarkably  to  the  formation  of  the  human  SELF,  as 
Ricoeur  has  astutely  depicted  it. 

The  third  dialectic,  as  enunciated  by  Ricoeur,  is  then  that  which 
obtains  between  the  SELF  and  the  other.  And  of  all  the  dialectics,  it 
is  by  far  the  most  encompassing.  Indeed,  this  dialectic  was  for  Ricoeur, 
important  enough  to  give  rise  to  the  very  title  of  one  of  his  more 
recent  books:  Onselfas  Another.  In  this  instance  the  dialectical  op- 
posite of  the  SELF  is  the  other  in  its  countless  guises.  It  allows  for 
the  dimension  of  alterity,  that  is  to  say,  the  other(s)  involved  in  inter- 
actions as  well  as  passions,  actions  that  are  effected  or  actions  that 
are  suffered.  Every  action,  as  Ricoeur  pointed  out  several  times,  has 
its  agents  as  well  as  its  patients.  This  can  lead  to  situations  and  expe- 
riences that  are  quite  complex,  quite  powerful  at  times,  and  often 
quite  critical.  These  actions,  to  repeat,  include  not  only  interactions 
or  actions  in  common,  but  also  passions,  those  actions  that  are  un- 
dergone or  suffered.  In  some  instances  the  power  of  interaction  may 
take  the  form  of  gentle  persuasion,  but  in  others  it  may  give  rise  to 
hideous  cruelty  and/or  suffering.  Thus,  every  action/passion  entails 
the  other  in  some  form  or  other,  and  may  be  said  to  have,  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  an  ethical  and  moral  ambiance  and  tone. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  third  dialectic,  Ricoeur  introduces  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  a  new  subtle,  but  powerful  threefold  experience;  that  of 
alterity  and/or  passivity  in  several  possible  forms.  The  first  alterity 
experience  that  he  cites  is  that  of  one's  own  body.  One's  body,  is  a 
nonobjectifiable  thing,  but  nonetheless  enigmatically  participates  in 
the  SELF  to  which  it  belongs  as  flesh,  as  it  also  belongs  to  the  world, 
since  the  body  can  be  found  also  in  the  domain  of  things.  Human 
SELVES  are  bodies,  belonging  to  the  domain  of  things  as  they  do, 
they  imply  an  alterity  of  sorts.  Indeed,  the  human  SELF  is  both:  it  is 
flesh  for  me  to  experience  and  a  body  for  others  to  experience.  Such 
is  the  first  alterity  or  otherness  with  which  the  SELF  deals  in  count- 
less, seemingly  unending  ways. 

A  second  variation  of  alterity  in  the  third  dialectic  is  the 
intersubjective  other.  This  has  to  do  with  the  other  as  another  flesh, 
another  I,  another  exteriority;  but,  as  Ricoeur  makes  clear,  such  ex- 
perience with  the  other  transforms  the  person  into  a  SELF  of  reci- 
procity and/or  dialogue.  It  is  this  experience  with  and  towards  the 
other,  that  highlights  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  and  by  the  other. 
Such  indeed  is  a  vital  and  significant  aspect  of  the  SELF'S  alterity  in 
the  human  interaction. 

The  third  alterity  experience  in  the  domain  of  the  third  dialectic 
has  to  do  with  the  other  within  us:  a  passivity  of  sorts,  as  one  deals 
with  the  question  of  conscience,  and  engages  seriously  with  the  voice 
within,  with  the  responsibility  of  which  one  is  quite  conscious  and 
by  which  one  is  addressed  to  respond  ethically  and  morally  in  a  given 
situation.  This  third  dialectic— that  between  SELFHOOD  and  OTH- 
ERNESS—  is  more  foundational  than  the  relation  between  reflec- 
tion and  analysis  (the  first  dialectic  of  which  we  spoke)  and  the 
dialectic,  the  contrast,  between  SELFHOOD  and  SAMENESS  (the 
second  dialectic  that  we  cited  above).  The  OTHERNESS  in  this  in- 
stance, the  third  alterity  of  the  third  dialectic,  is  joined  to  SELFHOOD 
and  its  alterity  or  passivity,  both  intrinsic  to  the  experience  of  one's 
conscience,  and  may  be  manifested  (1)  by  our  flesh  as  mediator  of 
self  and  the  world,  or  (2)  by  another  or  foreign  self  whom  we  ac- 
tively or  passively  confront,  or  (3)  by  the  subtle  passivity  of  our  con- 
science itself,  the  relation  of  the  self  to  itself  in  the  light  of  our  inter- 
personal bonding  to  each  other.  In  this  third  dialectic,  the  self  attests 
to  itself:  the  body  is  other  but  not  radically  so  for  it  is  "my"  body;  or 
the  other  (his  person  or  his  face)  confronts  me  as  one  who  is  respon- 
sible and  capable,  as  well  as  worthy,  of  an  ethical  reply  while  his  or 
her  word  enters  historically  into  the  origin  of  my  acts;  or  the  self- 
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designation  whereby  I  impute  moral  responsibility  for  my  acts  to 
myself  on  bases  that  originate  in  the  countless  personal  and  cultural 
interactions  outside  of  my  mere  SELF. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  understanding  of  SUBJECT  and  especially 
of  SELF  that  Heidegger,  and  particularly  Ricoeur,  formulated  in  their 
efforts  to  comprehend  the  SELF  dimension  of  the  AUTO-BIO-CUL- 
TURAL Being  that  is  the  human  person.  As  we  pointed  out  in  the 
previous  chapter,  the  AUTOS  or  SELF  constitutes  the  significant  di- 
mension in  the  human  personality  that  enables  the  human  being  to 
employ  its  biological  and  cultural  resources  in  the  pursuit  of  its  self- 
determined  projects,  plans  and  imaginative  possibilities.  Our  aim  in 
this  chapter  centered  on  an  appreciation  of  the  full  import  of  that 
SELF,  particularly  as  it  was  first  adumbrated  by  Heidegger,  and  then 
further  articulated  by  Ricoeur.  We  focused  on  its  movement  towards 
the  determination  and  actualization  of  those  resources  that  it  has  cul- 
tivated over  time,  whatever  the  specific  dialectic  entailed  and  what- 
ever the  unique  alterity  involved  in  the  specific  third  dialectic  of 
SELF  and  OTHER. 

As  Van  Den  Hengel  has  phrased  it: 

Selfhood  cannot  be  thought  without  alterity,  the  other  in  the 
experience  of  my  own  body,  in  the  experience  of 
intersubjective  relationships,  and  in  the  experience  of  the 
indebtedness  of  existence  (conscience).  Beyond  becoming, 
being  must  also  encompass  otherness.  That  means  being  in- 
cludes passivity:  all  the  experiences  in  which  the  self  is  for- 
bidden to  occupy  the  place  of  foundation"  (1994,  p.  55). 

Such  in  brief  is  the  SELF  that  is  involved  in  the  unique  version  of 
the  Being-There  of  the  human  Dasein  that  is  the  Dasein's  SELF:  a 
version  that  is  grasped  mediately  and  only  mediately.  It  is  grasped 
mediately,  thanks  to  the  hermeneutical  achievement  that  accompa- 
nies the  prerequisite  explanations  and  understandings  that  are  en- 
tailed in  the  languaged  activities  accompanying  human  existence. 
Also,  it  is  grasped  thanks  to  the  historical  constancy  (the  Idem)  and 
the  transformative  projectives  (the  Ipseity)  that  enter  so  remarkably 
and  inevitably  into  the  human's  genuine  and  effective  passion  and 
search  for  the  possible;  and  finally,  it  is  grasped  mediately,  thanks  to 
the  OTHERNESS  or  ALTERITY  that  actively  or  passively  makes  its 
presence  constantly  somehow  felt  and  seriously  experienced  in  and 
through  our  own  bodies,  or  our  interpersonal  exchanges  with  other 
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human  beings  and  bodies,  or  the  extraordinary  moral  evaluations  and 
exhortations  of  our  consciences  that  language,  culture  and  human 
ethical  experiences  have  made  knowable,  intelligible  and  accessible 
to  all  human  beings.  As  Ricoeur  has  pointed  out  so  beautifully,  this 
SELF  of  which  we  are  speaking  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  self- 
designation  of  humans  as  the  owners  and  authors  of  their  deeds.  It 
implies  also  our  self-interpretation  in  terms  of  the  achievements  and 
failures  of  what  we  call  the  practices  and  plans  and  ethical  evalua- 
tions of  the  human  lives  that  are  ours. 
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Chapter  Four 


Principal  Constituents  in  the 
Integer's  Transformation 


We  can  compare  every  man  to  a  car  traveling  down  the  path  of 
life.  It  is  riding  on  four  wheels:  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral-spiri- 
tual, and  the  emotional  wheels.  These  are  the  four  phases  of  human 
nature  and  personality  that  must  be  set  straight  if  we  are  going  to 
succeed  in  bringing  this  nature  into  a  rich,  creative,  and  fruitful  rela- 
tion of  cooperation  with  God's  graces.  Corresponding  to  these  four 
wheels  are  four  maturities  that  must  be  developed  in  a  person  to 
enable  him  or  her  to  effect  that  cooperation:  physical  maturity,  intel- 
lectual maturity,  moral-spiritual  maturity,  and  emotional  maturity. 

As  we  drive  along,  we  find  much  to  our  annoyance  and  deepen- 
ing concern,  that  our  car  tends  to  swerve  right  and  left,  at  times  even 
threatening  to  head  into  the  ditch.  So  often  does  this  happen  that  we 
are  forced  to  get  out  and  see  what  is  wrong.  Thus,  we  examine  the 
physical  wheel — only  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  half  bad.  Nor  is  the 
intellectual  unsatisfactory,  despite  sputnik,  lunik,  and  a  million  other 
things.  And  so  we  turn  to  the  moral-spiritual  wheel.  Here,  we  seem- 
ingly have  uncovered  the  source  of  our  trouble,  and  there  are  many 
who  rest  satisfied  once  they  have  issued  a  scathing  denunciation  of 
our  turpitude.  Generalizations  of  this  sort  help  little,  and  can  scarcely 
be  considered  an  aid  to  understanding.  It  is  extremely  superficial  to 
analyze  everything  in  terms  of  moral  failure.  Actually,  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  effort,  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  effort, 
going  into  our  homes  without  results  to  show  for  it.  However,  having 
made  our  analysis  of  what  we  deem  the  significant  factors  in  human 
nature  to  account  for  its  obvious  failure,  we  get  back  into  our  car  and 
drive  away. 

But  lo  and  behold!  It  swerves  again.  Now  we  are  dumbfounded! 
And  well  we  should  be,  for  we  have  completely  overlooked  the  fourth 
wheel:  the  emotional  factor. 

The  fact  is  that  we  must  come  to  grips  with  the  fourth  wheel  as 
honestly  and  fully  as  we  have  come  to  face  the  other  wheels.  We 
must  come  to  realize  the  dynamic  role  that  emotional  maturity  and 
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immaturity  play  on  the  educational  scene  and  see  them  functioning 
before  our  very  eyes. 

In  his  study,  The  Mature  Mind  (1949),  Harry  Overstreet  calls  the 
maturity  concept  the  most  challenging  concept  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Valuable  as  his  observations  are,  they  leave  something  to  be 
desired.  Actually  there  is  not  just  one  maturity  or  even  two;  there  are 
four,  as  noted  earlier. 

And  the  task  of  the  educator,  being  as  it  is  the  development 
of  these  four  maturities,  can  best  be  described  in  terms  of 
integration.  This  is  the  key  concept  in  the  whole  issue  of 
personality  development,  and  one  gradually  emerging  as  the 
most  valuable  of  all  psychiatric  concepts.  It  expresses  beau- 
tifully and  clearly  the  purpose  of  all  our  efforts;  for  when 
the  four  maturities  are  developed  in  a  person,  when  all  his 
resources  (chemical,  intellectual,  emotional  and  moral,  ethi- 
cal) are  perfected  and  available,  then  he  can  function  as  a 
unit,  as  an  organized,  synthesized  whole,  as  an  integer — and 
not  at  loggerheads  with  himself.  (Murray,  1960,  p.  433) 
This  passage  was  written  in  an  attempt  to  unify,  in  an  effective 
metaphorical  manner,  the  concepts  of  maturity  and  integration  and 
to  illustrate  graphically  their  specific  dynamism  in  the  human  pic- 
ture of  life.  Although  much  can  be  said  today  that  was  unsayable  at 
that  time,  the  fact  remains  that  the  passage  with  all  its  limitations  still 
speaks  with  considerable  relevancy  to  our  present  efforts  to  under- 
stand human  existence.  Indeed,  it  serves  ideally  to  set  the  stage  for 
the  task  that  will  engage  this  entire  chapter. 

Recall  that  in  the  previous  chapter,  Bruner  (1990)  was  quoted 
concerning  the  cognitive  revolution  at  mid-twentieth  century  that 
gripped  personality  theory,  substituting  as  it  did  a  concentration  on 
cognitive  matters  for  a  focus  on  motivation,  affect  and  their  transfor- 
mations. As  he  put  it: 

The  ego  or  the  Self  was  envisaged  as  some  mix  of 
decisionmaker,  strategist,  and  gamesman  figuring  its  com- 
mitments, even  including  the  commitment,  to  use  Erving 
Goffman's  phrase,  of  how  to  present  Self  to  Others.  This 
was  an  exceedingly  calculating  and  intellectual  view  of  Self, 
and  I  think  that  it  reflected  some  of  the  rationalism  of  the 
early  cognitive  revolution.  It  was  probably  the  rising  revolt 
against  verificationist  epistemology  that  freed  social  scien- 
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tists  to  explore  other  ways  of  conceiving  of  Self  aside  from 
looking  at  it  as  a  reckoning  agent  governed  by  logical  rules, 
(p.  HO) 
The  Bruner  passage,  in  effect,  provides  an  inkling  of  the  cloudi- 
ness that  beset  personality  theorists  who  were  seeking  at  the  time  to 
formulate  a  coherent  understanding  amid  the  quandary  that  confronted 
the  attempt  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  human  per- 
son— a  picture  that  could  at  the  same  time  further  the  empirical  ef- 
forts of  psychological  researchers.  Likewise,  it  illustrates  the  man- 
ner in  which  theorists  were  seeking  to  isolate  the  respective  constitu- 
ents that  comprise  our  understanding  of  the  phenomenon  of  integra- 
tion: some  through  a  concentration  on  cognition  and  others  through 
a  focus  on  motivation  and  affect. 

A  somewhat  different,  but  equally  interesting,  example  of  the 
current  effort  to  cite  and  comprehend  the  principal  constituents  that 
comprise  our  fully  functioning  human  nature  can  be  found  in  the 
1986  article,  "Cognitive-Developmental  Processes  in  the  Integration 
of  Concepts  about  Emotions  and  the  Self,"  published  by  Susan  Harter. 
While  the  article  itself  concentrates  on  children's  ability  to  integrate 
seemingly  contradictory  emotions  (as  happy  and  mad)  and  attributes 
about  the  self  (as  smart  and  dumb),  its  search  for  an  adequate  frame- 
work with  which  to  understand  these  patterns  led  it  to  seek  a  combi- 
nation of  cognitive-developmental  principles  and  socialization  theory. 
The  closing  paragraph  of  this  study  is  most  apropos  to  our  purpose. 
Writes  Harter  (1986): 

Fortunately  for  the  field  at  large,  we  are  moving  into  an  era 
in  which  numerous  phenomena  are  being  illuminated  through 
an  examination  of  the  interaction  of  cognitive,  social,  and 
affective  processes.  The  self  is  one  such  area  of  investiga- 
tion, all  the  more  exciting  because  we  have  moved  beyond 
our  need  to  differentiate  the  cognitive,  social  and  affective 
systems  of  the  individual,  studying  each  separately.  This 
conceptual  advance,  leading  us  to  higher  forms  of  integra- 
tion, can  only  serve  to  enhance  our  understanding  of  the  de- 
veloping child,  (p.  149) 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  Harter  sees  great  significance  in  the  grow- 
ing attempt  to  understand  human  patterns  at  whatever  age  through  a 
process  of  integration  rather  than  differentiation.  For  her  part,  she 
would  favor  not  the  differentiation  (however  valuable  that  might  be), 
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but  rather  the  integration  of  human  systems.  And  the  systems  she 
would  integrate,  as  she  states  in  her  writing,  are  the  cognitive,  social 
and  affective  systems.  The  Bruner  quotation  cited  above,  had  ad- 
dressed the  rebellion  of  cognitive  psychology  against  a  concentra- 
tion on  human  motivation  and  affect.  In  its  own  turn,  however,  cog- 
nitive psychology,  at  least  at  first,  favored  and  fostered  its  own  bias 
of  calculative  logic,  but  subsequently  came  to  realize  the  limitations 
and  inadequacy  of  its  integrational  effort.  The  work  of  Harter  and 
others  illustrates  well  the  significance  and  value  of  the  new  realiza- 
tions and  understandings  that  were  gradually  emerging  on  the  psy- 
chological scene — realizations  having  to  do  with  the  differentiation 
of  constituents  but  also,  and  above  all,  with  their  respective  integra- 
tion, whatever  that  might  mean  at  the  operational  level. 

Another  appreciation  of  the  effort  to  articulate  the  significant 
constituents  of  integration  is  the  work  of  Julius  Seeman,  cited  in  chap- 
ter one  as  among  the  earliest  of  modern  research  theorists  to  cope 
with  the  integration  concept.  Valuable  articles  were  published  by  him 
in  1959, 1966, 1971,  and  subsequently.  In  the  first  of  these,  he  high- 
lighted what  he  termed  organismic  integration,  in  which  he  addressed 
the  various  sub-systems  that  presumably  enter  into  specific  behav- 
ioral planes  within  the  organism.  As  he  phrased  it  in  his  own  words: 

At  present  we  shall  have  to  begin  our  molecular-level  study 
with  the  biochemistry  of  personality  integration.  From  there 
we  move  to  the  somewhat  grosser  plane  of  physiological 
observation  and  then  on  to  perception,  affective  behavior, 
and  cognitive  processes.  Moving  further  now  into  the  large 
units  of  observation,  we  shall  wish  to  utilize  the 
sociopsychological  level  of  description  and,  finally,  the  so- 
ciocultural  plane  of  description.  These  perspectives  of  ob- 
servation, taken  together,  round  out  our  conceptual  model, 
(p.  643) 
At  the  end  of  the  1959  paper  Seeman  adds: 

This  paper  presented  a  conceptual  structure  for  the  study  of 
personality  integration  and  suggested  several  variables, 
which  seem  related  to  the  integrative  process.  The  concep- 
tual structure  leads  to  multivariate  analysis  of  behaviors, 
which  may  be  related  to  integration.  The  variables  tentatively 
identified  as  relevant  to  personality  integration  include  sta- 
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bility,  high  environmental  contact,  high  internal  communi- 
cation, and  affective  complexity,  (p.  637) 
Such  was  his  first  article  which  sought  to  highlight  physiologi- 
cal, perceptual,  affective  and  cognitive  subsystems,  while  introduc- 
ing somehow  sociopsychological  and  sociocultural  subsystems  as 
well,  along  with  possible  variables  like  stability,  environmental  con- 
tact, etc.,  that  seemingly  attend  and  accompany  the  phenomenon  of 
integration  itself. 

Seeman's  second  article  titled  "Personality  Integration  in  Col- 
lege Women,"  (1966)  sought  to  identify  those  personal  qualities  that 
can  be  said  to  characterize  the  well  integrated  female,  much  as  C.B. 
Duncan  had  sought  to  do  so  in  regard  to  the  integrated  male.  As 
Seeman  phrased  it,  Duncan  predicted  that  the  group  high  in  person- 
ality integration,  when  compared  with  a  randomly  selected  group, 
would  be  characterized  by  a  more  positive  self-concept,  a  more  in- 
ternalized locus  of  control,  a  more  internalized  locus  of  elevation,  a 
greater  degree  of  environmental  contact,  a  greater  capacity  for  novel 
behavior,  greater  cognitive  complexity,  greater  intellectual  efficiency. 
For  the  most  part  Duncan's  findings  were  replicated  by  the  Seeman 
study.  As  Seeman  himself  put  it: 

The  present  findings  suggest  that  certain  attributes  of  the 
psychologically  integrated  person  are  present  irrespective 
of  the  sex  variable.  Both  men  and  women  high  in  personal- 
ity integration  indicated  a  higher  degree  of  self-regard,  more 
environmental  contact,  and  more  intellectual  efficiency  than 
their  randomly  chosen  peers.  Since  these  attributes  were 
present  in  two  separate  studies  by  Duncan  as  well  as  in  the 
present  study,  they  may  be  regarded  by  now  as  well-defined 
attributes  of  [the]  psychologically  integrated  person,  (p.  93) 

Seeman's  third  article,  titled  "Personality  Integration  and  Per- 
ception of  Interpersonal  Relationships,"  co-authored  with  Curry  B. 
Hearn  (1971),  also  sought  to  feature  ways  in  which  the  integrated  per- 
son can  be  said  to  differ  predictably  from  the  average  person.  While 
both  articles  were  provocative  and  valuable,  neither  formally  ad- 
dressed head  on  the  question  of  the  integrational  constituents  that 
Seeman's  1959  article  had  raised  so  poignantly.  Nonetheless,  Seeman's 
own  comments  on  the  entire  series  and  his  work  over  the  years  can 
serve  to  acknowledge  a  basic  continuity  of  thought,  and  thus,  sum- 
marize well  his  prime  and  consistent  position: 
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It  was  postulated  that  personality  integration  could  be  de- 
fined empirically  by  giving  attention  to  processes  within  the 
person's  behavior  subsystems — that  is,  physiological  re- 
sponses, perception,  cognition  and  interpersonal  behavior. 
It  was  hypothesized  that  for  all  of  these  subsystems  the  be- 
havior of  the  psychologically  integrated  person  would  differ 
from  that  of  other  persons  within  the  normal  range. 

Seeman  proceeds  to  add: 

The  present  study  (the  1971  study)  is  one  of  a  series  of  stud- 
ies designed  to  investigate  empirically  the  utility  of  the  fore- 
going conceptual  framework.  Specifically,  this  study  com- 
pared individuals  high  in  personality  integration  and  other 
persons  with  respect  to  their  perception  of  interpersonal  re- 
lationships. Previous  studies  have  indicated  that  individuals 
high  in  personality  integration  differ  from  other  persons  in  a 
number  of  respects  consistent  with  the  theory.  (1971,  p.  138) 
Later,  in  the  concluding  discussion  portion  of  the  article,  Seeman 
adds  these  provocative  comments: 

The  results  of  this  study  add  to  the  growing  network  of  evi- 
dence supporting  the  notion  that  the  integrated  person  dif- 
fers in  predictable  ways  from  the  average  person.  The  use  of 
toward,  with,  and  for  terms  by  the  integrated  subjects  dem- 
onstrates the  perception  of  healthy  or  integrated  ways  of  re- 
lating.... Observations  and  post  hoc  comparisons  suggested 
that  the  integrated  person  works  not  only  more  efficiently, 
as  was  the  finding  of  Duncan  (1966)  and  Seeman  (1966),  but 
also  that  he  works  longer  and  more  productively.  (1971,  p. 
142) 

Thus,  as  is  gradually  becoming  apparent,  our  principal  concern 
in  this  chapter  centers  on  the  issue  of  what  Seeman  has  described 
above  as  the  conceptual  framework,  a  framework  of  subsystems  that 
enter  into  the  human  being's  composition  and  operation  in  a  coordi- 
nated manner.  To  phrase  it  another  way,  we  may  ask  what  precisely 
is  it  that  comprises  the  human  integer's  framework?  Or,  to  phrase  it 
in  a  third  way,  more  specifically  in  terms  consonant  with  the  title  of 
this  chapter,  just  what  precisely  are  the  principal  constituents  that 
enter  into  the  composition  and  the  ultimate  transformation  of  the 
Human  Integer?  It  is  this,  that  constitutes  our  present  interrogation, 
for  it  is  this  that  enables  us  to  grasp  the  structure,  and  ultimately 
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through  that  structure  the  pansystemic  operation,  of  the  totality  that 
is  the  human  SELF. 

Before  entering  into  this  discourse  we  would  examine  a  serious 
and  significant  study  of  Seeman's  work  by  one  of  his  own  students, 
Rebecca  Smith  Behrends,  from  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine,  with  whom  he  has  co-authored  a 
number  of  relevant  works.  Her  article,  published  in  1986,  will  serve 
to  update  the  thinking  that  Seeman  initiated  with  the  1959  article,  and 
to  advance  our  understanding  of  the  integration  phenomenon.  Per- 
sonality is  understood  in  this  theoretical  picture,  as  Behrends  puts  it, 
as  comprising  multiple  components,  including  biochemical,  physi- 
ological, perceptual,  cognitive,  affective  and  interpersonal  sub- 
systems. Personality  integration,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  to  the 
degree  to  which  intersubsystem  communication  is  established  and 
maintained  (1986,  p.  28). 

With  this  distinction  in  mind  Behrends  then  addresses  the  many 
empirical  studies  that  have  established  the  importance  of  environ- 
mental contact  for  effective  integration;  the  need  for  cognitive  com- 
plexity in  the  construal  of  social  behavior;  the  self-definition  that 
allows  for  a  sense  of  perceived  competence  and  high  personal  re- 
gard; the  cognitive  style  that  enables  the  person  to  deal  effectively 
with  ambiguity,  field  dependence  and  task  demands;  the  intellectual 
efficiency  in  virtue  of  which  one  both  realizes  a  greater  yield  of  in- 
formation in  pursuing  his/her  tasks  and  molds  it  into  relevant  mean- 
ing of  whatever  sort.  In  brief,  the  research  to  date  has  established 
that  the  integrated  person  needs — and  has — the  aptitude  and  ability 
to  make  available  a  maximum  amount  of  information  on  which  to 
base  his  or  her  behavior.  To  date,  study  would  also  indicate  that  it  is 
not  so  much  the  intellectual  informational  capacity  of  the  person  that 
is  responsible  for  the  effective  behavior  of  the  integrated  person.  In- 
deed, there  is  more  to  the  human  than  a  mind.  Rather  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  more  a  study  of  the  manner  in  which  the  person's  ability, 
intellectual  and  otherwise,  is  put  to  use.  Many  factors  other  than  one's 
intelligence  enter  into  effective  decision-making,  productive  actions, 
and  powerful  emotional  follow-through. 

Having  addressed  the  matter  of  contemporary  research  on  inte- 
gration in  terms  of  information  processing  and  maximal  utilization 
of  information,  Behrends  then  treats  three  principal  components  or 
constituents  of  personality  that  Seeman  had  enumerated  in  his  1959 
and  1971  depictions.  Seeman  first  spoke  of  the  biochemical  and  physi- 
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ological  components,  perception  and  the  cognition  component,  af- 
fect and  the  sociopsychological  and  the  sociocultural  components. 
In  the  1971  article  he  referred  to  these  three  as  the  physiological  sub- 
system, the  cognitive  subsystem  and  the  interpersonal  domain.  It  was 
this  threefold  enumeration  that  Behrends  utilized  as  the  major  focus 
of  her  treatment  in  1986. 

Her  discussion  of  the  cognitive  constituent  (the  first  sub- 
system) is  solid  and  careful.  Not  only  does  she  indicate  the  great 
significance  of  the  cognitive  subsystem  and  its  role  in  integration, 
but  she  also  notes  that  theorists  who  had  emphasized  the  unconscious, 
the  irrational,  the  id  or  affect  had  made  no  attempt  to  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  cognition  as  an  essential  component  of  human  functioning. 
Such  would  include,  for  example,  Sigmund  Freud,  Carl  Rogers,  Fritz 
Perls  and  others.  This  being  the  case,  Behrends  speaks  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  cognition  in  pattern  recognition,  perceptual  processing  (be 
it  in  the  analytic  or  structural  mode),  the  kind  of  attention-giving  one 
experiences,  the  amount  of  information  one  processes,  and  other  re- 
lated and  vital  matters — all  of  which  are  affected  by  the  degree  of 
integration  the  personality  has  realized.  To  all  this  she  adds  a  pro- 
vocative reflection  on  such  research  and  its  possibilities: 

The  end  product  could  considerably  illuminate  our  under- 
standing of  the  psychologically  effective  individual.  At  some 
point  in  the  future  it  might  even  be  possible  to  specify  per- 
sonality integration  in  terms  of  the  particular  information 
processes  that  account  for  the  integrated  person's  more  ef- 
fective behavior.  Ultimately,  this  could  lead  to  more  practi- 
cally oriented  research,  perhaps  using  what  we  have  learned 
about  the  information  processing  of  the  integrated  person  as 
a  criterion  for  evaluating  therapy  outcome,  (p.  42) 
In  her  subsequent  treatment  of  the  physiological  subsystem  (the 
second  of  her  subsystems)  Behrends'  focus  is  principally  on  the  mat- 
ter of  biofeedback.  Pointing  out  that  the  internal  communication  net- 
work of  the  integrated  individual  provides  the  person  with  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  information  on  which  to  base  one's  behavior,  she 
states,  "Presumably,  then,  high-PI  individuals  would  have  greater 
access  to  the  information  originating  from  the  physiological  sub- 
system than  would  other  persons"  (p.  51).  As  she  points  out,  there  is 
already  evidence  that  shows  that  high-PI  persons  are  better  able  than 
other  persons  to  use  biofeedback  data  to  achieve  control  over  their 
peripheral  skin  temperatures.  Thus,  the  possibility  of  generalizing 
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such  information  and  extending  it  to  other  physiological  processes  is 
obviously  real,  and  potentially  valuable. 

There  remains  then,  the  third  subsystem  that  Seeman  and 
Behrends  make  mention  of  in  their  respective  work:  the 
sociopsychological  and  sociocultural  dimension  of  personality  inte- 
gration, or,  as  Behrends  terms  it,  the  interpersonal  subsystem.  Hav- 
ing shown  that  it  is  not  to  be  identified  necessarily  with  the  phenom- 
enon of  self-monitoring  (a  phenomenon  that  highlights  the  relative 
impact  of  intrapsychic  and  extrapsychic  information  on  each  other), 
Behrends  claims  that  the  interpersonal  subsystem  and  one's  self- 
monitoring  do  speak  to  each  other,  as  it  were.  She  writes,  "...the  in- 
ternal communication  network  of  the  integrated  persons  suggests  a 
transactional  relationship  between  the  internal  and  external  aspects 
of  personality.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  inconceivable  to  imagine  that 
changes  in  one  sphere  would  not  be  mirrored  in  the  other"  (p.  47).  In 
the  same  vein,  Rogers  (1961)  conceptualizes  the  fully  functioning 
person  in  terms  of  "congruence"  between  the  person's  internal,  phe- 
nomenological  world  and  his  or  her  corresponding  overt  behavior. 

Having  drawn  this  picture,  Behrends  maintains  that,  if  we  were 
to  understand  the  person  of  note,  a  full  portrayal  of  the  integrated 
person  would  require  that  one  specifies  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  the  high-integrated  person  is  most  likely  to  select  one  or 
the  other  of  the  social  information  sources.  After  all,  as  it  has  it  has 
already  been  shown  in  research,  the  high-PI  person  is  capable  of  con- 
fident movement  and  self-determination  when  it  comes  to  the  self- 
monitoring  dimension.  For  that  matter,  the  same  can  be  said  when 
contrasting  the  high-PI  person's  sense  of  stability  and  mutability.  Thus, 
we  are  dealing  here,  not  so  much  with  contrasts  and  contradictions, 
as  with  complementary  aspects  of  a  single  process.  As  Behrends  has 
stated  it,  "Theoretically,  it  is  precisely  the  integrated,  holistic  iden- 
tity of  high-integration  individuals  that  enables  them  to  mold  their 
behavior  in  accordance  with  each  new  situation.  Conversely,  such 
flexible,  self-enhancing  behavior  serves  to  perpetuate  the  high-inte- 
gration person's  concept  of  self  as  consistent,  reliable,  and  stable 
over  time"  (p.  49). 

In  her  recapitulation  of  the  article,  Behrends  notes  the  capacity 
the  high-PI  person  has  for  making  maximum  information  available 
in  the  conduct  of  his/her  behavior.  This  had  been  the  initial  assump- 
tion with  which  Seeman  began  his  work,  and  it  has  remained  the 
basis  for  subsequent  theoretical  and  research  work.  Says  Behrends, 
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"...it  has  been  demonstrated  that  considerable  evidence  now  exists  to 
give  substance  to  this  fundamental  concept.  These  studies  attest  to 
the  fact  that  high-PI  persons  use  the  information  available  to  them  in 
ways  that  are  effective  and  self-enhancing"  (p.  53). 

To  return  at  this  point  to  the  principal  concern  of  the  present  chap- 
ter, we  would  pause  here  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  matter  of  the 
conceptual  framework  attending  the  notion  of  integration — to  use 
the  phrasing  of  Julius  Seeman  himself  that  was  mentioned  previ- 
ously. For  that  matter,  we  could  also  state  the  issue  in  the  terms  of 
our  own  chapter  heading:  the  principal  constituents  in  the  human's 
transformation,  those  constituents  that  figure  so  prominently  in  the 
actual  integration  of  the  human  integer.  As  Bruner  indicated,  the  mid- 
twentieth  century  witnessed  considerable  upheaval  not  only  in  psy- 
chology in  general,  (we  refer  to  the  rise  of  cognitive  psychology  in 
particular)  but  in  the  area  of  personality  theory  especially.  While  the 
cognitive  movement  was  in  the  process  of  its  intellectual  birthing, 
the  realm  of  praxis  was  challenging  the  concentration  on  affect  and 
motivation  that  had  dominated  the  clinical  scene.  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  mounting  interest  in  the  social  interaction  aspect  of  de- 
velopment that  came  to  be  seen  as  deserving  of  serious  consider- 
ation. In  time,  this  gave  rise  to  a  new  appreciation  that  differentiation 
of  detail  was  insufficient  if  we  were  to  hope  for  genuine  understand- 
ing of  the  human  being  in  action.  Just  as  important,  was  the  issue  of 
integration  itself.  As  Harter  pointed  out  in  1986,  it  became  increas- 
ingly clearer  that  we  had  moved  beyond  the  need  to  differentiate 
specific  systems,  and  had  perhaps,  an  even  more  serious  need  to  com- 
prehend the  phenomenon  of  systemic  integration. 

In  the  midst  of  this  obfuscation  and  turmoil  the  mid-century  wit- 
nessed, thanks  especially  to  the  work  of  Julius  Seeman  and  his  asso- 
ciates, a  new  concentration  on  the  matter  of  personality  integration 
itself,  was  then  considered  as  a  theme  for  research  in  its  own  right 
and  not  a  mere  serendipitous  or  fortuitous  side-effect  of  psychotherapy 
with  only  incidental  significance.  We  saw  that  the  work  of  Julius 
Seeman,  at  Vanderbilt  University's  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  attracted  considerable  attention  and  respect.  In  the  interest 
of  grasping  the  conceptual  frame  for  the  phenomenon  of  integration, 
we  focussed  above  on  some  critical  aspects  of  the  work  of  Seeman 
and  his  colleagues.  As  one  might  expect,  the  thought  has  grown  over 
the  years,  has  had  its  share  of  successes  and  failures,  and  witnessed 
significant  elaboration,  as  the  previous  paragraphs  illustrate  (Cf., 
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Seeman,  1983,  especially  chapter  1,  7  and  8;  Bruner,  1986,  1990). 

In  the  meantime,  many  other  schools  of  psychological  thought 
entered  the  academic  and  professional  scene,  and  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  general  development  of  thought  on  the  human  per- 
sonality. One  such  school  was  that  of  phenomenological  psychology 
and  philosophy,  whose  emphasis  on  the  significance  of  human  expe- 
rience in  the  scientific  and  rigorous  study  of  human  existence  and 
living,  was  extraordinary.  We  shall  examine  shortly,  the  impact  of 
such  phenomenological  thought  and  method  on  the  work  of  the  cog- 
nitive theorist,  Mihaly  Csikszentmihalyi,  not  only  for  his  notewor- 
thy acknowledgement  of  the  importance  of  phenomenology  in  his 
own  world  renowned  psychological  research,  but  also  in  his  distinct 
acclaim  for  the  importance  of  integration  as  well.  Like  Harter,  he 
acknowledges  that  personality  differentiation  is  indeed  critical,  but 
insists  that  its  greatest  significance  lies  in  its  contribution  to  the  hu- 
man being's  actual  integration. 

At  this  point  in  our  summation,  we  would  now  reemphasize  our 
previous  focus  on  our  growing  understanding  of  the  conceptual  frame- 
work (to  use  Seeman's  phrase)  or  the  Framework  of  Constituents  (to 
use  our  own  phrase)  that  we  have  encountered  thus  far  in  our  discus- 
sion. We  began  the  chapter  with  the  Murray  metaphorization  of  the 
human  person  as  a  car  travelling  the  path  of  life.  This  rich  metaphor 
introduced  for  us  the  suggestion  of  the  four  wheels,  so  to  speak,  the 
four  maturities,  that  enter  into  the  picture  of  personality  integration: 
physical  maturity  in  the  domain  of  chemical  and  muscular  operation, 
intellectual  or  cognitive  maturity  in  the  domain  of  knowledge,  moral- 
ethical  maturity  in  the  domain  of  human  agency,  and  emotional  ma- 
turity in  the  domain  of  human  affectivity.  With  that,  we  then  cited 
other  appreciations  of  a  possible  framework  of  constituents.  For  one, 
we  examined  Bruner's  and  cognitive  psychology's  strong  emphasis 
on  the  cognitive  dimension  of  the  human  being.  Bruner,  himself,  sig- 
nificantly modified  his  position  as  he  eventually  moved  towards  a 
profound  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  folk  psychology  and 
narrativity  in  human  life.  Subsequently,  we  examined  Susan  Harter's 
reassertion  of  the  cognitive  and  affective  constituents,  as  well  as  her 
insistence  on  the  relevancy  of  the  social  subsystem.  In  addition,  we 
noted  her  stout  acclaim  for  the  growing  appreciation  of  integration 
rather  than  differentiation  as  the  critical  key  for  opening  up  a  more 
profound  understanding  of  human  functioning  and  development.  Such 
a  position,  it  then  became  apparent,  was  uniquely  consonant  with  the 
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theorizations  and  findings  previously  advanced  by  the  Seeman  school 
of  thought  on  the  primacy  of  personality  integration  in  the  human 
existential  picture — a  school  that  focused  keenly  on  the  respective 
contributions  that  the  physiological,  the  cognitive  and  the  interper- 
sonal-social subsystems  can  make  towards  a  given  personality's  in- 
tegration. But  even  all  this,  we  came  to  see,  does  not  exhaust  the 
picture.  As  Behrends  made  quite  clear,  it  does  not  suffice  to  under- 
stand merely  the  systemic  processes  that  make  for  personality  inte- 
gration. If  we  would  fully  understand  the  human  being,  it  is  equally 
important  that  we  comprehend  the  impact  of  the  environmental  set- 
ting in  which  the  integrated  individual  functions  and  carries  out  his/ 
her  life  projects  (1986,  p.  49).  Such  is  our  appreciation,  as  of  this 
time,  of  the  constituents  that  enter  into  the  maturational  framework 
of  a  personality's  integration,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  integration  itself. 

We  would  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  a  recent  publication  of 
the  self-styled  cognitive-phenomenologist,  Mihaly  Csikszentmihalyi, 
from  the  University  of  Chicago:  Flow:  The  Psychology  of  Optimal 
Experience  (1990).  We  do  so  for  several  reasons.  For  one,  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  issue  of  phenomenology,  explaining  the  rea- 
son for  his  recourse  to  phenomenology  and  the  phenomenological 
method — a  treatise  that  gives  us  a  rich  appreciation  of  the  unique 
contribution  that  the  phenomenological  method  makes  to  our  under- 
standing of  human  nature.  Secondly,  he  treats  the  question  of  differ- 
entiation and  integration  in  the  domain  of  human  consciousness — a 
subject  that  is  obviously  of  great  concern  to  our  own  particular  trea- 
tise. And  finally,  without  focusing  as  such  on  the  issue  of  the  frame- 
work of  integration,  he  does  in  fact,  back  into  the  subject  and  con- 
tribute meaningful  observations  that  can  significantly  further  our  own 
understanding  of  it. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  his  book,  Csikszentmihalyi  treats  the 
topic,  "The  Anatomy  of  Consciousness,"  and  explains  his  respect  for 
and  recourse  to  phenomenology.  As  he  phrases  the  issue: 

Although  it  sounds  like  indecipherable  academic  jargon,  the 
most  concise  description  of  the  approach  I  believe  to  be  the 
clearest  way  to  examine  the  main  facets  of  what  happens  in 
the  mind,  in  a  way  that  can  be  useful  in  the  actual  practice  of 
everyday  life,  is  a  phenomenological  model  of  conscious- 
ness based  on  information  theory.  This  representation  of 
consciousness  is  phenomenological  in  that  it  deals  directly 
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with  events — phenomena — as  we  experience  and  interpret 
them,  rather  than  focusing  on  the  anatomical  structures,  neu- 
rochemical processes,  or  unconscious  purposes  that  make 
these  events  possible.  (1990,  p.  25) 
Of  course,  as  he  notes,  it  is  understood  that  whatever  happens  in 
the  mind  is,  within  limits,  the  result  of  electrochemical  changes  in 
the  central  nervous  system,  as  laid  down  over  millions  of  years  by 
biological  evolution.  But  phenomenology  assumes  that  a  mental  event 
can  be  best  understood  if  we  look  at  it  directly  as  it  was  experienced, 
rather  than  through  the  specialized  optics  of  a  particular  discipline. 
He  then  continues  with  some  highly  significant  considerations: 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  perceive,  feel,  think,  and  form  inten- 
tions in  the  dream,  I  cannot  act  on  these  processes  (by  mak- 
ing provisions  for  checking  out  the  truthfulness  of  the  news, 
for  example)  and  hence,  I  am  not  conscious.  In  dreams  we 
are  locked  into  a  single  scenario  we  cannot  change  at  will. 
The  events  that  constitute  consciousness-the  "things"  we  see, 
feel,  think,  and  desire — are  information  that  we  can  manipu- 
late and  use.  Thus  we  might  think  of  consciousness  as  inten- 
tionally ordered  information,  (p.26) 
Later  he  adds: 

Thus,  while  consciousness  is  a  mirror  that  reflects  what  our 
senses  tell  us  about  what  happens  both  outside  our  bodies 
and  within  the  nervous  system,  it  reflects  those  changes  se- 
lectively, actively  shaping  events,  imposing  on  them  a  real- 
ity of  its  own.  The  reflection  consciousness  provides  is  what 
we  call  our  life:  the  sum  of  all  we  have  heard,  seen,  felt, 
hoped,  and  suffered  from  birth  to  death.  Although  we  be- 
lieve that  there  are  "things"  outside  consciousness,  we  have 
direct  evidence  only  of  those  that  find  a  place  in  it.... 
We  may  call  intentions  the  force  that  keeps  information  in 
consciousness  ordered.  Intentions  arise  in  consciousness 
whenever  a  person  is  aware  of  desiring  something  or  want- 
ing to  accomplish  something.... 

The  intentions  we  either  inherit  or  acquire  are  organized  in 
hierarchies  of  goals,  which  specify  the  order  of  precedence 
among  them.  For  the  protester,  achieving  a  given  political 
reform  may  be  more  important  than  anything  else,  life  in- 
cluded. That  one  goal  takes  precedence  over  all  others.... 
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But  there  are  enough  exceptions  in  every  culture  to  show 
that  goals  are  quite  flexible.  Individuals  who  depart  from 
the  norms — heroes,  saints,  sages,  artists,  and  poets,  as  well 
as  madmen  and  criminals — look  for  different  things  in  life 
than  most  others  do.  The  existence  of  people  like  these  shows 
that  consciousness  can  be  ordered  in  terms  of  different  goals 
and  intentions.  Each  of  us  has  this  freedom  to  control  our 
subjective  reality,  (pp.  26-28) 
Such  is  human  living.  As  humans  we  tap  the  tremendous  possi- 
bilities that  our  autobioculturalized  human  nature  contains,  none  of 
which  surpasses  the  possibilities  of  our  conscious  achievements. 
Thanks  to  them,  we  are  blessed  on  all  sides  with  our  cultures,  our 
religion,  our  art,  our  science,  our  philosophy,  our  linguistics,  our  so- 
ciality and  all  that  goes  with  them.  We  walk  the  earth  almost  with  the 
creativity  of  God  Himself  within  us.  Phenomenology  would  seek  to 
reveal  human  giftedness  and  articulate  it  as  faithfully  as  possible. 
Thus,  writing  in  this  work,  Flow,  on  the  topic  of  the  psychology  of 
human  optimal  experience,  it  is  readily  understandable  that 
Csikszentmihalyi  should  utilize  the  invaluable  assistance  that  a  phe- 
nomenological  method  offers  him  in  his  task — just  as  it  does  in  our 
current,  present  pursuit  of  the  phenomenon  of  personality  integra- 
tion. Equally  significant,  is  Csikszentmihalyi's  grasp  of  the  value  of 
integration  in  all  its  complexity — the  second  point  we  made  above  in 
our  enumeration  of  his  contributions.  And,  Csikszentmihalyi  takes 
up  seriously  this  very  subject  of  integration,  as  distinct  from  differ- 
entiation, some  dozen  times  or  so  in  this  work.  To  be  sure,  his  focus 
is  not  always  on  the  matter  of  personality  integration,  but  it  is  al- 
ways, in  one  way  or  other,  implied  or  implicated.  Ultimately,  of  course, 
it  remains  his  principal  thrust,  since  the  work  of  Flow  treats  formally 
the  psychology  of  optimal  human  experiencing:  the  self's  integrat- 
ing experience. 

Near  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  he  enters  upon  a  consider- 
ation of  the  integration  issue.  In  his  words: 

Following  a  flow  experience,  the  organization  of  the  self  is 
more  complex  than  it  had  been  before.  It  is  by  becoming 
increasingly  complex  that  the  self  might  be  said  to  grow. 
Complexity  is  the  result  of  two  broad  psychological  pro- 
cesses: differentiation  and  integration.  Differentiation  im- 
plies a  movement  toward  uniqueness,  toward  separating 
oneself  from  others.  Integration  refers  to  its  opposite:  a  union 
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with  other  people,  with  ideas  and  entities  beyond  the  self.  A 
complex  self  is  one  that  succeeds  in  combining  these  oppo- 
site tendencies. 
A  paragraph  or  so  later  he  continues  with  the  thought: 

Complexity  is  often  thought  to  have  a  negative  meaning, 
synonymous  with  difficulty  and  confusion.  That  may  be  true, 
but  only  if  we  equate  it  with  differentiation  alone.  Yet  com- 
plexity also  involves  a  second  dimension — the  integration 
of  autonomous  parts.  A  complex  engine,  for  instance,  not 
only  has  many  separate  components,  each  performing  a  dif- 
ferent function,  but  also  demonstrates  a  high  sensitivity  be- 
cause each  of  the  components  is  in  touch  with  all  the  others. 
Without  integration,  a  differentiated  system  would  be  a  con- 
fusing mess....  A  self  that  is  only  differentiated — not  inte- 
grated— may  attain  great  individual  accomplishments,  but 
risks  being  mired  in  self-centered  egotism.  By  the  same  to- 
ken, a  person  whose  self  is  based  exclusively  on  integration 
will  be  connected  and  secure,  but  lack  autonomous  individu- 
ality. Only  when  a  person  invests  equal  amounts  of  psychic 
energy  in  these  two  processes  and  avoids  both  selfishness 
and  conformity  is  the  self  likely  to  reflect  complexity,  (p. 
4  Iff) 
Such  was  Csikszentmihalyi's  introduction  of  the  matter.  In  vari- 
ous subsequent  chapters,  he  treats  of  the  subject  again,  as  its  rel- 
evance for  various  contexts  becomes  apparent  -  sometimes  on  the 
personal  level,  sometimes  the  familial  level,  sometimes  the  more 
enculturated  level.  In  chapter  ten,  the  theme  of  integration  is  devel- 
oped in  great  length,  although  the  topic  of  personality  integration  is 
not  treated  exclusively.  In  the  closing  section,  he  returned  to  the  is- 
sue in  this  way: 

The  reality  of  complexification  is  both  an  is  and  an  ought:  it 
has  happened — given  the  conditions  ruling  the  earth,  it  was 
bound  to  happen — but  it  might  not  continue  unless  we  wish 
it  to  go  on.  The  future  of  evolution  is  now  in  our  hands.  In 
the  past  few  thousand  years — a  mere  split  second  in  evolu- 
tionary time — humanity  has  achieved  incredible  advances 
in  the  differentiation  of  consciousness.  We  have  developed 
a  realization  that  mankind  is  separate  from  other  forms  of 
life.  We  have  conceived  of  individual  human  beings  as  sepa- 
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rate  from  one  another.  We  have  invented  abstraction  and 
analysis — the  ability  to  separate  dimensions  of  objects  and 
processes  from  each  other,  such  as  the  velocity  of  a  falling 
object  from  its  weight  and  its  mass.  It  is  this  differentiation 
that  has  produced  science,  technology,  and  the  unprecedented 
power  of  mankind  to  build  up  and  to  destroy  its  environ- 
ment. 

But  complexity  consists  of  integration  as  well  as  differen- 
tiation. The  task  of  the  next  decades  and  centuries  is  to  real- 
ize this  underdeveloped  component  of  the  mind.  Just  as  we 
have  learned  to  separate  ourselves  from  each  other  and  from 
the  environment,  we  now  need  to  learn  how  to  reunite  our- 
selves with  other  entities  around  us  without  losing  our  hard- 
won  individuality,  (p.  240) 
Optimal  human  experiencing,  in  short,  is  integrated  experienc- 
ing— a  topic  about  which  we  know  relatively  little,  as  history  has 
clearly  shown.  But  with  the  increase  of  understanding  of  this  human 
phenomenon,  the  benefits  of  such  understanding  should  permeate 
human  living  in  countless,  undreamed-of  dimensions,  not  the  least 
of  which  will  be  the  furthering  and  the  perfecting  of  personality  inte- 
gration itself.  And  this,  to  repeat,  is  the  primary  focus  of  the  present 
work. 

It  remains  now,  to  attend  as  such  to  the  framework  of  the  con- 
stituents that  enter  into  the  personality  integration  phenomenon,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  relevance  of  Csikszentmihalyi's  reflections 
on  this  critical  subject  (the  third  point  stated  above).  His  comments, 
though  approaching  the  issue  of  framework  only  indirectly,  are  quite 
relevant  and  indeed  helpful.  We  shall  first  address  the  matter  of  frame- 
work, as  we  have  raised  it  several  times  throughout  this  chapter,  and 
the  respective  constituents  that  enter  into  its  composition.  Then  we 
shall  attend  to  the  integration  of  those  constituents — a  subject  that 
will  occupy,  in  effect,  the  remainder  of  the  entire  book.  To  phrase  it 
in  another  way,  it  is  the  differentiation  of  the  respective  constituents 
that  will  first  engage  us;  their  integration,  as  such,  will  be  addressed 
subsequently. 

Thus  far,  we  have  examined  the  thoughts  of  some  five  principal 
authors  on  the  constituents  of  the  integration  framework.  Recall  that 
the  Murray  articulation  focussed  on  a  fourfold  framework  differen- 
tiation: the  four  maturities  for  which  the  phenomenon  of  personality 
integration  called.  They  were  the  physiological,  the  cognitive,  the 
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moral-agency  (the  behavioral)  and  the  affective  constituents,  united 
by  him  in  the  metaphorization  of  a  car  travelling  the  path  of  life.  The 
Bruner  enumeration,  however,  focused,  at  least  at  first,  on  the  for- 
mally cognitive  dimension  or  constituent,  although,  it  later  allowed 
for  folk  psychology  and  narrativity  as  variations  within  that  cogni- 
tive theme.  Harter's  analysis  in  turn,  called  for  the  interaction  of  the 
cognitive,  the  affective  and  the  social  processes,  all  of  which,  it  con- 
tended, must  be  seen  as  somehow  engaged  in  an  integrating  process, 
rather  than  a  merely  differentiating  one — that  is,  if  we  would  hope  to 
enhance  our  understanding  of  the  developing  child  and  person. 
Seeman  and  his  colleagues,  spurred  by  their  formal  preoccupation 
with  the  integration  phenomenon  as  such,  chose  to  focus  on  the  vari- 
ous subsystems  that  they  viewed  in  various  stages  of  interaction:  the 
physiological,  the  affective,  and  the  perceptual-cognitive,  all  of  which 
in  turn  were  contextualized  in  what  they  termed  sociocultural  and 
sociopsychological  milieus.  Finally,  we  would  add  the  concise  and 
relatively  recent  contribution  of  Behrends  (1986)  which  is  a  further 
articulation  and  update  of  the  Seeman  analysis  in  regard  to  the 
personality's  subsystems,  their  interrelatedness,  and  their  respective 
social  contextualizations. 

With  this  background  we  now  return  to  Csikszentmihalyi's  treat- 
ment of  the  psychology  of  optimal  experience — the  experience  of 
flow,  a  project  by  no  means  unrelated  to  that  of  the  current  study.  In 
handling  the  topic  he  allows  some  ten  chapters,  the  first  four  seek  to 
phenomenologically  explicate  related  questions:  the  clarification  of 
happiness,  the  makeup  of  consciousness,  qualitative  living,  and  con- 
ditions of  flow.  The  final  two  chapters,  nine  and  ten,  address  the 
creative  handling  of  chaos  in  life  and  the  forging  of  meaning  through 
purpose  and  resolve.  Important  as  these  may  be  in  our  understanding 
of  flow  and  integrated  living,  these  six  chapters  make  minimal  at- 
tempt to  single  out  the  integrating  constituents  as  such.  That  is  done 
in  effect  in  the  intervening  chapters;  five  to  eight.  Although 
Csikszentmihalyi  does  not  explicitly  designate  their  respective  top- 
ics as  formal  constituents  of  an  integrational  framework,  he  does 
explicitly  single  out  four  dimensions  that  figure  uniquely  in  the  flow 
experience.  Thus,  as  we  stated  above,  he  does,  in  effect  back  into  the 
framework  question  in  his  own  unique  manner. 

The  four  topics  he  highlights  are,  respectively,  the  human  body 
(PHYSIOLOGY),  human  thought  (COGNITION),  human  work 
(AGENCY)  and  the  human  enjoyment  of  self  and  other  people  (AF- 
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FECT).  Thus  it  is  evident  that  his  treatment  of  the  framework's  prin- 
cipal constituents,  whether  intended  or  unintended,  bears  significant 
relatedness  to  the  work  of  the  other  authors  mentioned  above,  and 
indeed  bears  remarkable  resemblance  to  Murray's  articulation  of  the 
constituents  of  personality  integration — if  you  will,  the  four  wheels. 
For  this  reason  we  would  briefly  reflect  on  his  four  chapters  to  see 
their  value  in  furthering  our  own  understanding  of  the  integrational 
framework  and  the  phenomenon  of  integration  itself.  That  his  reflec- 
tions are  of  value  cannot  be  denied;  the  weight  of  the  specific  reflec- 
tions, however,  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

In  chapter  five,  the  treatment  of  the  PHYSIOLOGICAL  COM- 
PONENT in  flow,  he  highlights  the  extraordinary  contribution  that 
the  body  makes  to  the  human's  living.  Noting  that  the  body  does  not 
produce  flow  merely  by  its  movements,  but  stands  also  in  need  of 
relevant  thoughts,  motives  and  feelings,  Csikszentmihalyi  goes  on  to 
indicate  that  it  is  through  the  body  that  we  are  related  to  one  another 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  through  the  body  that  we 
come  to  actually  experience  that  world  in  its  countless  forms.  As  he 
points  out,  the  body  possesses  almost  unlimited  potential  for  enjoy- 
ment in  all  such  relatedness,  although  it  is  true  that  few  humans  fully 
learn  how  to  properly  and  effectively  exploit  this  potential.  Whether 
it  be  the  seemingly  simple  joys  of  walking,  breathing,  exercising, 
etc.,  or  the  more  complex  expenditures  of  energy  in  sophisticated 
training  and  performance  of  whatever  kind,  the  body's  ingredient  is 
essential  and  invaluable.  The  joys  of  seeing,  of  tasting,  of  listening 
to  music  or  eloquent  renditions,  of  meaningful  sexual  activity,  the 
martial  arts  and  yoga  are  certainly  undeniable  witnesses  to  the  body's 
significance  in  the  human  endeavor;  but  these  by  no  means  exhaust 
its  great  potential  for  and  contribution  to  a  human's  enriched  and 
happy  life.  There  is  much  more  to  the  physiological  constituent  than 
this,  and  it  all  has  its  powerful,  though  sometimes  extremely  subtle, 
contribution  to  make  to  the  human's  becoming.  But  it  does  make  it 
one  way  or  the  other,  inadequately  or  magnificently.  Indeed,  without 
the  body's  unique  bequeathment,  human  living  as  we  know  it  is  sim- 
ply inconceivable.  Without  it,  the  human  simply  cannot  and  will  not 
be — let  alone  be  that  extraordinary  realization  that  the  body's  pres- 
ence in  human  life  helps  make  possible  in  some  form  for  all  of  us. 

Turning  as  he  does  in  chapter  six  to  HUMAN  THOUGHT  OR 
COGNITION,  Csikszentmihalyi  devotes  attention  to  its  unique  con- 
tribution to  the  human  integer.  The  specific  uniqueness  of  thought 
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and  cognition  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  their  activities  are  centered 
on  the  phenomenon  of  language,  a  system  that  depends  on  the  devel- 
opment of  languages,  be  they  natural  languages  or  mathematics  or 
some  other  abstract  notational  system.  Their  particular  virtue  lies  in 
the  fact  that  these  mental,  languaged  activities  contribute  most  sig- 
nificantly to  the  ordering  or,  if  you  will,  to  the  integrating  power  of 
the  human  being.  The  mind  does  this  by  its  ability  to  cultivate  a 
memory  of  the  languaged  events  and  episodes  of  life.  The  specific 
quality  of  that  memory  is  one  thing,  to  be  sure,  an  aspect  that  enters 
significantly  into  a  human's  power  and  activity,  but  the  fact  of  memory 
and  the  learning  upon  which  it  builds  is  an  indispensable  sine  qua 
non  for  the  cultivating  and  effective  utilization  of  the  human  poten- 
tial. But  there  is  more  to  the  human  cognitive  enterprise  than  memory, 
important  and  indispensable  as  that  may  be.  There  is  the  need  to  give 
shape  to  whatever  takes  place  in  the  human  mind,  to  fit  its  learnings 
into  plans  and  patterns,  to  find  likenesses,  regularities  and  signifi- 
cant possibilities  amid  them  all.  This,  to  be  sure,  might  take  many 
diverse  forms:  the  form  of  stories,  games,  histories,  plays,  poetry, 
scientific  and/or  philosophical  theories,  or  what  have  you,  depend- 
ing on  the  interests  and  preferences  and  skills  of  the  respective  par- 
ticipants. 

All  such  bring  into  the  human  life  a  joy,  a  meaning,  a  purpose,  a 
transcendent  dimension  that  gives  the  experience  what 
Csikszentmihalyi  has  termed  an  autotelic  quality  that  makes  our  play- 
ing with  ideas  an  exhilarating  enterprise  in  its  own  right  and  our 
achievements  truly  inspirational.  As  we  saw  above,  the  body  makes 
its  own  remarkable  contribution  to  our  human  being  and  to  our  being 
human;  but  the  mind  will  in  no  way  be  eclipsed  in  its  magnificent 
bequeathment  to  the  person.  If  nothing  else,  it  is  the  mind  with  all  its 
uniqueness  that  enables  the  human  body,  upon  which  it  so  depends, 
to  transcend  its  marvelous  particularity  and  engage  courageously  in 
enterprises  whose  abstractness,  universality,  and  unbelievable  effi- 
cacy, overwhelm  it  with  their  wonder  and  incredible  brilliance. 

With  this,  Csikszentmihalyi  then  deals,  in  chapter  seven,  with  the 
topic  of  work,  or,  as  we  have  termed  it  elsewhere,  AGENCY.  Taking 
issue  with  the  notion  that  work  is  a  curse,  so  to  speak,  a  punishment 
for  man's  sinfulness,  he  contends  that  in  truth  it  can  be  a  genuine 
enjoyment,  indeed  that  it  is  often  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  human 
life  (p.  123).  In  this  respect  he  echoes  the  sentiments  of  Sigmund 
Freud,  who,  upon  being  asked  his  concept  of  the  good  life,  replied, 
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Lieben  und  Arbeiten  (To  love  and  to  work).  If  one  understands  by 
work  our  human  accomplishments  and  not  just  our  human  "sweating 
out"  the  tasks  of  life,  such  a  reply  is  wisdom  indeed.  If  one  were  able 
to  go  through  life  loving  and  truly  accomplishing,  his  would  prove 
one  wonderful  life — and  this  is  the  notion  that  Csikszentmihalyi  seeks 
to  convey.  An  autotelic  worker  (one  who  sees  in  work  the  end  for 
which  he  is  destined  and  in  which  he  finds  his  own  fulfillment)  and 
the  autotelic  job  (work  that  truly  provides  a  person  with  that  optimal 
experience  for  which  the  human  being  is  ever  seeking)  are  one  mag- 
nificent combination,  if  they  can  be  realized  as  such  in  a  human  life. 
Either  one,  however,  is  a  rich  experience,  and  should  be  the  human's 
aim.  Work  has  the  potential,  not  only  to  transform  the  world  and 
environment  in  which  we  live,  but  also  to  transform  the  human  being 
into  a  goal-directed,  skillful  person  who  experiences  the  meaning, 
the  joy  and  the  uplift  that  real  accomplishment  can  provide. 

Optimal  experience  (be  it  experienced  during  working  hours  or 
during  leisure  time)  has  much  to  do  with  the  subjective  evaluation 
that  a  person  makes  about  what  the  possibilities  for  action  are  in 
one's  situation,  as  well  as  one's  evaluation  of  his  or  her  own  capaci- 
ties. Tied  to  this,  is  the  way  the  person  sees  his  relationship  to  his 
respective  job  and  the  way  he  or  she  sees  his  or  her  goals  tied  to  the 
work.  The  quality  of  one's  work  experience  is  related  not  only  to  the 
particular  task  that  one  is  engaging  in,  but  also  to  the  meaning  one 
finds  in  that  task  and  the  enthusiastic  competence  that  one  brings  to 
the  performance.  Realizing  this  in  a  life  is  an  achievement  indeed, 
and  that  realization  will  not  come  about  unless  the  person  comes  to 
see  and  appreciate  the  worth,  the  significance  and  the  aesthetic  genu- 
ineness that  are  embedded  in  the  life  task  in  which  one  is  engaged. 
Should  that  come  to  pass,  however — an  autotelic  person  being  genu- 
inely engrossed  in  an  autotelic  task — we  shall  have  witnessed  the 
best  of  both  worlds  being  realized  before  our  eyes. 

With  this  we  move  towards  Csikszentmihalyi's  eighth  chapter, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  the  constituent  of  AFFECT.  Obviously  it  treats 
the  question  of  interpersonal  relationships  and  the  power  of  their 
emotional  impact  on  the  concerned  people,  whether  it  spells  out  the 
impact  of  those  relationships  upon  others  or  upon  our  own  selves.  In 
either  case,  that  relationship  has  a  deep  and  significant  affective, 
emotional  dimension  that  simply  cannot  be  discounted.  As  he  phrases 
it  in  the  opening  paragraph,  "Studies  on  flow  have  demonstrated 
repeatedly  that  more  than  anything  else,  the  quality  of  life  depends 
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on  two  factors:  how  we  experience  work  and  our  relations  with  other 
people"  (p.  164).  Both  dimensions  enter  into  the  question  of  self- 
evaluation,  self-esteem  and  self-functioning.  Chapter  seven,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  had  explored  the  issue  of  work;  chapter  eight  touches 
upon  the  significance  of  people  in  both  our  very  being  and  in  our 
own  process  of  becoming. 

In  pursuing  his  points,  Csikszentmihalyi  makes  much  of  the 
person's  ability  and  finesse  at  handling  solitude,  dealing  with  his 
family,  cultivating  his  friends  and  participating  in  his  various  com- 
munities. As  he  puts  it: 

...How  one  copes  with  solitude  makes  all  the  difference.  If 
being  alone  is  seen  as  a  chance  to  accomplish  goals  that  can- 
not be  reached  in  the  company  of  others,  then  instead  of 
feeling  lonely,  a  person  will  enjoy  solitude  and  might  be  able 
to  learn  new  skills  in  the  process.  On  the  other  hand,  if  soli- 
tude is  seen  as  a  condition  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs  instead 
of  as  a  challenge,  the  person  will  panic  and  resort  to  distrac- 
tions that  cannot  lead  to  higher  levels  of  complexity,  (p.  175) 

By  the  same  token,  one's  dealings  with  his  or  her  family  can  prove 
to  be  a  cross  or  a  crown,  depending  to  a  great  extent,  as  he  puts  it,  on 
how  much  psychic  energy  and  genuine  care  family  members  invest 
in  their  mutual  relationship,  and  especially  in  each  other's  goals,  both 
the  common  family  goals  and  the  personal  goals  of  the  individual 
family  members,  be  they  one's  siblings  or  one's  own  children.  In 
analogous  fashion  the  handling  of  friendships  is  replete  with  poten- 
tial, but  calls  for  unique  and  often  idiosyncratic  cultivation  if  it  would 
be  truly  productive  and  growth  promoting.  Contrasting  the  relations 
that  characterize  family  life  with  those  that  obtain  among  friends, 
Csikszentmihalyi  observes: 

While  families  provide  primarily  emotional  protection, 
friendships  usually  involve  mysterious  novelty.  When  people 
are  asked  about  their  warmest  memories,  they  usually  re- 
member holidays  and  vacations  spent  with  relatives.  Friends 
are  mentioned  more  often  in  context  of  excitement,  discov- 
ery, and  adventure,  (p.  189) 

In  his  closing  comments  on  relationships  in  the  community  at 
large,  Csikszentmihalyi  advances  some  telling  and  provocative 
thoughts.  A  community,  be  it  a  neighborhood,  a  school,  a  factory, 
etc.,  is  worthy,  he  contends,  if  and  when  it  offers  its  people  a  chance 
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to  enjoy  as  many  aspects  of  life  as  possible  while  allowing  them  to 
develop  their  potential  in  the  pursuit  of  even  greater  challenges  and 
achievements.  In  short,  it  would  be  his  contention  that  a  community, 
even  one  that  seems  to  be  large  and  impersonal,  has  its  own  obliga- 
tion to  further  the  emotional  growth  and  affective  development  of  its 
members.  One  could  say  that  a  community  does  this  when  it  suc- 
ceeds in  fostering  the  love  potential  of  its  people,  not  only  for  each 
other,  but  also  for  the  other  countless  remaining  human  beings  who 
share  this  world  with  them  in  innumerable  obvious  and  subtle  ways. 

Maturing  and  Integrating 

Returning  now  to  our  own  metaphorization  of  the  human  being 
as  an  integer  whose  integration  calls  for  a  cultivation  of  four  princi- 
pal maturities — much  as  an  automobile  rides  on  its  four  principal 
wheels — we  shall  seek  to  grasp  the  implications  and  possibilities  for 
understanding  human  nature  that  reside  within  that  metaphor. 

Our  attention  first  focussed  on  the  physiological  component  of 
human  nature  and  its  cultivation.  Obviously,  it  figures  dramatically 
in  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  human  being,  whether  that  op- 
eration is  evidenced  at  the  biochemical,  cellular,  organismic,  muscu- 
lar or  systemic  level.  This  was  apparent  to  Seeman  in  his  early  1956 
article,  as  he  launched  forth  in  his  first  efforts.  He  realized  immedi- 
ately, however,  that  many  variables  of  a  non-physiological  nature 
entered  into  the  physical  picture,  just  as  physical  variables  in  turn 
were  to  be  seen  in  time  as  participating  in  the  other  nonphysical  matu- 
rational  constituents.  This  same  point  was  made  years  later  by 
Csikszentmihalyi,  when  he  emphasized  the  contribution  that  physi- 
ology makes  to  the  human  being's  sophisticated  intellectual  achieve- 
ments. 

Another  critical  and  important  instance  of  the  same  profound  truth, 
different  indeed  but  analogous  in  its  implications,  (to  cite  a  simple 
but  powerful  example)  is  the  contribution  that  the  element,  oxygen, 
makes  to  human  brain  functioning  and  to  human  intellection.  The 
latter,  intellection,  itself  enables  the  human  person  to  perform  re- 
markable feats,  formulate  magnificent  writings,  theorizations,  artis- 
tic creations  in  the  manner  of  a  Mozart,  but  the  ongoing  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  brain  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  these  remarkable  accom- 
plishments to  take  place.  Indeed,  one  can  examine  all  four  matura- 
tional  areas  of  the  person  and  see  the  physiological  constituent  con- 
stantly at  work.  By  the  same  token,  damage  to  this  constituent  in 
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whatever  form,  slight  or  serious,  can  lead  to  handicaps  in  the  cogni- 
tive, ethical-behavioral  and/or  affective  performances  of  the  injured 
person.  The  body,  in  short,  is  not  incidental,  much  less  superfluous, 
in  the  human's  life  by  any  means,  and  its  contribution  to  the  human's 
human  living  is  ever  invaluable. 

It  should  be  apparent,  then,  that  the  degree  and  quality  of  physi- 
cal maturation  is  relevant  for  the  fostering  of  the  human's  integrational 
accomplishment,  such  as  it  is  at  a  given  time.  As  we  have  just  seen,  it 
can  wield  its  influence  on  the  person's  intellectual  efforts,  positive 
and  negative.  It  can  likewise  affect,  in  sundry  ways,  one's  behavioral 
episodes,  good  and  bad,  much  as  the  presence  of  alcohol  or  drugs  in 
the  human  system  can.  Finally,  it  can  also  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  affective  conditioning  or  emotional  state  of  the  given  person.  An 
individual,  for  example,  who  is  the  recipient  of  a  bone  marrow  in- 
sert, intended  to  counteract  his  or  her  cancerous  or  leukemic  condi- 
tion, can  be  thrown  in  the  process  into  a  profound  depression — a 
situation  that  has,  all  too  frequently,  resulted  in  an  early  and  regret- 
table death.  By  the  same  token,  a  healthy  physiological  state  can 
turn  the  mental,  behavioral  and  emotional  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  one's  decided  advantage.  In  short,  the  body's  contribution 
to  the  human's  human  living  can  be  precious  indeed,  and  its  impact 
felt  powerfully  in  the  three  other  maturational  areas  besides  the  physi- 
cal domain  itself. 

To  capture  this  thought  graphically,  let  us  sketch  the  significance 
and  the  interrelatedness  of  the  physical  domain  in  this  way: 

Figure  2: 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 


AFFECTIVE  RESOURCES 


COGNITIVE  RESOURCES 


AGENCY  RESOURCES 


Turning  now  to  the  cognitive  resources  of  the  human  person  and 
seeking  to  better  understand  their  contribution  to  the  individual's 
integrational  effort,  we  garner  an  entirely  different  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  cognitive  maturation  in  human  development — in 
some  instances  by  its  extraordinary  contribution  or,  in  other  instances, 
by  its  unfortunate  absence  or  lack  thereof.  One  could  focus,  for  ex- 
ample, as  many  have,  on  the  perceptual  and  cognitive  resources  that 
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the  human  utilizes  in  his  or  her  ongoing  living — and  they  are  obvi- 
ously many  in  the  daily  doings  of  our  lives.  Or,  by  the  same  token, 
one  could  focus  on  the  underlying  sensations  that  foster  those  per- 
ceptual experiences  or,  if  one  wishes,  the  intellectual  operations  that 
advance  them  in  unbelievable  ways.  All  such  enter  into  the  human 
picture,  and  open  up  tremendous  realizations  about  our  human  liv- 
ing. Indeed,  recent  years  have  made  us  keenly  aware  of  the  complex- 
ity of  human  thought,  and  the  need  to  appreciate  precisely  the  depth 
of  that  complexity.  Contrary  to  what  we  have  so  often  presumed, 
even  our  rationality  and  its  prowess  do  not  exhaust  our  cognitive 
potential.  Human  thought,  we  have  increasingly  come  to  see,  entails 
much  more  than  pure  human  rationality. 

On  the  contemporary  scene  Jerome  Bruner,  Paul  Ricoeur  and  oth- 
ers have  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  twofold  nature  of  human 
thought.  Bruner,  for  example,  in  his  works,  Actual  Minds,  Possible 
Worlds,  (1986)  and  Acts  of  Meaning  (1990),  speaks  of  humans'  para- 
digmatic and  narrative  thought.  Our  personal  preference  would  have 
us  term  them  paradigmatic  (logical,  rational)  and  imaginative  thought, 
but  at  this  point  in  our  discussion  the  issue  is  not  worth  pursuing  at 
length.  As  Bruner  would  be  quick  to  acknowledge,  there  is  much  of 
the  imaginative  in  the  narrative  and  vice  versa.  It  is  more  critical  for 
the  present  moment  to  understand  their  unique  difference  from  the 
paradigmatic,  than  from  each  other.  Thus,  to  put  it  in  his  words: 

There  are  two  modes  of  cognitive  functioning,  two  modes 
of  thought,  each  providing  distinctive  ways  of  ordering  ex- 
perience, of  constructing  reality.  The  two  (though  comple- 
mentary) are  irreducible  to  one  another.  Efforts  to  reduce 
one  mode  to  the  other  or  to  ignore  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  inevitably  fail  to  capture  the  rich  diversity  of  thought 
Each  of  the  ways  of  knowing,  moreover,  has  operating  prin- 
ciples of  it  own  and  its  own  criteria  of  well-formedness.  They 
differ  radically  in  their  procedures  for  verification.  A  good 
story  and  a  well-formed  argument  are  different  natural  kinds. 
Both  can  be  used  as  means  for  convincing  another.  Yet  what 
they  convince  of  is  fundamentally  different:  arguments  con- 
vince one  of  their  truth,  stories  of  their  lifelikeness.  The  one 
verifies  by  eventual  appeal  to  procedures  for  establishing 
formal  and  empirical  proof.  The  other  establishes  not  truth 
but  verisimilitude.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  one  is  a  re- 
finement of  or  an  abstraction  from  the  other.  But  this  must 
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be  either  false  or  true  only  in  the  most  unenlightening  way. 
(1986,  p.  13) 
Several  pages  later  Bruner  then  makes  these  valuable  observa- 
tions: 

We  know  a  very  great  deal  about  the  paradigmatic  mode  of 
thinking,  and  there  have  been  developed  over  the  millennia 
powerful  prosthetic  devices  for  helping  us  carry  on  with  its 
work:  logic,  mathematics,  sciences,  and  automata  for  oper- 
ating in  these  fields  as  painlessly  and  swiftly  as  possible.. . . 
The  imaginative  application  of  the  narrative  mode  leads  in- 
stead to  good  stories,  gripping  drama,  believable  (though 
not  necessarily  "true")  historical  accounts.  It  deals  in  hu- 
man or  human-like  intention  and  action  and  the  vicissitudes 
and  consequences  that  mark  their  course.  It  strives  to  put  its 
timeless  miracles  into  the  particulars  of  experience  and  to 
locate  the  experience  in  time  and  place....  The  paradigmatic 
mode,  by  contrast,  seeks  to  transcend  the  particular  by  higher 
and  higher  reaching  for  abstraction,  and  in  the  end  disclaims 
in  principle  any  explanatory  value  at  all  where  the  particular 
in  concerned....  In  contrast  to  our  vast  knowledge  of  how 
science  and  logical  reasoning  proceed,  we  know  precious 
little  in  any  formal  sense  about  how  to  make  good  stories. 

(p.  B) 
In  my  own  work,  Imaginative  Thinking  and  Human  Existence, 
logical,  rational,  paradigmatic  thought  is  contrasted  with  what  I  have 
termed  the  imaginative,  whether  that  imaginative  takes  a  metaphori- 
cal, symbolic,  mythical  or  narrative  turn  in  a  given  instance.  Some 
reflections  from  that  work  are  quite  relevant  for  our  present  discus- 
sion. As  I  phrase  it: 

Such  in  brief  is  the  triumph  of  rational  thinking — the  ratio- 
cination that  distinguishes  the  human  being  and  is  the  basis 
of  all  his  wondrous  scientific,  philosophical,  aesthetic  and 
engineering  accomplishments.  There  is  no  denying  its  fruit. 
Human  history  over  the  ages  attests  to  it. 
There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  thinking  that  characterizes 
human  living:  the  imaginative  thinking,  the  base  of  that  medi- 
tative thinking  of  which  Heidegger  wrote,  a  thinking  that  cer- 
tainly graces  the  intellect  of  the  geniuses  of  humanity  but  which 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  most  common  of  people,  (p.  32) 
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With  this  I  then  proceed  to  pursue  the  difference: 

To  contrast  briefly  the  two  styles  of  thinking,  let  us  say  that 
imaginative  thinking  is  strongly  intent  on  the  realization  of 
its  goal.  In  this  respect  it  is  no  different  from  logical  think- 
ing, but  it  is  convinced  that  the  roads  to  the  goal  are  many. 
The  fact  that  others  have  not  found  them  is  no  proof  that 
they  do  not  exist.  Second,  it  employs  a  bracketing  proce- 
dure, termed  epoche,  allowing  for  a  suspension  of  judgment 
in  several  respects.  Above  all,  one's  goals  must  remain  wide 
open  for  considerable  time.  And  one's  means — concepts  and 
judgments — must  remain  tentative  or  hypothetical  as  long 
as  possible.  Options  are  kept  open  to  allow  for  the  onset  of 
new  possibilities  on  every  side.  As  is  apparent,  this  kind  of 
thinking  is  quite  far  from  the  logical  thinker's  method.  Third, 
it  not  only  does  not  ask  for  clear  and  distinct  ideas  at  the 
outset,  it  actually  welcomes  conceptual  ambiguity  as  the  seed 
of  possibility.  Even  though  it  may  move  rapidly  and  later- 
ally, imaginative  thinking  would  maximize  the  complexity 
of  situations  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them  to  life.  Exploiting 
the  nebulous  and  the  vacuous  is  itself  a  liberating  and 
strengthening  experience.  Fourth,  it  allows  for  the  non  se- 
quiturs  that  creep  into  the  human  picture  of  thought,  consid- 
ering them  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  compensation  they 
can  render  to  one  who  is  patient  and  tolerant.  For  such  a 
person  there  rests  in  the  experience  of  illogicalities  the  mak- 
ings of  significant  metaphorizations  that  can  alter  the  course 
of  our  lives.  Fifth,  imaginative  thinking  is  willing  to  enter- 
tain even  the  unimaginable  as  long  as  one  can,  not  ruling  out 
its  generative  potential,  such  as  occurred  when  negative  num- 
bers are  imaginary  numbers  were  introduced  into  mathemat- 
ics, and  such  as  occurred  when  Euclidean  axioms  were  re- 
versed, despite  their  productivity,  and  non-Euclidean  postu- 
lates were  entertained  for  what  they  were  worth — and  their 
worth,  as  history  later  showed,  was  invaluable,  (p.  35) 

One  employs  such  magnificent  resources  in  the  development  of 
one's  intellectual  endeavors,  and  their  importance  in  human  living 
simply  defies  description.  But  it  does  not  stop  there.  It  is  these  same 
resources  that  redound  to  the  other  achievements  of  the  person  as 
well.  The  contribution  of  our  thought  to  the  clarification  of  our  moral 
responsibilities  and  our  ethical  decisions  is  noteworthy,  indeed.  The 
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impact  of  our  cognition  on  our  emotional  states  and  our  affective 
responses  to  life  and  its  demands  is  apparent  at  all  times.  The  rela- 
tion of  our  thinking  about  life  and  its  meaning  to  our  physiological 
health  is  evident  in  the  life  of  each  one  of  us.  All  such  instances 
manifest  the  point  that  we  are  seeking  to  make,  that  the  cognitive 
resources  and  their  utilization  in  life  impact  us  at  all  times  and  in  all 
areas  of  the  human  domain.  One  need  only  to  consider  for  even  a 
moment  the  emotional,  the  physiological  and  the  behavioral  impact 
and  turmoil  that  a  human  endures  at  the  reception  of  the  news  of  a 
parent's  death.  There  are  some  of  us  who  simply  collapse  at  the  star- 
tling information.  Some  of  us  may  not  necessarily  collapse,  but  prac- 
tically all  of  us  do  find  the  experience  of  such  information  painfully 
stunning  and  incredibly  stressful.  In  brief,  the  cognitive  resources 
are  uniquely  operative  in  the  human  situation,  and  enter  into  the  dis- 
tinctly human  dimensions  of  our  daily  lives  at  all  times.  To  capture 
this  truth  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  which  we  employed  in  the  physi- 
ological depiction  of  our  human  resources,  we  would  capture  the 
interrelatedness  of  the  cognitive  domain  in  this  way: 

Figure  3: 
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With  that  let  us  now  glance  in  the  direction  of  our  human  will: 
our  ethical-moral-agency  resources  in  the  human  picture.  Moving 
into  this  domain,  we  are  embarking  on  a  discussion  of  one  of  the 
most  unique  dimensions  of  the  human  being's  life  and  humanity:  the 
domain  of  the  human  phenomenon  of  self-determination,  or  the  free- 
dom of  his  or  her  will.  Despite  the  obvious  complexities  of  life,  there 
is  about  the  human  the  extraordinary  power  to  move  towards  a  self- 
determination  that  is  not  matched  by  any  other  creature  in  the  entire 
gamut  of  creation.  To  be  sure,  the  human  is  not  God,  and  must  deal 
with  the  inevitable  finitude  that  is  one's  own.  Yet  that  same  human 
has  within  itself  the  power  to  take  itself  by  itself  and  to  move  know- 
ingly and  willfully  towards  a  further  determination  of  itself  that  is 
matched  in  no  other  creature  in  the  entire  world  picture.  The  human 
can  move  towards  a  self  determination,  a  self  clarification,  a  self 
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articulation,  a  self  formation  that  begets  within  it  a  self-expression 
that  is  unmatched  by  anything  else  in  creation,  including  the  most 
spectacular  creations  that  our  greatest  human  geniuses  have  ever  pro- 
duced. When  we  speak,  then,  of  the  human  power  of  freedom  and 
choice,  such  as  they  marvelously,  are  despite  their  acknowledged 
finitude,  we  are  addressing  the  human's  power  to  move  towards  an 
expression  of  self  that  renders  it  truly  god-like.  In  short,  we  have 
uncovered  a  dimension  of  human  living  that  enables  that  human  be- 
ing to  transcend  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  undeniable  limitations  that 
attend  our  unique  human  existence  and  human  operation. 

Paul  Ricoeur  has  written  beautifully  on  this  very  subject.  His 
works,  Freedom  and  Nature  (1950),  Fallible  Man  (1960),  along  with 
The  Symbolism  of  Evil  (1961),  explore  in  sequence,  the  phenomenon 
of  human  freedom,  the  exquisite  and  extraordinary  fragility  of  our 
human  nature,  and  the  human's  own  ingenious  creation  for  coping 
with  the  evil  that  attends  the  human  picture:  the  human's  recourse  to 
his  imaginative  and  remarkable  symbolism.  And  it  is  this  latter,  as  he 
intriguingly  illustrates,  that  has  prompted  and  prompts  some  of  the 
most  striking  reflection  that  humans  have  ever  wrought,  for,  to  phrase 
it  in  his  words,  "The  symbol  gives  rise  to  thought." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  expound  at  length  on  the  third  maturity 
that  enters  into  our  integrated  human  living,  but  it  should  be  indi- 
cated that  our  human  freedom  and  self-determination  have  played  a 
remarkable  role  in  the  world  of  human  accomplishment.  It  is  this 
very  self-feature  that  underlies  the  human  sense  of  responsibility, 
accountability  and  conscience.  It  enters  into  the  human  recognition 
of  meaning  in  life,  of  moral  standards  that  attend  our  life  goals  and 
projects.  It  enables  the  person  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  decency  when 
dealing  with  other  persons,  and  even  when  dealing  with  the  rest  of 
creation,  such  as  the  atmosphere  or  the  forests  or  the  environment.  It 
ties  into  the  recognition  of  the  significance  of  values,  personal,  inter- 
personal and  even  the  impersonal.  It  affects  our  motivational  thrusts, 
our  sense  of  obligation,  our  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  love  for 
others  and  esteem  for  self.  Indeed,  it  will  be  recalled  that  in  our  sec- 
ond chapter,  when  we  dealt  with  the  work  of  Eleanor  Maccoby  and 
Carol  Jacklin  on  the  topic  of  the  psychology  of  sex  differences,  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  startling  realization  that  their  research  gener- 
ated (1974,  p.  Iff).  As  we  phrased  it  there: 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  we  have  now  introduced 
into  the  picture  a  third  domain:  that  of  the  Autos,  the  Self.  In 
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so  doing,  we  are  now  suggesting  that  the  human  personality 
is  omnino  sui  generis.  As  Maccoby  acknowledged,  she  came 
slowly  to  the  realization  that  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
human  socialization  is  its  self-socialization,  despite  the  fact 
that  many  other  beings,  human  and  non-human,  were  cer- 
tainly and  intimately  involved  in  the  individual's  own  growth. 
Similarly,  we  are  saying  now  that  the  most  significant  as- 
pect of  the  human's  total  development  as  a  personality  is  its 
self-development,  its  self-construction,  its  self-realization. 
This  is  not  suggesting  that  others  have  an  unimportant  role 
in  the  entire  process,  but  it  is  saying  that  the  person  himself/ 
herself  enters  uniquely,  idiosyncratically,  and  powerfully  into 
his/her  own  becoming,  (p.  24) 

Such  is  the  third  maturational  constituent  of  the  human  being 
who  would  seek  to  further  his  own  integration.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  ethical-moral-agency  dimension  of  the  person  impacts  the 
entire  person.  Obviously  it  enters  into  the  promotion  of  one's  health, 
whether  we  speak  of  the  food  and  drink  one  consumes,  the  smoking 
or  drug  habits  one  forms,  the  exercise  and  physical  fitness  enter- 
prises in  which  one  engages,  etc.  And  by  the  same  token  it  enters  into 
the  entire  cognitive  development  and  pursuits  in  which  a  person  in- 
dulges. The  human's  values,  goals,  projects,  enterprises  and  engage- 
ments, however  great  or  incidental  they  might  be,  entail  his/her  on- 
going imaginative  and  paradigmatic  thought  and  in  turn  color  that 
thought,  shape  it  accordingly  and  enter  into  one's  praise  or  dismissal 
of  the  thought  content.  Self-esteem  is  significantly  tied  to  one's  ac- 
tions as  well  as  to  one's  appraisal  of  his  or  her  expenditures  of  time 
and  effort  and  cogitation.  Finally,  there  is  the  tremendous  impact 
that  our  human  agency  has  upon  our  own  emotional  life.  Our  goals, 
our  deeds,  our  ventures,  our  decisions — all  beget  moods,  feelings, 
and  emotional  responses  from  within  our  depths.  One  need  only  con- 
trast the  despair,  the  depression,  the  anger  of  a  derelict  or  alcoholic 
or  business  failure  with  the  joy,  the  enthusiasm,  the  delight,  the  hope 
of  a  successful  enterpriser  to  see  at  a  glance  the  affective  power  that 
human  agency  and  moral  achievement  bring  into  the  individual's  life. 
And  this  should  constitute  no  surprise,  for  in  a  unique  way,  one's 
moral  and  ethical  agency  bespeaks  as  does  nothing  else  significant 
testimony  to  our  utilization  and  fitting  employment  of  the 
bequeathments  that  are  ours.  In  brief,  if  I  am  what  I  think,  so  to  speak, 
I  certainly  am  what  I  do. 
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To  capture  our  reflections  on  the  moral-ethical-agency  di- 
mension of  integration  let  us  sketch  it  as  follows: 
Figure  4: 
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With  this,  we  now  move  towards  a  consideration  of  the  human's 
emotional  maturation  and  its  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  hu- 
man integration:  the  fourth  wheel  in  our  personal  picture.  To  say  that 
this  dimension  of  life  was  never  appreciated  until  the  birth  of  con- 
temporary psychology  is  simply  not  so.  The  drama  of  the  ancients 
provides  endless  proof  of  the  falsity  of  that  claim.  But  it  remains  a 
fact  that  the  full,  broad  and  extremely  subtle  significance  of  emo- 
tionality in  human  life,  as  well  as  its  impact  on  human  functioning  in 
the  various  domains  of  which  we  have  been  writing,  was  not  truly  or 
fully  understood. 

To  its  credit,  psychology  has  increased  our  awareness  of  life's 
affective  dimension,  and  some  of  the  rich  subtleties  of  its  profound 
contributions,  as  well  as  the  dangerous  possibilities  of  emotional  dis- 
tortions. However,  if  one  turns  to  religion  and  to  Sacred  Scripture, 
one  can  see  an  even  more  remarkable  and  inspirational  appreciation 
of  affective  love  and  its  significance  in  human  life.  Christ  summa- 
rized his  entire  teaching  in  terms  of  it.  When  asked  what  the  great 
commandment  was,  his  reply  was,  "To  love  the  Lord  your  God  with 
your  whole  heart,  your  whole  soul,  your  whole  mind  and  all  your 
strength;  and  to  love  your  neighbor  as  you  love  your  self  (Matthew, 
22;  Mark,  12).  This  appreciation  of  love  as  the  critical  requisite  in  the 
human's  life  with  one's  God,  with  one's  neighbor  and  with  one's 
own  very  self,  is  the  most  profound  truth  of  life.  Yet  it  has  often  been 
overlooked,  and  even  by  some  dismissed  as  naively  idealistic  and 
impractical.  Indeed,  even  some  of  the  greatest  philosophical  minds 
over  the  centuries  have  found  it  impossible  to  take  too  seriously,  while 
its  full  psychological  significance  for  integrated  living  has  been  missed 
by  many  contemporary  thinkers,  psychologists  included,  to  this  very 
day. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  none  have  appreciated  its  central  role  in 
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life;  it  is  to  say,  that  love  is  superficially  understood,  and  that  the 
study  of  genuine  human  love,  even  today,  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired, 
despite  all  psychology's  serious  and  great  efforts.  Oddly  and  regret- 
tably enough,  however,  the  human  race  at  the  same  time  has  learned 
well,  aye  too  well,  how  to  exploit  fear  as  a  human  affect  and,  sad  to 
say,  has  often  had  brutal  recourse  to  it  even  in  the  pursuit  of  an  appar- 
ent good.  In  short,  the  domain  of  emotionality  and  affect,  even  though 
the  center  of  much  of  psychology's  work,  research  and  theorizing 
still  calls  for  profound  study  and  intense  reflection  before  its  full 
impact  on  human  living  can  hope  to  be  truly  understood  and  experi- 
entially  felt  throughout  the  human  world.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
that  the  human  race  needs  desperately  to  perfect  its  comprehension 
of  emotionality  and  affect,  especially  as  manifested  in  the  living  of 
love  and  fear.  Thus,  it  awaits  all  the  help  that  the  social  sciences, 
particularly  psychology,  can  give  it. 

The  above  reflections  on  affect  illustrate  the  profound  signifi- 
cance of  emotional  maturity  in  human  life  as  well  as  the  need  to 
cultivate  in  every  human  that  very  maturity.  It  remains  now  to  sim- 
ply indicate  how  the  emotional  domain  impacts  the  other  matura- 
tional  dimensions  of  human  life.  One  need  only  recall  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  negative  emotionality,  such  as  depressions,  or  an- 
ger and  hatred  on  human  physical  health,  or  the  physical  paralysis 
that  can  follow  from  paranoid  obsessions.  The  magnificent  work  of 
Hans  Selye  on  the  physiological  devastation  brought  about  by  stress, 
particularly  emotional  stress,  is  a  study  unto  itself  and  will  be  dealt 
with  in  subsequent  pages  of  this  book.  Then  one  can  consider  the  toll 
emotional  bewilderment  takes  upon  the  intellectual  and  academic 
growth  of  students  at  all  levels  of  education — from  kindergarten  to 
post  graduate  study.  The  data  in  this  domain  of  study  speaks  loudly 
for  itself  and  forces  us  to  give  the  subject  our  serious  response.  By 
the  same  token  we  see  daily  that  beautiful  lives  are  devastated  by  the 
persons  involved  when  they  take  to  drugs,  alcohol,  crime,  and  count- 
less misdemeanors — all  over  the  resentment,  hate  and  bitterness  that 
permeate  their  emotional  selves  and  motivate  them  to  find  some  kind 
of  emotional  relief  in  their  recourse  to  malicious  revenge.  Examples 
of  such  abound  on  all  sides  and  serve  to  make  our  points  even  more 
obvious.  In  short,  affect  is  a  potent  dimension  in  human  living  and 
must  be  given  its  due — not  its  cruel  release  on  the  rest  of  humanity, 
but  its  sympathetic  understanding  and  respectful  treatment  by  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  help  those  victimized  by  their  emotional 
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collapses.  To  complete  our  diagrammatic  sketches,  we  would  cap- 
ture the  interrelatedness  of  the  emotional  domain  in  this  way 
Figure  5: 
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The  chapter  that  we  have  just  completed  has  served  our 
purposes  well.  Its  aim  was  a  depiction  of  the  principal  maturational 
constituents  that  enter  into  the  human's  quest  for  personality  integra- 
tion. Starting  with  Murray's  1960  metaphorization  of  the  four  wheels 
of  maturity  upon  which  the  human  integer  rides,  it  then  introduced 
the  work  of  Susan  Harter,  Julius  Seeman  and  his  associates,  particu- 
larly Rebecca  Smith  Behrends,  as  well  as  that  of  Jerome  Bruner  and 
Mihaly  Csikszentmihalyi.  While  acknowledging  the  contribution  of 
each  author,  it  especially  credited  the  Csikszentmihalyi  treatment  of 
optimal  functioning,  and  noted  the  remarkable  affinity  that  obtained 
between  his  and  the  Murray  metaphor.  With  that  we  then  embarked 
on  a  more  extended  reflection  on  the  four-wheel  metaphorization 
itself,  and  noted  the  contribution  that  it  made  towards  furthering  our 
understanding  of  the  personality  integration  phenomenon.  The 
thought  depicted  was  captured  at  each  stage  in  a  diagram  illustrating 
each  of  the  requisite  maturations  needed  for  the  achievement  of  per- 
sonality integration.  We  shall  conclude  the  chapter  now  by  uniting 
all  four  maturations  in  one  composite  diagram  that  would  prepare 
our  study  for  its  subsequent  development: 
Figure  6: 
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Chapter  Five 


The  Self  and  Its  Systemic  Network 


In  the  closing  comments  of  "The  Role  of  the  Self-System,"  to  be 
found  in  the  Sternberg  &  Kolligan  book,  Competence  Reconsidered 
(1990),  cognitive  psychologists,  Markus,  Cross  and  Wurf  (1990),  state 
the  following: 

The  goal  of  this  chapter  was  to  explore  the  relationship  be- 
tween competence  and  the  self-system  across  the  life  span. 
We  have  argued  that  self-definition  depends  on  the  nature  of 
one's  competencies  and  that  an  essential  aspect  of  compe- 
tence in  any  domain  is  the  explicit  cognitive  representation 
of  the  competence.  Specifically,  an  individual's  abilities  can- 
not be  manifested  and  purposefully  used  unless  they  are  rep- 
resented in  explicit  self-schemas.  These  include  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  corresponding  abilities 
and  an  articulation  of  the  strategies  for  exercising  them.  (p. 
224) 
In  their  particular  treatment  of  the  topic,  these  authors  gave  their 
attention  primarily  to  the  connection  between  self-system  and  com- 
petence. Their  efforts  were  substantive  indeed,  although  their  focus 
on  SELF-SYSTEM,  SUBJECT  and  SELF,  as  such,  was  cursory.  At 
the  opening  of  their  chapter,  they  raised  pertinent  questions  on  the 
issue  of  competence  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  competence,  as  rel- 
evant and  vital  life  forces,  their  origin  and  modes  of  operation,  and 
the  structures  and  processes  of  the  self-system  that  are  essential  for 
creating  and  maintaining  competence  over  the  life  span.  First  they 
argued  that  felt  competence  is  an  essential  aspect  of  actual  compe- 
tence, and  is  linked  to  instrumental  action  and  effective  performance. 
Then  they  explored  the  role  of  the  self-system  in  the  development, 
maintenance  and  breakdown  of  competence.  Interestingly  enough, 
their  treatment  of  what  they  term  the  "I"  was  subsequently  conducted 
in  terms  of  the  SELF-SYSTEM  and  not  the  SELF  as  such  or  the 
SUBJECT  as  such.  We  cite  these  passages  merely  to  illustrate  how 
different  authors,  not  only  in  philosophy  but  also  in  psychology,  con- 
ceive the  "I."  In  sections  of  the  preceding  chapter  of  this  book,  we 
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treated  the  SUBJECT  and  the  SELF,  both  of  which  constitute  more 
classical  instances  of  the  study  of  the  human  person.  Our  hope  now 
seeks  to  illustrate  how  the  shift  to  the  SELF-SYSTEM  and/or  the 
SELF-NETWORK,  just  as  the  shift  to  the  SELF,  is  designed  to  em- 
phasize another  and  significant  aspect  of  the  "I"  question.  By  no  means 
does  this  shift  exhaust  the  question,  but  it  does  shed  unique  light  on 
the  topic.  At  the  very  least  it  gives  one  an  appreciation  of  SELF- 
SCHEMAS  and  other  dimensions  of  the  SELF-SYSTEM  and  its 
contribution  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  SELF  in  action  and 
performance. 

The  human  being  is  complex  indeed,  and  possesses  seemingly 
infinite  qualities  and  abilities.  All  such  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
individual  in  question — whether  they  originate  in  the  biological,  cul- 
tural or  SELF-dimensions  of  the  auto-bio-cultural  individual  of  whom 
we  wrote  in  the  second  chapter.  Whatever  the  origin  and  whatever 
the  development  undergone,  such  features  comprise  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  SELF-SYSTEM  or  SELF-NETWORK.  As  such, 
these  dimensions  more  or  less  participate  in  the  respective  activities 
in  which  the  SELF  uniquely  engages.  One  could  speak,  for  instance, 
of  the  countless  IDENTIFICATIONS  that  a  person  emotionally  and 
imaginatively  forms  in  the  course  of  his/her  life,  however  deep  or 
shallow  the  respective  identification  might  be.  Such  identifications, 
for  whatever  reasons,  may  well  prove  quite  incidental,  superficial  or 
peripheral  in  a  person's  life,  but  others,  by  the  same  token,  might 
prove  extremely  valuable,  critical  and  even  possibly  foundational.  In 
addition,  one  could  speak  of  some  identifications,  that  in  time  took 
on  the  personal  stature  of  identities,  entailing  a  personal  commit- 
ment far  more  substantive  than  a  mere  passing  identification.  Again, 
among  such  identities,  some  may  have  emerged  in  time  as  far  more 
significant  than  others,  with  some  contributing  uniquely  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  into  a  more  or  less  substantive  and  relatively  stable 
CENTRAL  IDENTITY.  Other  identities  that  we  have  formed  may 
not,  it  is  true,  have  been  critical  ingredients  in  the  CENTRAL  IDEN- 
TITY that  we  tentatively  favored  in  our  earlier  years  and/or  subse- 
quent development,  but  they  are  still  to  be  regarded  as  SALIENT 
IDENTITIES  that  have  not  lost  their  full  significance  in  the  picture 
of  our  life  as  a  whole.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  certain  unusual 
circumstances  such  salient  identities  could  conceivably  become  para- 
mount— at  least  for  a  while.  And  then,  by  the  same  token,  there  are 
the  PERIPHERAL  AND  FLEETING  IDENTITIES  that  we  have 
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formed  in  our  complex  and  sometimes  chaotic  lives,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  countless  other  identities  that  we  have  formed  at  specific  de- 
velopmental periods,  especially  those  that  served  to  sustain  us  sig- 
nificantly in  important  developmental  crises  (be  they  those  of  our 
infancy,  youth,  adolescence  or  indeed  our  ongoing  adulthood).  All 
such  pertain  to  the  SELF-SYSTEM  we  have  formed  and  are  forming 
over  the  years. 

SELF-SYSTEMATIZING,  however  it  is  realized  in  the 
structural  creations  in  a  given  individual,  comprises  not  only  all  the 
above.  It  also  encompasses  the  many  attributes  with  which  we  have 
enhanced,  or  embellished  or  fancied  ourselves,  and  tied  us  to  the 
social  structures  in  one  way  or  another:  the  intelligence  that  we  often 
associate  with  our  minds,  the  doubts  with  which  we  haunt  and  some- 
times undermine  our  efforts,  the  rumors  and  evaluations  with  which 
significant  friends  and/or  unfair  critics  have  surrounded  or  upset  us, 
the  failures  and/or  successes  that  we  do  not  wish  to  forget  or  ardently 
wish  we  could.  In  short,  these  are  the  details  of  our  lives  that  some- 
how stretch  far  back  into  our  past-into  our  heritage  or  ancestry-and 
still  attend  our  lives  in  some  form  or  other,  even  at  this  time,  as  well 
as  the  anticipated  outcomes  that  the  future  seems  to  hold  in  store  as 
meaningful  possibilities  that  might  await  us.  This  latter  group  Markus 
and  Nurius  (1986)  speak  of  as  our  POSSIBLE  SELVES— a  whole 
new  dimension,  upon  which  we  shall  seriously  focus  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  when  we  treat  of  the  human's  imaginative  genius.  Suffice 
for  the  present,  however,  to  note  their  significant  comment: 

Further,  because  possible  selves  are  not  well  anchored  in 
social  experience,  they  comprise  the  self-knowledge  that  is 
the  most  vulnerable  and  responsive  to  changes  in  the  envi- 
ronment. They  are  the  first  elements  of  the  self-concept  to 
absorb  and  reveal  such  change.  As  representations  of  poten- 
tial, possible  selves  will  thus  be  particularly  sensitive  to 
those  situations  that  communicate  new  or  inconsistent  in- 
formation about  the  self.  A  poor  grade  on  an  exam  will  not 
permanently  challenge  an  individual's  enduring  sense  of  self 
as  "intelligent"  or  "hard-working,"  but  it  will  give  tempo- 
rary substance  to  a  possible  self  as  "drop-out"  or  "academic 
failure."  And  the  activation  of  these  possible  selves  will 
influence  the  individual's  current  self-evaluation  of  intelli- 
gence, (p.  956) 
We  have  made  no  mention  as  yet  of  those  many  idiosyncratic 
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dimensions  of  human  living  that  play  a  critical  part  in  our  countless 
operations,  particularly  the  interpersonal  ones.  Our  reference  here  is 
not  only  to  the  peripheral  identities  and  the  role  identities  that  are  our 
daily  lot,  as  well  as  the  passing  and  sometimes  substantive  identifi- 
cations that  we  often  cultivate  for  whatever  reason,  but  to  the  SELF- 
PREFERENCES,  SELF- VALUES,  SELF-EXPECTANCIES,  SELF- 
GOALS,  AND  SELF-PLANS  with  which  we  constantly  come  to  grips 
in  life,  in  countless  major  and/or  minor  ways.  They  are  permeated 
with  an  interpersonal  dimension,  since  they  owe  much  of  their  ori- 
gin, to  say  nothing  of  their  attractive  power  and  substance,  to  the 
phenomenon  of  sociality,  be  it  on  a  small,  personal  level,  or  a  large 
impersonal  level.  The  OTHER,  as  Heidegger  pointed  out,  is  ever  to 
be  reckoned  within  our  SELF- SYSTEMATIZING  poetic  dimension. 
And  besides  all  this,  we  should  mention  here,  at  least  in  passing,  the 
vital,  imaginative,  creative,  metaphorical  and  mythical  features  of 
life  that  are  ever  entering  into  our  musings,  hopes,  plans  and  dreams. 
To  eliminate  all  such  from  the  human  picture  is  to  eliminate  that 
which  even  the  most  prosaic  of  individuals  must  grant  is  somehow 
part  of  his  ongoing  human  experience.  In  brief,  our  self-systematiz- 
ing, self-networking,  however  imaginatively  brought  about  in  our 
ongoing  lives,  constitute  a  significant  complexity  in  a  human  being's 
engagement  with  life.  Our  self-systematizing,  however  imaginatively 
brought  about,  constitutes  a  significant  complexity  in  a  human  being's 
life  itself,  to  say  the  very  least.  But  it  is  the  SELF'S  way  of  imagina- 
tively introducing  some  measure,  sometimes  greater  sometimes  lesser, 
of  unification,  unity,  relative  harmony  in  the  various  areas  of  our 
lives  and  over  given  periods  of  time. 

Without  claiming  that  our  depiction  of  the  SELF-SYSTEM  is  in 
any  way  exhaustive — a  claim  that  is  currently  unthinkable  in  the  light 
of  the  investigations  and  study  that  are  being  conducted  on  all  sides 
at  the  present  time — and  without  engaging  in  an  impossible  attempt 
to  describe  all  the  intricacies  that  comprise  that  system,  we  would 
close  this  section  of  our  treatment  with  a  focus  on  the  special  issue  of 
SELF-SCHEMAS.  This  is  an  important  matter  indeed,  for  it  is  the 
SELF-SCHEMAS  that  permeate  the  individual  person's  SELF-SYS- 
TEM from  top  to  bottom  and  render  it,  as  experienced,  relatively 
intelligible  in  a  remarkable  way  and  effective  in  a  noteworthy,  though 
relative,  manner. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  concept  of  SELF-SCHEMA  has  gained 
real  stature  in  personality  psychology  in  the  past  decade  or  so,  it  is 
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important  to  realize  that  its  history  has  had  strong  philosophical  ori- 
gins that  date  meaningfully  at  least  to  the  time  of  Immanuel  Kant.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  as  well  as  his  Critique 
of  Judgment.  In  the  former  work,  Kant  treats  the  matter  of  perception 
and  the  role  played  by  the  human  imagination  in  the  act  of  percep- 
tion. Kant  designated  this  imaginative  accompaniment  of  the  per- 
ceptive act  a  "mystery  hidden  in  the  human  heart,"  and  he  refers  to  it 
as  a  schematization  that  accompanies  the  perception.  Psychology — 
personality  theory  as  well  as  cognitive  psychology — has  not  as  yet 
given  adequate  attention  to  the  imaginative  dimension  of  the 
personality's  functioning.  To  be  sure,  psychology  is  not  totally  oblivi- 
ous to  it,  but  it  has  failed  thus  far  to  properly  appreciate  its  tremen- 
dous and  growing  impact  on  the  human  SELF  and  its  schematic  func- 
tioning, preferring  to  downplay  its  full  significance,  or  explaining  it 
away  with  unconvincing  casualness.  Fortunately,  phenomenologi- 
cal  psychology  as  well  as  philosophy  has  resolutely  attended  to  its 
critical  role  in  the  human  scheme  of  things,  and  the  impact  of  this 
thought  is  slowly  but  surely  gaining  its  well  deserved  hearing.  In 
analogous  fashion,  the  topic  of  imagery  has  also  witnessed  a  rebirth 
of  interest  since  the  early  sixties.  Robert  R.  Holt  speaks  of  it  in  his 
striking  article  "Imagery:  The  Return  of  the  Ostracized,"  published 
in  1962.  His  focus  on  imagery  is  not  identical  with  the  current  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  imagination,  but  it  does  carry  analogous  weight, 
and  throws  significant  light  on  the  current  developments  that  we  are 
witnessing  in  the  field  of  imagination  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
In  research  conducted  over  the  past  two  decades,  Hazel  Markus 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  has  contributed  notably  to  psychology's 
understanding  of  the  SELF-SCHEMA.  Others  such  as  Sandra  Bern 
and  Susan  Harter,  the  former  in  the  realm  of  gender  schemas  and  the 
latter  in  the  domain  of  global  self- worth,  have  likewise  contributed 
meaningfully  to  our  understanding  of  this  concept — and  the  number 
of  such  researchers  continues  to  grow  on  all  sides.  Nonetheless,  de- 
spite these  undeniable  advances  in  our  human  comprehension  of  the 
phenomenon,  the  understanding  of  SELF-SCHEMAS  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  as  these  authors  would  themselves  readily  ad- 
mit. In  her  words,  this  thought  as  it  is  found  in  a  recent  work  of 
Markus: 

Self-structures  simultaneously  summarize  a  particular  com- 
petence or  set  of  abilities  and  confer  an  aspect  of  identity. 
These  affective/cognitive  structures  (in  our  work  we  have 
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termed  them  self-schemas)  are  created  selectively  on  the  basis 
of  one's  experience  in  a  given  domain.  They  integrate  rep- 
resentations of  the  self  (past,  present  and  future)  and  func- 
tion to  organize  the  processing  of  self-relevant  information 
in  a  given  domain.  (Markus,  1983;  Markus  &  Sentis,  1982; 
Markus  &  Wurf,  1987) 
Elsewhere... 

With  the  development  of  a  self-schema  comes  a  base  of 
knowledge  about  one's  abilities.  The  individual  who  knows 
that  she  is  "smart"  or  "good  in  school"  will  be  enduringly 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  issues  relevant  to  intelligence  or 
school  achievement,  both  in  her  own  behavior  and  in  that  of 
others.  Her  expertise  will  include  an  elaborate  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  ability  and  of  the  strategies  and  situ- 
ations for  displaying  it.  It  is  the  self-schema — the  represen- 
tation and  articulation  of  a  given  ability — that  allows  an  in- 
dividual to  use  his  abilities  instrumentally  and  to  have  a  sense 
of  control  over  them.  People  with  a  self-schema  in  a  par- 
ticular domain  (schematics) — whether  for  an  attribute,  an 
ability,  or  a  role  in  society — consider  the  domain  to  be  of 
critical  personal  importance.  Schematics  maintain  an  endur- 
ing investment  and  commitment  to  their  self-defining  do- 
mains and  have  a  continual  need  for  self-validation  in  these 
areas.  (1990,  p.  206ff) 
The  above  passages  from  Markus  depict  at  once  the  importance 
and  significance  of  the  concept  of  SELF-SCHEMA  in  contemporary 
psychology,  as  well  as  the  ambiguity  that  attends  it.  The  SELF- 
SCHEMA,  as  our  intelligible  though  not  fully  articulated  sketch  in- 
dicates, emerges  as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  for  human  growth  and 
personal  development;  and  yet,  as  the  sensory  accompaniment  and 
tentative  articulation  of  a  given  ability  that  enables  the  person  to  per- 
form effectively  with  some  sense  of  self-control,  the  effect  that  is  the 
schema  seems  to  exceed  the  cause  that  produces  it.  Despite  its  limi- 
tations, it  facilitates  and  promotes  a  prerequisite  unity  and  coordina- 
tion that  we  must  experience  in  our  lives  to  some  extent  if  we  are  to 
get  on  with  our  living  itself.  And  yet  the  limitations  of  the  SCHEMA 
persist.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  problematic  surrounding  the  SELF- 
SCHEMA,  particularly  if  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a  phenomenon 
that  is  divorced  from  the  domain  of  the  purely  imaginative.  If  seen  as 
the  human  imaginative  genius  at  work  at  a  given  stage,  a  given  time, 
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under  given  circumstances — the  SCHEMA  could  well  indeed  func- 
tion most  extraordinarily,  giving  the  person  both  an  initial  grasp, 
however  meaningful,  of  a  given  experience  as  well  as  a  comprehend- 
ing synthesis  within  limits  of  his/her  human  situation.  As  such,  a 
SCHEMA  might  well  prove  to  be  for  psychology,  an  equally  myste- 
rious power  that  Kant  once  envisioned  it  to  be  for  the  field  of  phi- 
losophy. Such  is  not  the  case  as  of  the  present,  however;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  SCHEMA  and  its  sys- 
temic structure — as  the  remarkable  worth  of  the  imagination  itself — 
is  truly  growing  on  many  sides  and  in  many  startling  domain. 

The  Self-System,  Self-Knowledge 
and  Self-Understanding 

The  preceding  sections  have  introduced  us  to  the  significance  of 
the  SELF  as  a  unique  style  of  existence-in-the-world,  and  to  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  which  those  SELF-STRUCTURES  from 
SELF-SCHEMAS  to  SELF-IDENTITIES  to  SELF-IDENTIFICA- 
TIONS to  SELF-GOALS  to  POSSIBLE-SELVES  all  enter  into  the 
picture,  and  contribute  to  the  synthesis  that  is  the  ongoing,  growing 
human  being.  There  is  no  disputing  the  significance  of  each  and  ev- 
ery structure  that  enters  into  the  human's  development  at  any  given 
stage,  just  as  there  is  no  disputing  the  global  impact  or  living  synthe- 
sis that  is  the  human  person  at  any  specific  moment.  And  yet,  there  is 
still  another  vital  aspect  that  must  be  treated  thoughtfully  and  re- 
spectfully if  we  hope  to  eventually  deal  with  the  issue  of  one's  per- 
sonality integration.  That  aspect  is  the  duality  of  one's  SELF- 
KNOWLEDGE  and  one's  SELF-UNDERSTANDING.  Here  we  shall 
address  both  topics,  however  briefly,  for  the  simple  reason  that  each 
dimension  enters  uniquely  and  extraordinarily  into  our  human  exist- 
ence, and  contributes  remarkably  to  our  becoming  the  vital  Being 
that  we  are  becoming.  We  have  not  as  yet  touched  upon  the  phenom- 
enon of  personality  integration,  but  we  are  gradually  coming  to  grasp 
the  manifold  of  meanings,  efforts,  and  complexities  that  enter  into 
the  integration  issue. 

In  1983  Markus  produced  her  study  titled  "Self-Knowledge:  An 
Expanded  View,"  in  which  she  raises  the  pertinent  question:  Why 
study  self-knowledge?  It  was  one  of  several  significant  works  that 
were  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  topic.  In  1986  she  addressed  the 
issue  of  possible  selves;  in  1987  she  studied  the  dynamic  self-con- 
cept; and  in  1990  the  role  of  the  self-system  in  the  development  of 
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competence.  In  the  1983  work,  to  repeat,  she  raised  the  question:  Why 
study  self-knowledge?  Her  response  to  the  question  was  phrased  as 
follows: 

A  decision  to  focus  on  self-knowledge  stems  from  the  con- 
viction that  such  knowledge  is  not  just  epiphenomenal  or 
incidental  to  the  ongoing  stream  of  behavior,  but  is  instead 
importantly  engaged  in  mediating  behavior.  Human  social 
behavior  is  assumed  to  be  regulated  by  both  the  social  envi- 
ronment and  personality.  Each  behavior  of  the  individual 
(whether  an  overt  action  or  a  covert  thought,  feeling,  or  in- 
ternal reaction),  can  be  seen  as  a  function  of  the  individual's 
own  needs,  desires,  goals,  and  expectations  and  the  con- 
straints provided  by  the  needs,  desires,  goals  and  expecta- 
tions of  those  of  the  relevant  social  environment.  Every  as- 
pect of  social  behavior  thus  involves  some  coordination  of 
these  two  forces  on  behavior.  Socially  regulated  behavior  is 
that  which  seems  to  be  controlled  primarily  by  other  people. 
It  stands  in  contrast  to  behavior  that  reflects  an  interdepen- 
dence of  self  and  social  environment  forces,  or,  to  behavior 
that  seems  to  be  a  direct  function  of  one's  own  needs  and 
expectations....  To  the  extent  that  behavior  is  self-regulated 
(monitored,  controlled,  or  directed  by  the  individual),  self- 
knowledge  will  play  a  significant  role  in  determining  the 
nature,  direction  and  intensity  of  the  behavior....  On  the  sur- 
face, this  call  for  a  more  intensive  exploration  of  self-knowl- 
edge seems  to  ignore  many  of  the  recent  examinations  of 
the  individual's  shortcomings  as  an  information  processor.... 
And  within  many  of  the  paradigms  that  have  been  followed 
to  date,  such  a  conclusion  would  indeed  seem  warranted.  In 
self-relevant  domains,  however,  such  mindlessness  or  ig- 
norance is  unlikely  to  be  the  case.  In  these  areas,  individuals 
will  often  be  significantly  aware  of  many  of  the  antecedents 
and  consequences  of  their  behavior....  Predicting  when  self- 
knowledge  will  importantly  and  systematically  mediate  be- 
havior is  a  matter  of  exploring  those  domains,  situations  and 
events  that  are  related  to  the  individual's  prominent  areas  of 
investment  or  concern.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
people  will  be  completely  aware  of  all  of  the  factors  regulat- 
ing their  behavior,  or  that  they  will  correctly  perceive  the 
extent  of  their  personal  influence  on  the  outcome  of  behav- 
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ior.  What  matters  for  behavior  is  whether  a  certain  behav- 
ioral event  has  been  interpreted  as  self-diagnostic  and  how 
it  has  been  integrated  within  the  existing  content  and  orga- 
nization of  self-knowledge,  (pp.  545-547) 

The  above  excerpt  is  rich  indeed,  inasmuch  as  it  distinguishes 
among  socially  controlled  behavior,  socially  influenced  behavior  and 
self  regulated  behavior,  and  illustrates  how  SELF-KNOWLEDGE 
enters  into  the  latter  one  in  a  way  that  it  does  not  enter  into  the  former 
two.  In  addition,  there  is  the  important  recognition,  acknowledged 
by  Markus,  that  SELF-KNOWLEDGE  even  in  the  self-regulated  acts, 
is  often  far  from  adequate  for  a  person's  needs,  since  our  recourse  is 
so  often  to  ambiguous  and  tentatively  defined,  opaque  schemas.  In- 
deed, in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  passage  a  significant  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  phenomena  of  interpretation  and  integration,  both 
of  which  are  acknowledged  as  invaluable  for  the  self-experience,  but 
neither  of  which  is  truly  explored  or  articulated  in  the  article  itself. 
The  passage  began  with  the  issue  of  SELF-KNOWLEDGE,  but  in 
the  study  of  the  issue  it  ended  by  backing  into  the  issue  of  SELF- 
UNDERSTANDING— only  to  realize  in  the  midst  of  it  all  how  ex- 
traordinary a  role  SELF-UNDERSTANDING  plays  in  the  question 
of  SELF-KNOWLEDGE,  even  though  the  relationship  itself  between 
the  two  was  not  spelled  out. 

In  an  article  published  some  four  years  later,  Markus  and  Wurf 
addressed  the  topic:  "The  Dynamic  Self-Concept:  A  Social  Psycho- 
logical Perspective"  (1987).  This  article,  furthering  the  thought  enun- 
ciated in  the  article  on  expanded  self-knowledge,  focused  its  efforts 
on  the  dynamic  aspects  of  the  self-concept's  operation.  They  note 
that  the  unifying  premise  of  the  last  decade's  research  on  the  self, 
was  that  the  self-concept  does  not  just  reflect  on-going  behavior,  rather 
it  mediates  and  regulates  this  behavior.  Hence,  the  self-concept  is 
viewed  by  them  as  dynamic — as  active,  forceful  and  capable  of 
change,  with  motivational  consequences  providing  incentives,  stan- 
dards, plans  and  rules  for  behavior.  Most  significant  of  all,  they  note 
in  the  concluding  section  of  the  article  that  their  views  on  the  dy- 
namic nature  of  the  self-concept  were  meeting  with  broader  accep- 
tance in  many  other  circles.  As  they  put  it,  the  view  of  the  self-con- 
cept as  an  active,  interpretive  structure  that  is  continually  involved 
in  the  regulation  of  on-going  behavior  is  also  receiving  attention  in 
clinical  psychology,  sociology  and  anthropology. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  several  quotations  taken  from  this  ar- 
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tide  of  1987  reference  was  made  by  the  authors  to  the  interpretive 
dimension  of  the  dynamic  self-concept  that  they  were  seeking  to  re- 
search and  to  clarify.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  to  be  sure,  but  in  neither 
instance  was  the  interpretive  function  itself  provided  a  unique  and/or 
extended  treatment  along  with  its  extraordinary  contribution  to  SELF- 
UNDERSTANDING.  It  is  our  contention,  however,  that  SELF- 
KNOWLEDGE,  SELF-UNDERSTANDING  AND  INTERPRETA- 
TION are  all  especially  significant,  closely  related  as  the  authors 
have  rightly  indicated,  but  uniquely  meaningful  and  productive  in  a 
way  that  remains  to  be  articulated.  To  contribute  to  that  articulation, 
we  shall  now  turn  to  the  work  of  Martin  Heidegger  and  Paul  Ricoeur. 
Their  phenomenological  explications,  it  is  hoped,  will  provide  rich 
and  valuable  appreciation  of  the  phenomena  under  consideration. 

The  truly  remarkable  aspect  of  the  human  being,  as  seen  by 
Heidegger  and  Ricoeur,  is  not  the  fact  that  it  is  a  knowing  being,  but 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  understanding  being  replete  with  meaning  units 
systematically  related  in  a  synthesis  all  its  own.  In  saying  this,  we 
are  attending  to  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  human  language, 
imagination,  temporality,  and  interpretation  provide  the  human  with 
a  uniqueness  all  its  own.  It  was  Heidegger  who  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  articulation  of  the  issue,  and  Ricoeur  who,  standing  on 
Heidegger's  shoulders,  so  to  speak,  brought  it  all  to  a  remarkable 
fullness. 

The  theologian,  Kevin  J.  Vanhoozer,  in  his  rich  scriptural  work 
titled,  Biblical  Narrative  in  the  Philosophy  of  Paul  Ricoeur,  speaks 
to  the  kinship  of  thought  between  Heidegger  and  Ricoeur  in  this 
matter.  As  he  puts  it: 

We  only  attain  the  self  via  the  sense,  or,  as  Ricoeur  puts  it, 
existence  via  semantics.  What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
the  goal  of  Ricoeur's  hermeneutics,  of  the  Bible  or  anything 
else,  is  self-understanding.  The  parables  are  not  exception; 
they  too  metaphorically  refer  to  possible  ways  of  understand- 
ing oneself  and  of  orienting  oneself  to  life.  What  is  ultimately 
at  stake  in  interpreting  the  parables,  as  with  any  texts,  is 
self-understanding.  Here  again  we  see  Ricoeur's  fundamen- 
tal allegiance  to  philosophical  anthropology,  to  a  way  of 
thinking  about  human  being  that  is  closely  tied  to  Heidegger. 
For  it  was  Heidegger  who  discovered  that  human  being  is 
the  kind  of  being  who  understands — hence  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  self-understanding  for  a  philosophical  anthropol- 
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ogy.  What  we  understand  in  a  text  is  a  possible  way  of  be- 
ing-in-the- world.  Indeed,  Heidegger  defines  "understanding" 
(verstehen)  as  a  projection  of  our  possibilities.  Insofar  as 
this  is  the  work  of  narratives  too,  we  could  say  that  Ricoeur 
repeats  the  whole  process  of  Heideggerian  understanding 
on  the  narrative  level.  (1990,  p.  138ff) 
He  then  continues: 

What  kind  of  being  is  disclosed  in  the  narrative  event? 
Though  Ricoeur  speaks  of  the  "desire  for  ontology"  in  his 
philosophical  hermeneutics,  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
kind  of  being  he  is  after  is  human  being,  "understanding" 
being,  being  with  a  passion  for  and  grasp  of  the  possible.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  extra-linguistic  reference  of  biblical  nar- 
rative is  to  a  possible  mode  of  self-understanding....  It  is  by 
an  understanding  of  the  worlds,  actual  and  possible,  opened 
by  language  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of 
ourselves,  (p.  139ff) 
To  understand,  is  to  grasp  whatever  in  terms  of  its  possibilities, 
and  that  language,  imagination,  temporality  and  interpretation,  all 
contribute  in  a  meaningful  way  to  a  singular  realization.  To  appreci- 
ate the  context  in  which  Heidegger's  and  Ricoeur 's  thought  is  devel- 
oping here,  it  is  requisite  that  we  at  least  summarize  the  positions  on 
self-understanding  that  are  developed  by  both.  Heidegger  had  long 
ago  articulated  the  importance  of  language  in  the  human  picture.  He 
did  this  at  length  in  both  Being  and  Time  (1927/1962),  and  in  his 
commentary  on  the  poetry  of  Stefan  George,  whose  masterful  poem, 
Words,  closes  with  an  extraordinary  line  that  Heidegger  expands  at 
considerable  length  in  his  commentary  on  it.  The  poem  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Words 

Wonder  or  dream  from  distant  land 
I  carried  to  my  country's  strand 

And  waited  till  the  twilit  norn 

Had  found  the  name  within  her  bourn — 

Then  I  could  grasp  it  close  and  strong. 
It  blooms  and  shines  now  the  front  along... 

Once  I  returned  from  happy  sail, 
I  had  a  prize  so  rich  and  frail, 
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She  sought  for  long  and  tiding  told: 
"No  like  of  this  these  depths  enfold." 

And  straight  it  vanished  from  my  hand, 
The  treasure  never  graced  my  land... 

So  I  renounced  and  sadly  see: 

Where  word  breaks  off  no  thing  may  be. 

Words,  and  thus,  language  as  Heidegger  saw  it,  were  essential 
for  the  existence  of  the  human  being.  But  so  too  were  one's  imagina- 
tive projections,  in  virtue  of  which  one  lived  in  the  world  of  possi- 
bilities, however  rooted  in  the  past  and  preoccupied  one  might  be 
with  the  present.  Heidegger  would  not  deny  the  fact  that  we  can  imagi- 
natively think  of  an  object  as  indifferent  to  the  question  of  reality,  or 
that  we  can  imaginatively  think  of  it  as  absent  or  unreal.  These  two 
views  of  imaginative  thought,  however,  do  not  begin  to  exhaust  the 
imaginative  achievement,  nor  do  they  in  fact  come  even  close  to  de- 
picting the  singular  contribution  that  imaginative  thought  is  constantly 
making  to  our  existence.  In  his  view,  that  contribution  of  the  imagi- 
nation is  what  it  bequeaths  our  experience  of  being  and  of  reality.  As 
Hofstadter  (1967)  in  his  article  on  Heidegger's  appreciation  of  imagi- 
nation has  phrased  it  so  beautifully: 

Imagination  becomes  the  central  function  in  the  production 
of  experience,  hence  of  the  meaningful  form  of  our  encoun- 
ter with  reality,  rather  than  being  restricted  solely  to  second- 
ary functions  like  the  aesthetic,  artistic,  fantastic,  imaginary, 
magical,  incantatory  or  nihilative.  (p.  49) 
Heidegger  also  addresses  the  singular  significance  of  the  imagi- 
native dimension  of  human  thought  in  life,  in  his  work  on  Kant  and 
the  Problem  of  Metaphysics.  He  sees  the  imagination  much  as  a  farmer 
sowing  seeds  in  the  field,  sketching  a  horizon  in  which  objectivity  is 
to  be  encountered.  Things  will  come  into  being.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
comprehension  of  Being  takes  place,  for  the  comprehension  of  Be- 
ing as  the  comprehension  of  anything  must  take  place  within  a  hori- 
zon, and  imagination  provides  that  horizon.  It  is  within  that  horizon 
that  the  experience  of  any  essent  takes  place.  A  kind  of  envisioning 
thinking  occurs  that  enables  being  to  rise  up  before  us,  as  it  were. 
That  thinking  is  both  forming  and  projective  thinking.  In  his  words: 
If  what  Kant  terms  'our  thought'  is  this  pure  self-orienting 
reference-to...  the  'thinking'  of  such  a  thought  is  not  an  act 
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of  judgment,  but  is  thinking  in  the  sense  of  the  free,  but  not 
arbitrary,  'envisioning'  of  something,  an  envisioning  which 
is  at  once  a  forming  and  a  projecting.  This  primordial  act  of 
'thinking'  is  an  act  of  pure  imagination.  (1929/1962,  p.  158) 
In  brief,  Heidegger  is  indicating  that  without  imagination,  the 
human  being  is  here  depicted  as  deprived  of  what  Ricoeur  would 
later  describe  as  his/her  extraordinary  passion  for  the  possible — a 
passion  that  sets  the  human  apart  toto  caelo  from  the  rest  of  creation, 
and  founds  his/her  future  heroics,  whatever  form  they  might  subse- 
quently take. 

To  comprehend  the  human  being's  extraordinary  capacity  for 
understanding,  which  takes  him  far  beyond  his  capacity  for  mere 
knowing,  and  enables  him  to  creatively  synthesize  the  complexities 
of  symbolic  and  schematic  thought,  there  is  yet  another  dimension 
that  needs  to  be  addressed,  in  addition  to  language  and  imagination. 
We  speak  now  of  the  dimension  of  temporality.  Moving  into  the  con- 
cept more  deeply,  we  find  that  Heidegger  would  describe  temporal- 
ity in  terms  of  three  principal  exstacies:  the  ex-stasis  of  the  present, 
the  ex-stasis  of  the  past,  and  the  ex-stasis  of  the  future.  In  each  in- 
stance, the  person  moves  out  into  the  world  and  embraces  in  its  tem- 
porality, the  present,  the  past  and  the  future.  It  is  not  as  though  each 
were  separate  from  the  others,  or  that  all  three  were  added  together 
to  constitute  a  whole.  Rather,  it  is  a  description  of  the  way  that  a 
finite  being  projects  a  horizon  in  which  each  position  is  present  at  all 
times.  The  being  enters  the  respective  experiences  in  its  own  unique 
way,  while  benefiting  at  the  same  time  from  the  presence  of  the  other 
two  dimensions  in  its  peculiar  modality.  Thus,  while  the  person  is 
engaged  in  his/her  present  activity,  the  temporal  dimensions  of  the 
past  and  future  contribute  significantly  to  that  experience.  Likewise 
does  the  past  enter  the  present  and  the  future,  and  the  future  in  turn 
plays  its  role  in  the  present,  and  in  the  has-been  of  the  past.  As 
Heidegger  phrased  it  in  one  of  his  articles,  we  move  into  the  future 
only  to  see  the  past  coming  towards  us.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to 
experience  any  temporal  exstasis  without  being  influenced  by  all  the 
exstases  at  the  same  time.  In  effect  one  is  tempted  to  draw  an  anal- 
ogy with  the  waterbed,  in  which  each  section  at  every  moment  enters 
the  experience  of  every  other  section,  even  though  the  concentration 
of  pressure  in  a  given  moment  may  be  emphasized  in  a  particular 
section  of  the  bed.  And  such  is  the  human  experience  in  regard  to 
temporality — an  experience  that  is  incomprehensible  without  allow- 
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ing  for  the  extraordinary  dimension  of  temporality  that  permeates  it 
in  every  respect,  even  though  its  past  is  no  more  and  its  future  has 
not  as  yet  arrived.  Seemingly,  there  is  only  the  present.  "Seemingly" 
I  say,  for  actually  all  three  exstases  are  constantly  wielding  their  vital 
influence  in  the  individual's  life.  The  SELF — our  unique  style  of 
being-in-the-world — is  in  constant  participation  in  every  phase  of 
the  temporality  that  attends  our  experience. 

Thus  it  is,  then,  that  language,  imagination  and  temporality 
figure  so  prominently  in  the  human's  existence:  language  with  its 
complex  structure,  polysemy  and  metaphors;  imagination  with  its 
ongoing  projective  horizons  and  unique  referentialities;  and  tempo- 
rality with  its  extraordinary  and  simultaneous  encompassing  of  the 
individual's  personal  and  historical  past,  complex  and  intricate 
present,  and  ever  present  futural  anticipations  and  possibilitizations 
whose  awakening  energizes  and  liberates  our  hope-filled  current  en- 
dowments and  competencies,  such  as  they  are.  And  thus  it  is  too,  that 
interpretation  or  hermeneutics  becomes  so  significant  and  impera- 
tive in  this  context  of  the  human's  experience  of  self-understanding. 
Without  some  interpretative  element  in  the  human  picture,  whatever 
the  specific  nature  and  quality  of  the  particular  interpretation,  that 
picture's  reduction  to  the  chaotic  and  the  meaningless  is  ultimately 
inevitable.  The  truth  is,  as  daily  experience  shows  constantly,  that  a 
person  can  tolerate  only  so  much  chaos  and  meaninglessness,  and 
still  retain  his  or  her  human  sanity.  As  we  stated  above,  Heidegger 
and  Ricoeur,  in  their  respective  ways,  both  emphasize  that  the  hu- 
man is  not  a  mere  knowing  being;  the  human  is  an  understanding 
being,  and  must  find  through  that  understanding  some  rich  meaning 
of  a  sort  in  what  he  or  she  presumably  knows,  however  vaguely  or 
schematically.  Thus,  endless  meaninglessness  and  un-understanding 
are  humanly  intolerable  and  far  too  often  even  fatal.  On  the  other 
hand,  interpretation,  which  is  designed  to  transform  our  incipient, 
prereflective  knowledge  into  clear  and  clearer  understanding,  or,  if 
you  will,  our  tentative  SELF-KNOWLEDGE  into  genuine  SELF- 
UNDERSTANDING,  plays  a  unique  and  extraordinary  role  in  the 
human's  everyday  life:  it  begets  richer  and  richer  meaning  of  possi- 
bilities, comprehension  and  vital  purposes. 

The  cognitive  psychologist,  Jerome  Bruner,  has  made  this  point 
in  his  Acts  of  Meaning,  wherein  he  states  as  follows: 

I  have  urged  that  psychology  stop  trying  to  be  "meaning 
free"  in  its  system  of  explanation.  The  very  people  and  cul- 
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tures  that  are  its  subject  are  governed  by  shared  meanings 
and  values.  People  commit  their  lives  to  their  pursuit  and 
fulfillment,  die  for  them.  It  has  been  argued  that  psychology 
must  be  culture-free  if  it  is  some  day  to  discover  a  set  of 
transcendent  human  universals — even  if  these  universals  are 
hedged  by  specification  about  "cross-cultural"  variation.  Let 
me  propose  a  way  of  conceiving  of  human  universals  that  is 
consistent  with  cultural  psychology,  yet  escapes  both  the 
indeterminacies  of  relativism  and  the  trivialities  of  cross- 
cultural  psychology.  Cultural  psychology  is  not  just  a  cross- 
cultural  psychology  that  provides  a  few  parameters  to  ac- 
count for  local  variations  in  universal  laws  of  behavior.  Nor, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  does  it  condemn  one  to  a  rubbery 
relativism.  (1990,  p.  20) 
This  passage  was  taken  from  the  first  chapter  of  Bruner's  work. 
In  the  final  chapter  of  the  same  book,  he  has  an  equally  profound 
comment  which  he  proffers  by  way  of  summary: 

Let  me  draw  these  four  chapters  to  a  conclusion.  I  began  by 
decrying  the  Cognitive  Revolution  for  abandoning  "mean- 
ing-making" as  its  central  concern,  opting  for  "information 
processing"  and  computation  instead....  Finally,  I  have  tried 
to  show  how  the  lives  and  Selves  we  construct  are  the  out- 
comes of  this  process  of  meaning-construction.  But  I  have 
also  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  Selves  are  not  isolated  nuclei 
of  consciousness  locked  in  the  head,  but  are  "distributed" 
interpersonally.  Nor  do  Selves  arise  rootlessly  in  response 
only  to  the  present;  they  take  meaning  as  well  from  the  his- 
torical circumstances  that  gave  shape  to  the  culture  of  which 
they  are  an  expression,  (p.  138) 
It  is  here,  then,  that  INTERPRETATION  makes  its  remarkable 
and  indispensable  contribution  to  our  human  lives,  and  it  does  so, 
thanks  to  our  employment  of  language,  imagination  and  temporality 
in  the  meaning-making  process.  Every  human  experience  has  some 
dimension  of  human  interpretation  about  it  right  from  the  outset,  and 
it  takes  on  stature  and  powerful  significance  only  as  that  knowledge 
is  perfected,  in  and  through  subsequent  reflection  that  yields  for  us, 
profound  meaning  and  comprehensive  understanding.  In  his  discus- 
sion of  our  pre-reflective  knowledge,  in  contrast  with  our  studied 
understandings,  Heidegger  concedes  the  presence  of  interpretation 
right  from  the  start,  so  to  speak,  but  points  out  the  sharp  contrast 
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between  the  two  levels  of  interpretation.  He  refers  to  the  former  as 
circumspective  while  the  latter  is  highly  sophisticated,  even  erudite. 
To  put  it  in  his  own  words,  the  primordial  "as"  of  an  interpretation 
which  understands  circumspectively  we  call  the  "existential-herme- 
neutical  as"  in  distinction  from  the  "apophantical  as"  of  the  studied 
assertion  (1927/1962,  p.  201). 

In  the  following  paragraph,  Heidegger  unfolds  his  thought  in  this 
way: 

Between  the  kind  of  interpretation  which  is  still  wholly 
wrapped  up  in  circumspective  understanding  and  the  extreme 
opposite  case  of  a  theoretical  assertion  about  something 
present  at  hand,  there  are  many  intermediate  gradations:  as- 
sertions about  the  happenings  in  the  environment,  accounts 
of  the  ready-to-hand,  reports  on  the  Situation,  the  recording 
and  fixing  of  the  'facts'  of  the  case,  the  description  of  a  state 
of  affairs,  the  narration  of  something  that  has  befallen.  We 
cannot  trace  back  these  'sentences'  to  theoretical  statements 
without  essentially  perverting  their  meaning.  Like  the  theo- 
retical statements  themselves,  they  have  their  'source'  in 
circumspective  interpretation....  With  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  structure  of  the  logos,  it  was  inevitable  that 
this  phenomenon  of  the  apophantical  'as'  should  come  into 
view  in  some  form  or  other.  The  manner  in  which  it  was 
proximally  seen  was  not  accidental,  and  did  not  fail  to  work 
itself  out  in  the  subsequent  history  of  logic,  (p.  201ff) 
Elsewhere  in  Being  and  Time,  Heidegger  addressed  the  relation- 
ship and  the  distinction  between  knowledge  and  understanding  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  distinction  between  understanding  and  inter- 
pretation, on  the  other.  As  he  phrased  it  himself: 

As  understanding,  Dasein  projects  its  Being  upon  possibili- 
ties.... The  projecting  of  the  understanding  has  its  own  pos- 
sibility— that  of  developing  itself.  This  development  of  the 
understanding  we  call  'interpretation.'  In  it  the  understand- 
ing appropriates  understandingly  that  which  is  understood 
by  it.  In  interpretation,  understanding  does  not  become  some- 
thing different.  It  becomes  itself.  Such  interpretation  is 
grounded  existentially  in  understanding;  the  latter  does  not 
arise  from  the  former.  Nor  is  interpretation  the  acquiring  of 
information  about  what  is  understood;  it  is  rather  the  work- 
ing-out of  possibilities  projected  in  understanding,  (p.  1 88ff) 
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In  brief,  it  should  now  be  apparent  that  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, SELF-KNOWLEDGE  AND  SELF-UNDERSTANDING, 
bear  an  intimate  relationship  with  each  other,  and  are  not  unrelated 
to  the  issue  of  INTERPRETATION  AND  MEANING.  Our  reflec- 
tions thus  far  on  the  issue,  have  centered  principally  on  the  thoughts 
of  Heidegger,  but  more  will  be  said  about  both  Heidegger  and  Ricoeur 
in  subsequent  chapters.  Suffice  for  the  present  to  see,  that  they  agree 
on  the  importance  of  all  this  in  the  development  of  the  HUMAN 
SELF  AND  HUMAN  SELF- SYSTEM  ATIZINGS  that  are  so  vital  in 
the  specific  growth  of  the  unique  person  we  are  and  are  becoming. 
But  it  is  most  critical  for  the  present  to  see  that  both  authors  ac- 
knowledged that  the  human  being,  with  the  threefold  dialectic  and 
threefold  alterity  that  she  is  cultivating  in  her  life,  is  indeed  a  compe- 
tent being,  a  knowing  being,  and  above  all,  an  understanding  being. 
Thanks  to  that  extraordinary  understanding,  however  finite,  the  hu- 
man can  reach  far  back  into  a  personal  and  historical  past,  far  out 
into  the  current  social  context  in  which  one  finds  him  or  herself,  and 
far  ahead  into  the  projective  horizons  of  the  future.  We  have  come  to 
appreciate  the  uniqueness  that  is  the  human  SELF,  the  human  AU- 
TOS, is  extraordinary  indeed.  The  remarkable  achievement  s/he  is 
realizing  in  life  can  become  even  more  noteworthy  and  marvelous  as 
her  or  his  integration  of  the  giftedness  with  which  s/he  is  blessed 
becomes  even  more  pronounced  and  extraordinary  with  the  passage 
of  time. 
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Chapter  Six 

Language — Culture  and 
Inculturation — Sociality 


Language 

One  of  the  remarkable  developments  of  our  times  has  been  the 
growing  appreciation  of  language  in  the  human  picture.  Time  was 
when  language  was  simply  taken  for  granted — at  all  levels  of  soci- 
ety. One  would  expect,  of  course,  that  the  illiterate,  not  having  been 
exposed  to,  or  educated  in,  the  wealth  of  a  given  language,  would  see 
little  especially  significant  in  all  this.  Language  is  that  which  we  are 
all  speaking.  What  could  be  more  obvious?  Language  is  language, 
and  we  speak  it.  That  is  marveling  enough.  True,  others  may  not 
speak  the  same  language  that  we  do,  but  they  too  are  people  and  are 
speaking  their  own  language.  In  this  respect,  we  seemingly  are  the 
same.  The  literati,  the  educated,  also  speak,  and  indeed  voice  the 
King's  English,  or  the  High  German.  In  this  respect,  if  they  are  so 
disposed,  they  might  even  "put  on  occasional  airs."  However,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  theirs  is  just  a  refined  variation  of  our  plebian 
discourse — and  ultimately  we  are  all  speaking  English  or  German  or 
whatever.  Or  so  it  would  all  seem! 

Today  our  understanding  of  this  has  radically  deepened.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  a  history  to  it  all.  The  linguistic  revolution  entailed, 
began  in  the  later  nineteenth  century  and  continued  on  into  the  twen- 
tieth century.  To  cite  a  very  dramatic  example,  the  work  of  the  bril- 
liant French  phenomenologist,  Maurice  Merleau-Ponty.  His  master- 
ful work,  The  Phenomenology  of  Perception,  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  1946.  When  he  died  in  1960,  he  was  working  on  another 
book,  The  Visible  and  the  Invisible  (1968).  He  had  written  only  some 
160  pages,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  composed  of  his  working 
notes.  In  one  of  those  notes  he  refers  to  his  1946  book,  The  Phenom- 
enology of  Perception,  and  quotes  this  passage  from  it: 

The  Cogito  of  Descartes  is  an  operation  on  significations,  a 
statement  of  relations  between  them.  It  therefore  presupposes 
a  prereflective  contact  of  self  with  self  (the  non-thetic  con- 
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sciousness  of  self)  or  a  tacit  cogito — this  is  how  I  reasoned 
in  the  Phenomenology  of  Perception. 
Then  he  continues: 

Is  this  correct?  What  I  call  the  tacit  cogito  is  impossible.  To 
have  the  idea  of  "thinking"  (in  the  sense  of  the  "thought  of 
seeing  and  of  feeling"),  to  make  the  "reduction,"  to  return  to 
immanence  and  to  the  consciousness  of...  it  is  necessary  to 
have  words.  It  is  by  the  combination  of  words  that  I  form  the 
transcendental  attitude,  that  I  constitute  the  constitutive  con- 
sciousness, (p.  170) 

This,  mind  you,  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  had  written  many 
rich  articles  on  language.  Is  he  saying,  we  ask,  that  at  this  late  stage 
of  his  brilliant  career  he  had  come  to  the  realization  that  he  needed 
words?  That  is  preposterous.  What  has  he  been  using  all  along,  if 
not  words?  Let  us  go  slowly.  Certainly  he  always  knew  he  needed 
words,  but  now  he  has  come  to  appreciate  just  how  much  he  really 
needed  them.  It  was  to  his  genuine  credit  that  he  was  not  above  learn- 
ing; and  as  never  before,  he  had  come  to  the  realization  that  words 
had  a  significance  and  power  which  previously  escaped  him — and 
this  admission,  to  repeat,  came  at  the  very  end  of  a  brilliant  and  pro- 
lific career. 

I  cite  this  dramatic  example  of  Merleau-Ponty,  only  to  illustrate 
the  new  realizations  on  the  question  of  language  that  have  come  on 
the  scene  during  the  later  part  of  the  current  century.  Am  I  suggesting 
that  it  is  all  wholly  new?  By  no  means;  others  too  had  seen  some- 
thing; indeed  others  have  seen  much.  We  need  only  to  return  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  the  pre-Socratic  Greeks,  and  listen  to  them.  One  of 
the  great  realizations  they  had,  a  description  that  Martin  Heidegger, 
for  one,  considered  astounding,  is  the  definition  of  the  human  as  a 
zoan  logos  echon,  a  living  being  gifted  with  the  power  of  logos.  Logos: 
to  word,  to  language,  to  disclose,  to  speak.  This  it  was  that  set  the 
human  apart;  and  thanks  to  this  giftedness,  the  human  could  do  as- 
tounding things.  The  human  could  bring  to  light  whatever;  could  dis- 
close whatever;  could  bring  to  the  daylight  of  being  whatever.  And 
the  human  being  not  only  could,  but  did  just  that.  This  power  to  logos 
was  astounding,  and  over  the  ensuing  years  of  human  existence  the 
human  has  employed  it  remarkably.  We  speak  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, for  example,  as  centers  of  learning,  which  indeed  they  are. 
But  what,  let  us  ask,  is  learned  at  these  centers?  Chemistry,  perhaps? 
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Physics?  Mathematics?  Philosophy?  Theology?  Indeed,  and  count- 
less other  subjects.  But,  take  away  from  the  chemist,  the  language  of 
chemistry,  and  what  is  he?  Take  from  the  physicist,  the  language  of 
physics,  from  the  mathematician,  the  language  of  mathematics,  from 
the  philosopher,  the  language  of  philosophy,  from  the  theologian,  the 
language  of  theology,  from  the  psychologist,  the  language  of  psy- 
chology, from  the  sociologist,  the  language  of  sociology,  and  on  down 
the  line.  What  have  we  then?  There  simply  is  no  chemistry.  There  is 
no  physics.  There  is  no  mathematics.  There  is  no  philosophy.  There 
is  no  theology,  no  sociology.  All  these  remarkable  fields  of  study  are 
so  many  languages  that  the  human  being  has  worked  out  over  the 
centuries  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  human  being  can  now  perform 
remarkable  feats.  Thus,  we  can  say  in  all  justification,  that  the  uni- 
versity teaches  many  sophisticated  languages,  as  well  as  the  sophis- 
ticated use  of  such  sophisticated  languages;  and  that  those  languages 
are  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Swahili,  etc.,  along 
with  Chemistry,  Math,  Physics,  and  the  like.  Language  indeed,  is  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  university,  and  the  laboratory,  as  it  is  also  at  the 
heart  of  the  hospital,  the  clinic,  the  government,  and  society  itself. 

In  this  respect,  let  us  refer  parenthetically  to  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  and  its  intriguing  opening  words.  We  do  this,  not  to  prove  any- 
thing, but  simply  to  illustrate  our  point.  In  the  Greek,  John  says  this: 
En  arche  en  ho  Logos  (In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.)  Kai  ho  Logos 
en  pros  Ton  Theon  (And  the  Word  was  God.)  Kai  ho  Theos  en  ho 
Logos  (And  the  Word  was  God.).  I  am  not  trying  to  prove  anything 
by  this  allusion  to  Sacred  Scripture,  but  I  am  illustrating  how,  even  at 
the  very  beginning  of  Christianity,  the  Word,  the  Logos,  commanded 
very  special  respect  in  Christian  circles,  to  say  nothing  of  Greek 
circles.  In  our  own  day,  to  repeat,  that  respect  is  growing,  even  though 
the  meaning  over  the  years  has  undergone  its  own  varied  history. 

We  shall  return  for  a  moment  now,  to  the  issue  of  science  and 
language.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  we  witnessed  the  work  of  Galileo 
and  Descartes,  both  brilliant  thinkers,  the  one  (Galileo)  more  a  physi- 
cist than  a  philosopher,  the  other  (Descartes)  a  brilliant  philosopher 
and  equally  brilliant  mathematician.  They  lived  at  the  same  time, 
and  died  only  seven  years  apart.  It  was  Galileo  who  made  the  discov- 
eries, and  Descartes  who  formulated  the  mathematical  schemata.  It 
is  interesting  to  read  Galileo  in  his  work,  //  Saggiatore,  speak  about 
the  universe: 

Philosophy  is  written  in  that  very  great  book,  which  con- 
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tinually  lies  open  before  our  eyes  (I  mean  the  universe);  but 
we  cannot  understand  it  if  we  do  not  first  learn  the  language, 
and  comprehend  the  characters  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is 
written  in  the  mathematical  language,  and  its  characters  are 
triangles,  circles  and  other  geometrical  figures,  without  the 
aid  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  a  word  of  it,  with- 
out which  one  wanders  vainly  through  a  dark  labyrinth. 
(1977,  p.  L71) 

That  was  Galileo  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Newton  contributed 
his  remarkable  scientific  and  mathematical  work  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  nineteenth  century  a  Polish  mathematician, 
Lobachewsky,  came  up  with  the  seemingly  preposterous  suggestion 
that  parallel  lines  just  might  meet.  This  was  in  1824.  It  was  this  pre- 
posterous language,  however,  that  developed,  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, into  Non-Euclidian  Geometry  which  in  turn  gave  us  Reimann, 
Einstein,  Bohr,  Heisenberg  and  many  other  astounding  figures — all 
of  whom  enter,  in  their  own  way,  into  the  space  investigations  of 
Venus  that  we  are  experiencing  at  this  very  moment. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  we  have  in  language  of  whatever  kind,  a 
key  that  unlocks  mysteries  of  the  universe,  whether  we  move  in  the 
direction  of  macrophysics  (space)  or  microphysics  (particles  of  mat- 
ter), or  human  personalities  (psychology,  psychiatry),  or  the  inter- 
personal domain  on  a  small  scale  (counseling),  or  a  large  scale  (po- 
litical science,  education,  government,  international  relations).  One 
is  reminded  here  of  the  great  work  done  by  Bohr  and  Heisenberg,  as 
they  tried  time  after  time  to  language  and  re-language  whatever  it 
was  that  engaged  them.  At  one  stage,  Bohr  wrote  that  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  language  on  their  capacity  to  form  images  for  scientific 
theories  originated,  to  put  it  in  his  words,  "...above  all  in  the  fact  that, 
so  to  speak,  every  word  in  the  language  refers  to  our  ordinary  per- 
ceptions." As  he  saw  it,  he  was  forced  to  phrase  physical  laws  in  a 
language  tempered  by  sense  perceptions,  because  it  is  the  only  lan- 
guage that  we  humans  have.  Later  he  tried  to  resolve  some  of  his 
problems  by  formulating  the  principle  of  complementarity — but  when 
all  was  said  and  done,  this  great  effort  was  but  another  attempt  at 
human  languaging  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

Anent  all  this,  I  am  reminded  of  the  beautiful  poem  cited  in  a 
previous  chapter,  written  by  the  German  poet,  Stefan  George,  a  poem 
that  Heidegger  devotes  pages  to  in  his  reflections  on  language.  The 
poem  is  entitled  "Words."    It  has  to  do  with  a  traveler  who  embarks 
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on  many  a  journey,  making  discoveries  and  each  time  returning  home, 
bringing  his  findings  back  to  the  Norwegian  norn,  the  Goddess,  who, 
upon  studying  his  discoveries,  would  turn  to  her  bourne,  her  mysti- 
cal pool,  to  pick  from  it  the  appropriate  word  that  gave  it  genuine 
meaning.  This  was  his  history  with  the  norn,  and  so  it  was,  until  the 
occasion  arose  when  She  was  unable  to  find  the  much  sought  and 
much  needed  name.  George  captures  it  all  in  his  magnificent  lan- 
guage. 

Words 

Wonder  or  dream  from  distant  land 
I  carried  to  my  country's  strans 

And  waited  till  the  twilit  norn 

Had  found  the  name  within  her  bourn — 

Then  I  could  grasp  it  close  and  strong. 
It  blooms  and  shines  now  the  front  along... 

Once  I  returned  from  happy  sail, 
I  had  a  prize  so  rich  and  frail, 

She  sought  for  long  and  tidings  told: 
"No  like  of  this  these  depths  enfold." 

And  straight  it  vanished  from  my  hand, 
The  treasure  never  graced  my  land... 

So  I  renounced  and  sadly  see: 

Where  word  breaks  off  no  thing  may  be. 

Where  word  breaks  off,  no  thing  may  be.  Prior  to  all  that,  he  had 
taken  the  name  always,  grasped  it  so  close  and  strong,  whilst  the 
treasure  itself  was  now  beheld  and  loved  by  all.  But  when  the  word 
was  not  found,  the  treasure  never  graced  the  land,  the  people  were 
never  inspired,  and  the  journeyman  himself  lived  to  see  it  all  evapo- 
rate from  his  own  hands.  It  was  then  that  he  came  to  the  numbing 
realization:  where  word  breaks  off,  no  thing  may  be. 

Thus  far,  our  attention  has  centered  on  the  living  out  of  human 
life  in  its  many  fields,  with  the  resources  of  language  at  our  com- 
mand: in  our  studies,  our  journeys,  our  projects,  our  many  achieve- 
ments. However,  there  is  more  to  life's  living  than  those  things  that 
we  language.  Indeed  we  have  all  often  quoted  the  truism  that  actions 
have  been  known  to  speak  louder  than  words.  At  times  we  say  more 
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by  acting  and  not  saying,  than  we  do  by  saying.  But  this  realization 
does  no  violence  to  the  thought  that  we  have  been  pursuing  thus  far. 
Quite  the  contrary,  it  introduces  an  entirely  new  dimension  into  the 
language  issue,  and  provides  us  with  the  startling  realization  that 
language  permeates  the  scene  in  ways  that  we  seldom  note,  and  rarely 
articulate.  The  full  truth  is,  that  all  our  actions  are  somehow  perme- 
ated with  the  language  that  we  live  by,  whether  that  is  so  on  a  small 
scale  or  on  a  large  one.  You  see,  it  is  not  that  such  actions  are  in  no 
way  languaged.  It  is  rather  that  such  actions  are  so  thoroughly 
languaged  on  a  small  scale  (our  personal  scale,  our  family  scale,  our 
neighborhood  scale)  or  on  a  large  scale  (our  cultural  scale,  our  reli- 
gious scale,  our  ethnic  scale,  our  economic  scale,  our  bureaucratic 
scale)  that  we  simply  take  it  for  granted  and  scarcely  attend  to  it  as 
such  at  all.  Indeed,  this  is  the  point  that  many  of  the  post-structural- 
ists make  so  vehemently:  language  is  loaded  with  power  that  enters 
into  our  lives  so  subtly,  but  unmistakably,  that  people  can  be  ma- 
nipulated while  remaining  oblivious  to  what  is  being  transacted  be- 
fore their  very  eyes.  Likewise,  it  is  the  point  that  many  feminists 
make  as  well:  the  language  that  is  lived  is  not  always,  if  ever,  as 
innocent  and  harmless  as  it  may  appear. 

In  brief,  the  living  of  languaging  is  a  phenomenon  that  we  wit- 
ness every  day,  all  about  us.  Usually  it  is  with  speech  but  often  it  is 
without  speech — but  no  less  languaged.  I  can  communicate  to  an- 
other with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  a  wink  of  the  eye,  a  snap  of  the  fin- 
gers, a  cynical  sneer,  the  throwing  of  a  kiss,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
a  beautiful  smile.  In  such  instances  I  am  rarely  expressing  vocal 
sounds,  but  in  all  of  these  I  am  employing  language  and  communi- 
cating, unmistakably.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly,  for  it  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  lives.  Our  culture,  our  civilization,  are  language 
written  on  a  huge  scale;  our  cities  with  their  playgrounds,  schools, 
parks,  architecture,  streets,  highways,  interstate  thruways,  homes, 
courts,  prisons,  and  governments  are  the  living  out  of  the  language, 
the  ideas,  the  thinking,  the  agreements,  the  compromises,  and  the 
decisions  that  have  brought  us  together  making  our  cooperative  liv- 
ing possible  and  effective. 

But — would  you  believe  it? — important  as  all  this  is,  this  living 
out  of  our  languaging  is  actually  the  languaging  of  our  living  that 
gives  rise  to  it  all.  At  this  point  we  could  proceed  in  several  different 
directions,  all  very  interesting  and  illuminating.  But  let  me  use  here, 
a  truly  classical  example.  During  the  past  year,  a  book  was  published 
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in  Canada  and  the  United  States  by  the  historian  emeritus  of  Yale 
University,  Edmund  S.  Morgan.  It  is  titled,  Inventing  the  People 
(1988).  In  this  work  Morgan  contends  that  the  United  States  has  re- 
mained politically  stable  because  of  a  shared  belief  in  the  "fiction" 
that  the  government  is  of,  by  and  for  the  people.  In  1787,  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  invented  the  idea  of  an  American  people  and  used  it  to 
impose  a  government  on  the  actual,  living  subjects  of  the  new  na- 
tion. The  War  of  Independence  had  lasted  from  1776  to  1782.  Articles 
of  Confederation  had  been  drawn  up  in  1781,  but  they  left  a  goodly 
share  of  ambiguity.  Thus,  a  Constitutional  Convention  was  needed. 
It  was  held  amid  great  and  dangerous  turmoil  in  which  some  thirteen 
independent  States — in  effect,  some  thirteen  independent  countries — 
which  had  overthrown  England,  were  now  moving  towards  their  own 
civil  war,  just  five  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War  had  ended.  In 
this  situation,  in  the  manner  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  which 
in  the  1640s  had  invented  a  sovereign  people  to  overcome  a  sover- 
eign king,  Charles  I,  James  Madison,  the  principal  thinker  behind 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  moved  towards  inventing  a  sover- 
eign American  people  to  overcome  the  thirteen  sovereign  states.  The 
remarkable  irony  of  it  all  was  that  the  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  who  eventually  formulated  a  document  that  curtailed 
the  power  of  the  states  and  recognized  the  power  of  the  people,  were 
themselves  elected,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  states  whose  power 
they  were  now  moving  to  curtail.  Why  do  we  even  mention  such  a 
complicated  matter  at  this  juncture  of  our  presentation?  Because  it  is 
a  magnificent  example  of  the  power  of  language  shaping  our  human 
living.  Its  details  are  obviously  beside  our  point,  but  its  message  is  a 
stirring  one,  and  most  apropos.  It  is  a  startling  example  of  the  right 
languaging  bringing  into  being  the  right  entity  or  creation  at  the  right 
time.  Morgan  writes  of  inventing  the  people.  They  were  invented  as 
a  powerful  political  force,  and  they  were  invented  into  being,  thanks 
to  the  skillful  use  of  appropriate  language  by  some  highly  coura- 
geous and  very  imaginative  persons. 

I  cite  this  as  a  possible  path  our  inquiry  could  take,  but  we  shall 
not  take  it  beyond  this  example.  I  shall  instead  focus  on  the  manner 
in  which  languaging  imaginatively  brings  into  being  the  world  that 
surrounds  us.  Words  come  to  us,  as  it  were,  from  out  of  our  very 
selves.  We  enter  into  our  words,  our  languaging,  and  we  capture  much 
of  ourselves  in  those  words.  We  are  very  much  participating  in  our 
languaging  of  whatever.  A  startling  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  writings  of  the  eighteenth  century  Italian  philosopher,  Giambattista 
Vico,  whose  impact  on  current  thought  is  quite  considerable.  In  his 
book,  Scienza  Nuova,  he  offers  this  provocative  passage: 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  language  the  greater  part  of  the 
expressions  relating  to  inanimate  things  is  formed  by  meta- 
phor from  the  human  body  and  its  parts  and  from  the  human 
sense  and  passions.  Thus,  head  for  top  or  beginning;  the  brow 
and  shoulder  of  a  hill;  the  eyes  of  needles  and  of  potatoes; 
mouth  for  any  opening;  the  lip  of  a  cup  or  pitcher;  the  teeth 
of  a  rake,  a  saw,  a  comb;  the  beard  of  wheat;  the  tongue  of  a 
shoe;  the  gorge  of  a  river;  a  neck  of  land;  an  arm  of  the  sea; 
the  hands  of  a  clock;  heart  for  center  (the  Latins  used  umbi- 
licus, navel,  in  this  sense);  the  belly  of  a  sail;  foot  for  end  or 
bottom;  the  flesh  of  fruits;  a  vein  of  rock  or  mineral;  the 
blood  of  grapes  for  wine;  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Heaven  or 
the  sea  smiles;  the  wind  whistles;  the  waves  murmur;  a  body 
groans  under  a  great  weight.  The  farmers  of  Latium  used  to 
say  the  fields  were  thirsty,  bore  fruit,  were  swollen  with  grain; 
and  our  rustics  speak  of  plans  making  love,  Vines  going  mad, 
resinous  trees  weeping.  Innumerable  other  examples  could 
be  collected  from  all  languages.  (1970,  p.  88) 
With  these  comments  of  Vico  we  have  entered  into  the  world  of 
metaphors.  Words,  like  everything  else  human,  are  characterized  by 
finitude.  They  have  their  meaning  and  their  limits;  that  which  they 
mean  and  that  which  they  do  not  mean.  What  they  mean  is  their 
denotation;  that  which  is  primarily  referred  to  when  the  word  is  em- 
ployed. And  they  have  their  connotation — a  whole  assortment  of  con- 
notations, some  of  which  may  arise  from  the  culture,  some  from  the 
situation,  some  from  history,  some  from  the  speaker  him/herself,  and 
some  from  the  hearer.  Connotations  are  a  complex  issue,  being  pub- 
lic in  some  respects,  private  in  others,  and  highly  idiosyncratic  in 
others.  They  attend  the  denotation,  so  to  speak,  giving  it  a  fervor,  a 
flavor,  a  cast  all  its  own.  To  phrase  it  in  another  way,  one  could  say 
that  the  denotation  is  that  in  the  word  which  gives  it  light,  while  the 
connotations  are  those  accruements  that  give  it  fire,  warmth,  emo- 
tionality and  passion.  Thus,  a  word  has  its  virtues  and  its  limitations — 
both  of  which  come  gradually  to  the  fore.  Finitude  characterizes  both 
the  denotation  and  the  connotations;  no  denotation  says  everything 
and  no  connotation  does  either.  Hence,  while  words,  les  mots,  logos 
constitute  an  extraordinary  means  for  people  to  take  hold  of  their 
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life,  their  world,  and  build  it  anew  or  renew,  to  form  or  reform,  to 
create  or  recreate,  mere  words  are  not  enough.  In  an  undeniable  sense, 
as  Merleau-Ponty  pointed  out,  people  can  be  said  to  have  their  lan- 
guage, and  in  an  equally  undeniable  sense  their  language  can  be  said 
to  have  them.  In  another  sense,  it  can  be  said  that  both  people  and 
their  language  are  had  by  their  finitude. 

Thus  it  is  that  mere  words,  which  make  presences  present,  enable 
people  to  preside  over  the  birth  of  beings,  the  event  of  reality,  the 
shining  forth  of  what  is;  and  yet,  they  are  not  enough.  A  person  must 
go  beyond,  move  beyond,  if  he/she  wishes  to  unify  his  or  her  life 
effectively,  to  integrate  more  of  life  in  him/herself  and  more  of  him/ 
herself  in  life.  Life  itself  is  simply  too  big  and  too  complex  to  be 
parceled  out  in  discrete  words,  however  rich  they  might  be,  or,  to 
phrase  it  differently,  to  be  worded  discretely.  No  individual  person  or 
culture  can  ever  hope  to  restrict  its  words,  his/her  words  to  their 
univocity,  much  less  their  pure  denotations.  Even  the  least  creative 
of  persons  is  too  imaginative  to  settle  for  that,  and  no  culture  could 
brook  the  effort  for  even  a  day.  The  cult  that  permeates  a  culture 
would  render  the  attempt  futile.  Its  complex  symbolism  would  un- 
dermine the  project  from  the  outset.  New  and  more  comprehensive 
formulations  are  constantly  necessary  for  us  to  stay  atop  the  intrica- 
cies of  life's  demands.  Thus,  to  move  towards  the  articulations  needed 
for  life  and  to  effect  some  kind  of  workable  synthesis  for  ourselves, 
we  do  not  settle  for  staid,  staticised,  stenotypic  language.  We  move 
beyond  it;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  recourse  to  metaphor:  we  meta- 
pherein  (move  beyond)  the  situation  in  a  larger  synthesis,  minor 
though  it  be  in  the  huge  life  picture.  We  make  sense;  we  make  more 
sense;  we  make  more  sense  out  of  more  of  life.  Our  metaphorization 
does  just  that  for  us — sometimes  more  successfully  than  others.  T.S. 
Eliot  has  put  it  beautifully  and  powerfully: 

When  a  poet's  mind  is  perfectly  equipped  for  his  work  it  is 
consistently  amalgamating  disparate  experiences;  the  ordi- 
nary man's  experience  is  chaotic,  irregular,  fragmentary.  The 
latter  falls  in  love,  or  reads  Spinoza,  and  these  two  experi- 
ences have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  or  with  the  noise 
of  the  typewriter  or  the  smell  of  cooking;  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet  these  experiences  are  already  forming  new  wholes. 
Such  a  comment  helps  one  understand  better  how  the  imagina- 
tive synthesis  of  the  poet  and  the  schizophrenic  could  possibly  be 
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akin.  Both  extremes  are  operating  in  a  manner  with  which  every  one 
of  us  is  well  acquainted,  even  from  our  earliest  days.  The  poet  moves 
beyond  with  the  exuberance  of  his  fullness;  the  schizophrenic  moves 
with  the  desperation  of  imagined  double  binds  or  seemingly  insur- 
mountable cleavages;  the  ordinary  person  moves  in  the  clear  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  comprehend  more  of  life  and  to  remain  atop  his 
task.  Every  person  will  perforce  metaphorize  somehow,  making  new 
amalgamations  of  life  settings,  sometimes  quite  effectively,  some- 
times less  so.  And  none  of  this,  let  it  be  noticed,  is  in  vain.  To 
metaphorize  the  chaos  as  chaos,  is  to  make  it  less  chaotic,  and  to 
make  possible  a  search  for  even  greater  intelligibility. 

Just  for  the  fun  of  it  let  us  imagine  two  gents  at  the  local  pub.  The 
one  is  crying  in  his  beer,  denouncing  his  marriage  as  a  female  trap  in 
which  he  feels  caught.  His  friend  listens  at  length  and  somewhere 
along  the  line  speaks  up.  "It's  no  trap."  "No  trap?"  yells  the  first 
speaker.  "What  do  you  mean,  no  trap?"  "I  mean  what  I  said,"  comes 
the  reply.  "It's  no  trap;  it's  a  game."  "A  game?  How  can  you  call  it  a 
game?  That's  ridiculous."  "Listen,"  comes  the  answer.  "You  hit  a 
homerun;  you  strike  out.  You  steal  second;  you  get  caught  stealing. 
You  have  your  hero  moments;  sometimes  you're  a  bum.  You  hit  .300 
and  you're  deemed  a  pro.  But  that  also  means,  you  know,  that  you 
went  hitless  seven  times  out  of  ten." 

They  break  up,  and  the  following  week  we  find  them  back  at  the 
old  hangout.  At  the  right  time  the  complainer  says,  "You  know,  you 
really  helped  me  last  week."  Says  his  buddy,  "How's  that?"  "Well,  " 
says  the  complainer,  "what  you  said  made  so  much  sense.  I  said  mar- 
riage was  a  female  trap;  you  said  it  was  a  game.  I  thought  a  lot  about 
that  this  week,  and  it  sure  helped  me."  And  he  means  it — as  he  should. 
A  person  putting  his  marriage  together  as  a  game — metaphorizing  it 
as  a  game — can  do  a  lot  of  constructive  things  with  his  marriage  that 
he  cannot  do  if  he  sees  it  as  a  female  trap.  (Or,  if  we  are  speaking  of 
a  female,  if  she  sees  it  as  a  chauvinistic  concentration  camp  her  hus- 
band is  running.)  It  matters,  you  see,  how  we  put  it  together. 

The  above  story  is  obviously  a  made  up  one.  I  should  like  now  to 
tell  a  true  account  that  took  place  a  number  of  years  ago.  At  the  time 
I  was  the  Academic  Vice-President  at  Duquesne  University.  I  was 
sitting  in  my  office  when  a  knock  came  at  the  door.  In  walked  a 
priest  in  his  mid-thirties.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  let  me  say  that 
he  came  to  inquire  about  the  Business  School  at  the  University.  I 
just  assumed  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  his  bishop  to  head  up  the 
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financial  office  of  his  diocese.  I  was  wrong,  however.  He  wanted  out 
of  the  priesthood.  As  you  might  expect,  our  discussion  became  quite 
serious.  At  one  stage  I  inquired  of  him  why  he  had  come  to  see  the 
priesthood  as  so  demanding.  With  fury  he  replied  vociferously  to 
me.  "Look!  The  Pope  tells  us  what  to  do.  The  Bishop  tells  us  what  to 
do.  The  Pastor  tells  us  what  to  do.  The  people  tell  us  what  to  do.  The 
local  magistrates  tell  us  what  to  do."  And  with  that  he  actually 
screamed  to  me,  "I  can't  stand  a  fishbowl  existence!  And  I  want  out! 
O-U-T."  Plenty  serious,  this  issue  of  metaphorizing  our  lives.  And 
people  indulge  in  it  time  after  time. 

There  remains  one  final  aspect  of  this  issue  of  languaging  our  life 
that  I  would  address,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  imagination.  This 
topic  will  be  the  focus  in  the  following  chapter,  but  I  raise  it  here  to 
highlight  its  relevance  to  language.  Several  times  we  have  spoken  to 
it  in  passing,  but  it  is  deserving  of  a  much  more  serious  treatment. 
When  we  spoke  previously  of  languaging  our  living,  of  symboliz- 
ing, of  metaphorizing  our  life  situations  and  challenges,  we  found 
ourselves  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  phenomenon  of  the  imagi- 
nation. But  it  is  not  unlike  the  experience  of  breathing  oxygen:  we 
just  do  it  and  take  it  for  granted.  It  is  doubtful,  for  example,  if  any  of 
us  during  this  past  half-hour  has  adverted  to  the  oxygen  in  the  air  that 
we  breathe;  but  yet  none  of  us  has  missed  a  breath  all  that  while.  So 
too  with  the  imagination — a  human  resource  that  we  employ  con- 
stantly without  breaking  stride.  Rollo  May,  the  well  known  existen- 
tial thinker,  has  phrased  it  quite  well: 

For  many  years  I  have  been  convinced  that  something  is 
occurring  in  human  beings  in  the  processes  of  imagination 
much  more  important  and  fundamental  than  we  were  assum- 
ing in  contemporary  psychology.  In  our  day  of  dedication  to 
science  and  hardheaded  objectivity,  we  have  disparaged 
imagination:  it  gets  us  away  from  "reality,"  it  taints  our  work 
with  "subjectivity";  worst  of  all,  it  is  said  to  be  unscientific. 
Art  and  imagination  are  then  taken  as  the  "frosting"  to  life 
rather  than  the  real  food....  Our  dilemma  through  western 
history  has  been  whether  imagination  shall  turn  out  to  be 
artifice  or  the  source  of  being  itself.  (1975,  p.  124) 
May  then  goes  on  to  ask  the  question: 

What  if  imagination  and  art  are  not  frosting  at  all,  but  the 
fountainhead  of  human  experience?  What  if  our  logic  and 
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our  science  are  derivative  from  art  forms  and  fundamentally 
dependent  upon  them,  rather  than  art  being  merely  a  decora- 
tion for  our  work  when  science  and  logic  have  produced  it? 
(pp.  124-125) 

May  concludes: 

This  passion  for  form  is  a  way  of  trying  to  find  and  consti- 
tute meaning  in  life.  I  think  this  is  what  genuine  creativity 
is.  Imagination  broadly  defined  seems  to  me  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple in  human  life  underlying  even  reason....  For  the  ratio- 
nal functions  can  lead  to  understanding — only  as  they  are 
creative.  Creativity  is  thus  involved  in  every  human  being's 
experience  as  he  tries  to  make  meaning  in  his  self-world 
relationship,  (p.  134) 

Robert  Frost  has  a  magnificent  poem  touching  upon  the  imagina- 
tive dimensions  of  life.  It  is  titled: 

Mending  Wall 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall, 
That  sends  the  frozen  ground- swell  under  it, 
And  spills  the  upper  boulders  in  the  sun; 
And  makes  gaps  even  two  can  pass  abreast. 
The  work  of  hunters  is  another  thing: 
I  have  come  after  them  and  made  repair 
Where  they  have  left  not  one  stone  on  a  stone, 
But  they  would  have  the  rabbit  out  of  hiding, 
To  please  the  yelping  dogs.  The  gaps  I  mean, 
No  one  has  seen  them  made  or  heard  them  made, 
But  at  spring  mending-time  we  find  them  there. 
I  let  my  neighbor  know  beyond  the  hill; 
And  on  a  day  we  meet  to  walk  the  line 
And  set  the  wall  between  us  once  again. 
We  keep  the  wall  between  us  as  we  go. 
To  each  the  boulders  that  have  fallen  to  each. 
And  some  are  loaves,  and  some  so  nearly  balls 
We  have  to  use  a  spell  to  make  them  balance: 
"Stay  where  you  are  until  our  backs  are  turned!" 
We  wear  our  fingers  rough  with  handling  them. 
Oh,  just  another  kind  of  outdoor  game 
One  on  a  side.  It  comes  to  little  more: 
There  where  it  is  we  do  not  need  the  wall: 
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He  is  all  pine  and  I  am  apple  orchard. 

My  apple  trees  will  never  get  across 

And  eat  the  cones  under  his  pines,  I  tell  him. 

He  only  says,  "Good  fences  make  good  neighbors." 

Spring  is  the  mischief  in  me,  and  I  wonder 

If  I  could  put  a  notion  in  his  head: 

"Why  do  they  make  good  neighbors?  Isn't  it 

Where  there  are  cows:  But  here  there  are  no  cows. 

Before  I  built  a  wall  I'd  ask  to  know 

What  I  was  walling  in  or  walling  out, 

And  to  whom  I  was  like  to  give  offense. 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall; 

That  wants  it  down."  I  could  say  "Elves"  to  him 

But  it's  not  elves  exactly,  and  I'd  rather 

He  said  it  for  himself.    I  see  him  there 

Bringing  a  stone  grasped  firmly  by  the  top 

In  each  hand,  like  an  old  stone-savage  armed. 

He  moves  in  darkness  as  it  seems  to  me, 

Not  of  woods  only  and  the  shade  of  trees. 

He  will  not  go  behind  his  father's  saying, 

And  he  likes  having  thought  of  it  so  well 

He  says  again,  "Good  fences  make  good  neighbors." 
Frost's  neighbor  had  had  his  imagining  all  done  for  him  by  his 
father.  It  had  been  good  enough  for  his  father,  that's  for  sure,  and  for 
his  father's  father,  and  probably  also  for  his  grandfather's  father.  Any 
rate,  it  was  clear  to  him  that  good  fences  made  good  neighbors,  keep- 
ing us  out  of  each  other's  hair,  so  to  speak.  What  more,  he  wondered, 
did  Frost  want?  Surely  he  wanted  a  good  neighbor,  didn't  he?  Then, 
sir,  let  us  get  on  with  putting  up  our  fence  and  we'll  have  a  good 
neighbor.  Enough  of  your  fanciful  daydreaming.  Let  us  get  on  with 
the  building  of  the  fence.  That  is  what  we  need — not  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Let  us  now  contrast  this  gentleman  with  another  of  whom  Frost 
speaks  in  his  remarkable  work: 

Figure  in  the  Doorway 

The  grade  surmounted,  we  were  riding  high 
Through  level  mountains  nothing  to  the  eye 
But  scrub  oak,  scrub  oak,  and  the  lack  of  earth 
That  kept  the  oaks  from  getting  any  girth. 
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But  as  through  the  monotony  we  ran 

We  came  to  where  there  was  a  living  man. 

His  great  gaunt  figure  filled  his  cabin  door, 

And  had  he  fallen  inward  on  the  floor, 

He  must  have  measured  to  the  further  wall. 

But  we  who  passed  were  not  to  see  him  fall. 

The  miles  and  miles  he  lived  from  anywhere 

Were  evidently  something  he  could  bear. 

He  stood  unshaken,  and  if  grim  and  gaunt, 

It  was  not  necessarily  from  want. 

He  had  the  oaks  for  heating  and  for  light. 

He  had  a  hen,  he  had  a  pig  in  sight. 

He  had  a  well,  he  had  the  rain  to  catch. 

He  had  a  ten-by-twenty  garden  patch. 

Nor  did  he  lack  for  common  entertainment. 

That  I  assume  was  what  our  passing  train  meant. 

He  could  look  at  us  in  our  diner  eating 

And  if  so  moved  uncurl  a  hand  in  greeting. 

This  man  had  brought  a  heap  of  the  imaginative  into  his  life.  If 
you  told  Frost  you  pitied  the  man,  Frost  would  have  laughed  at  you. 
That  man  was  not  to  be  pitied;  he  was  to  be  envied.  He  was  living  the 
life  of  a  king,  and  the  great  fruits  of  his  imaginative  genius  showed 
up  everywhere. 

In  these,  our  reflections,  we  have  moved  from  a  state  wherein 
one  is  quite  powerless  to  a  realm  in  which  he  can  find  amazing  power 
and  competence,  once  he  truly  gets  moving.  Indeed,  we  must  give 
the  person  appropriate  time;  but  once  he  starts  to  see  just  what  it 
means  to  imaginatively  language,  and  to  imaginatively  re-language 
his  life — and  that  he  is  capable  of  so  doing — he  will  be  astounded  at 
the  resources  that  will  begin  to  emerge.  In  short,  it  is  becoming  ap- 
parent that  language  is  a  much  more  vital  dimension  in  the  human 
picture  than  we  have  ever  suspected — and  no  where  is  this  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  realm  of  culture — an  issue  that  we  shall  be  ad- 
dressing in  the  following  section  of  this  chapter. 

Over  the  years,  but  particularly  in  recent  years,  Paul  Ricoeur,  the 
French  philosopher,  has  written  considerably  on  the  role  of  imagina- 
tion and  imaginative  language  in  human  life.  In  one  of  his  works  he 
makes  the  statement  that  we  live  only  that  which  we  can  imagine.  In 
another  he  states  that,  thanks  to  the  imagination,  we  become  proph- 
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ets  of  our  existence.  To  those  powerful  observations  I  would  add  a 
third:  that  thanks  to  our  imagination  and  our  imaginative  languaging 
of  life,  we  arrive  at  our  destination  even  before  we  set  out  on  the 
journey.  We  are  there  even  before  we  have  left  here.  Or,  to  quote  a 
close  friend  of  mine  who  pitched  baseball  for  the  Cleveland  Indians 
and  the  New  York  Yankees,  and  who  once  answered  me  when  I  had 
asked  him  how  in  the  world  he  could  throw  that  ball  to  an  exact  spot 
some  sixty  feet  away  time  after  time,  "Hell,  it's  there  before  I  throw 
it."  All  of  which,  is  another  way  of  highlighting  the  significance  and 
the  power  of  imaginatively  languaging  our  living. 

Let  us  raise  an  important  matter  here.  Am  I  suggesting  that,  just 
because  we  imagine  or  imaginatively  language  something,  it  is  go- 
ing to  happen?  That  tonight  at  midnight,  for  example,  I  shall  imag- 
ine myself  on  the  moon,  and  a  half  hour  later  I  shall  imaginatively 
return  to  Pittsburgh,  and  then  for  a  short  time  I  shall  take  a  brief  jaunt 
to  Africa — and  just  because  I  shall  so  imagine  it  all,  that  it  will  all 
just  happen.  Is  that  what  I  am  suggesting?  No,  it  is  not.  Just  because 
you  imaginatively  language  something,  is  no  guarantee  that  it  is  go- 
ing to  happen.  What  I  am  saying,  however,  is  that,  unless  you  do 
imagine  it,  it  will  never  happen.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  we  state 
the  imagining  of  life  is  so  vital — so  very,  very  vital? 

I  bring  this  section  of  our  chapter  to  a  close  with  the  magnificent 
poem  by  the  contemporary  Russian  poet,  Yevtushenko.  It  will  say  in 
a  few  words  what  we  have  been  trying  to  say  in  a  thousand. 

Early  Illusions 

Early  illusions  are  beautiful, 

Early  illusions  are  wounding 

But  what  does  it  matter!  We  are  above  vanity, 

We  embrace  the  highest  knowledge, 

saved  by  our  happy  blindness. 

We,  who  are  not  afraid  of  taking  a  false  step — 

fools,  from  the  common  point  of  view — 

still  keep  enchantment  in  our  faces 

through  all  the  disillusioned  crowd. 

We  are  driven  towards  the  distance 
by  a  glimmering  of  something, 

away  from  the  daily  grind,  the  calculations  of  everyday 
living, 
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from  pale  skeptics  and  pink  schemers, 
transforming  the  world  with  our  reflections. 

But  the  inevitability  of  disappointments 
makes  us  see  too  clearly....  On  all  sides 
everything  suddenly  takes  shape, 
all  unknown  to  us  till  now. 

The  world  appears  before  us,  unhazed;  unmisted, 
no  longer  radiant  with  something  priceless, 
but  with  all  this  truthfulness  unmasked 
as  deceit.  But  what  is  gone — 
was  no  deception. 

You  see,  it  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  serpent, 
it  is  not  the  doubtful  honor  of  experience, 
but  the  ability  to  be  enchanted  by  the  world 
that  reveals  to  us  the  world  as  it  really  is. 

Suppose  someone  with  illusions  in  his  eyes 
flashes  pasts,  pursuing  some  distant  gleam, 
then  it  doesn't  seem  to  us  that  he  is  blind, 
it  seems  to  us  that  we  ourselves  are  blind. 

Culture  and  Inculturation 

In  the  second  chapter  of  his  book,  Gifts  and  Strangers:  Meeting 
the  Challenge  of  Inculturation  (1989),  Anthony  J.  Gittins  employs 
the  chapter  title:  "Growing  in  Age,  Wisdom,  and  Grace."  His  open- 
ing paragraphs  of  that  chapter  are  most  interesting,  thought  provok- 
ing and,  needless  to  say,  relevant.  As  Gittins  puts  it: 

Race  is  an  enormously  loaded  word.  It  has  been  used  by  so 
many  people  in  so  many  ways  that  it  is  now  perhaps  more 
confusing  than  enlightening.  We  speak  of  the  "many  races" 
in  the  human  family — people  distinguished  from  others  by 
common  ancestry  and  names  as  Caucasian,  Mongoloid  and 
Negro — and  of  divisions  of  these.  But  we  also  speak  fre- 
quently of  "the  human  race"  as  a  unity;  so  where  do  we  stand? 
Throughout  history  and  across  cultures,  people  have  catego- 
rized themselves,  each  other  and  their  world;  and  insecurity 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else  has  led  people  to  posture 
and  to  demean  others  while  exalting  themselves,  on  the 
grounds  of  supposed  racial  superiority  and  the  consequent 
inferiority  of  others. 
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Race  refers  to  certain  specific  genetic  characteristics — those 
occurring  at  the  microbiological  level,  within  the  chromo- 
somes— which  distinguish  one  group  from  another.  Quite 
another  thing  is  nationality,  a  social  construct;  "American" 
may  refer  to  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
irrespective  of  their  race.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  Ameri- 
can gene  or  a  British  gene.  And  furthermore,  race  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  blood,  for  blood  types  are  supra-racial  and 
certainly  supra-national,  and  no  microscope  has  ever  seen 
"royal  blood"  or  "Irish  blood,"  in  spite  of  popular  terminol- 
ogy. Yet  popular  terminology  is  very  pervasive  and  persua- 
sive, and  people  who  think  that  "royal  blood"  is  something 
real  and  special  are  likely  to  think  also  that  paupers  or  refu- 
gees or  slaves — or  even  Jews  or  pagans  or  foreigners — have 
specific,  and  of  course  inferior,  kinds  of  blood.... 
Assuming  we  can  accept  that  race  is  not  something  which 
divides,  discriminates  and  ranks  people  hierarchically,  then 
we  are  theoretically  open  to  acknowledging  the  principle  of 
the  unity  of  humanity.  If  only  the  reality  were  as  easily  es- 
tablished! But  to  confuse  such  unity  with  uniformity  would 
be  to  deny  the  faction  of  culture  and  of  cultural  processes 
the  main  topic  of  this  chapter.  I  certainly  want  to  emphasize 
human  unity,  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  recognize  variety 
and  differences  at  various  levels,  including  the  cultural,  oth- 
erwise there  is  serious  danger  of  treating  everyone  exactly 
the  same! 

Culture  has  to  do  with  the  way  people  in  groups  interact 
with  their  environment;  it  has  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with 
race.... 

Race  is  a  "given,"  but  culture  is  learned;  and  we  shall  exam- 
ine what  this  means  in  practice,  since  the  people  we  approach 
as  Christians  and  missionaries  are  already  enculturated.  And 
though  people  are  able,  in  principle,  to  adjust  to  any  culture, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  once  a  person  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  a  particular  culture — by  the  processes  known  as 
"socialization" —  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  move  into  an- 
other, at  least  as  far  as  mentality  is  concerned.  Culture  in- 
cludes the  beliefs,  values  and  behavior  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  as  well  as  whatever  shared  knowledge  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  social  action;  and  these  things  become 
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such  a  part  of  our  life — a  sort  of  second  skin — that  we  can- 
not simply  slough  them  off  and  continue  on  our  way. 
"Given"  and  "learned,"  "race"  and  "culture,"  "nature"  and 
"nurture,":  these  are  complementary  pairs,  both  elements  of 
which  contribute  to  the  total  person.  But  we  cannot  easily 
quantify  or  precisely  determine  the  relative  importance  of 
each.  A  "genius"  may  produce  a  "fool,"  a  mentally  disturbed 
parent  may  give  birth  to  a  stable  and  balanced  child,  just  as 
a  man  or  woman  with  a  congenital  disease  may  parent  a 
healthy  child,  or  a  saint  give  birth  to  a  sinner.  Culture  plays 
a  crucial  part  in  socialization,  but  it  is  not  the  only  element, 
any  more  than  is  heredity  alone,  (pp.  29-31) 
And  yet  culture  is  fast  becoming  recognized  as  a  unique  and  ex- 
traordinary dimension  in  the  phenomena  of  human  living.  Indeed 
there  are  those  who  see  in  it  the  key  that  unlocks  many  a  vital  mys- 
tery. Thus,  a  brief  resume  of  its  history  in  the  human  picture  is  much 
in  order  at  this  juncture,  and  an  appreciation  of  its  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  human  nature,  very  much  in  demand  at  this  point. 
As  Clifford  Geertz  (1973)  has  phrased  it  so  poignantly,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  human  nature  independent  of  culture.  To  put  it  in  his 
words: 

Men  without  culture  would  not  be  the  clever  savages  of 
Golding's  Lord  of  the  Flies  thrown  back  upon  the  cruel  wis- 
dom of  their  animal  instincts;  nor  would  they  be  the  nature's 
noblemen  of  Enlightenment  primitivism  or  even,  as  classi- 
cal anthropological  theory  would  imply,  intrinsically  talented 
apes  who  had  somehow  failed  to  find  themselves.  They 
would  be  unworkable  monstrosities  with  very  few  useful 
instincts,  fewer  recognizable  sentiments,  and  no  intellect: 
mental  basket  cases.  As  our  central  nervous  system — and 
most  particularly  its  crowning  curse  and  glory,  the  neocor- 
tex— grew  up  in  great  part  in  interaction  with  culture,  it  is 
incapable  of  directing  our  behavior  or  organizing  our  expe- 
rience without  the  guidance  provided  by  systems  of  signifi- 
cant symbols.  What  happened  to  us  in  the  Ice  Age  is  that  we 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  regularity  and  precision  of  de- 
tailed genetic  control  over  our  conduct  for  the  flexibility  and 
adaptability  of  a  more  generalized,  though  of  course,  no  less 
real,  genetic  control  over  it.  To  supply  the  additional  infor- 
mation necessary  to  be  able  to  act,  we  were  forced,  in  turn, 
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to  rely  more  and  more  heavily  on  cultural  sources — the  ac- 
cumulated fund  of  significant  symbols.  Such  symbols  are 
thus  not  mere  expressions,  instrumentalities,  or  correlates 
of  our  biological,  psychological  and  social  existence;  they 
are  prerequisites  for  it.  Without  men,  no  culture,  certainly, 
but  equally,  and  more  significantly,  without  culture,  no  men. 
(p.  49) 
Culture,  however  indispensable  and  necessary  in  the  human  pic- 
ture of  understanding,  is  a  relatively  recent  contribution  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  human  scene.  It  was  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — to  be  exact,  in  1871,  as  noted  in  the  opening  lines  of 
his  work,  Primitive  Culture  (1958), — that  E.B.  Tylor  acknowledged 
culture  as  the  complex  whole  which  includes  knowledge,  belief,  art, 
morals,  law,  custom  and  any  other  capabilities  acquired  by  man  as  a 
member  of  society.  Culture  is  the  great  mental  gap  between  the  ani- 
mals and  us.  Culture  was  the  name  of  all  things  and  events  peculiar 
to  the  human  species.  Specifically,  he  enumerates  beliefs,  customs, 
objects,  hatchets,  chisels  and  so  on,  and  such  techniques  as  wood- 
chopping,  fishing,  fire-making  and  so  on.  His  conception  of  culture 
dominated  the  scene  for  several  decades,  and  by  1920  his  definition 
of  culture  had  earned  the  claim  famous.  Prior  to  this,  the  term  "civi- 
lization" had  been  employed  very  generally  and  at  large,  and  the 
nineteenth  century  favored  the  idea  of  progress  to  describe  the  soci- 
etal scale.  The  final  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  then  witnessed 
the  famous  classic  of  comparative  anthropology — that  of  Sir  James 
G.  Frazer's  The  Golden  Bough  (1940).  This  work,  first  published  in 
two  volumes  in  1890,  had  been  expanded  into  twelve  volumes  by 
1915.  It  represented  the  grant  climacteric  of  nineteenth-century  arm- 
chair anthropology,  but  even  as  it  was  being  written,  the  first  genera- 
tion of  cultural  anthropologists  appeared  on  the  scene. 

It  is  to  them,  the  cultural  anthropologists,  that  credit  must  now  be 
given  for  much  of  the  current  appreciation  of  culture's  significance. 
As  Montague  and  Matson  put  it  in  their  work,  The  Human  Connec- 
tion (1979),  the  growing  appreciation  made  its  mark.  To  phrase  it  in 
their  own  words: 

These  scientists  of  man  have  led  us  to  see  culture  as  that 
zone  of  adaptation  into  which  our  earliest  ancestors  moved 
when  they  came  to  rely  more  and  more  on  learned  ways  of 
solving  problems.  Culture  has  been  defined  as  the  learned 
part  of  the  environment,  or  the  human-made  part  of  the  en- 
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vironment.  Although  humans  are  sometimes  defined  as  tool- 
making  animals,  there  are  a  number  of  other  animal  species 
which  make  tools;  the  tool-making  of  humans,  their  tech- 
nology, is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only 
creatures  who  make  tools  with  which  to  make  other  tools, 
on  which  they  become  increasingly  dependent  for  contin- 
ued existence.  Under  the  general  rubric  of  tools,  ideas  may 
well  be  included.  Better,  and  possibly  the  best,  is  the  defini- 
tion of  humans  as  the  creatures  who  communicate  through 
speech.  The  greatest  contribution  to  the  whole  subject  of 
speech  and  language  has  come  to  us  from  anthropologists, 
who  have  demonstrated  that  the  best  approach  to  the  under- 
standing of  another  culture  is  through  the  study  of  its  lan- 
guage, for  language  constitutes  the  formal  structure  in  which 
a  people  think,  (p.  173) 

The  issue  of  language,  as  we  saw  in  the  first  section  of  this  chap- 
ter, is  one  that  is  of  utmost  importance.  But  it  too  has  its  history,  and 
a  significant  one  at  that.  Not  long  ago,  Alvin  and  Heidi  Toffler  pro- 
duced a  text  entitled,  Creating  a  New  Civilization:  The  Politics  of  the 
Third  Wave  ( 1 995).  Their  reference  to  a  third  wave  has  to  do  with  the 
fundamental  presuppositions  and  convictions  which  serve  as  the  in- 
frastructure to  a  new  civilization  in  the  making — or  as  they  term  it, 
the  civilization  of  the  oncoming  third  wave.  The  thrust  of  their  work 
is  serious  indeed.  They  see  humanity  facing  a  quantum  leap  forward, 
in  fact,  to  phrase  it  in  their  own  words,  "the  deepest  social  upheaval 
and  creative  restructuring  of  all  time."  In  their  view,  mankind  is 
quickly  becoming  engaged  in  building  a  remarkable  new  civilization 
from  the  ground  up — and,  as  we  might  suspect,  language  is  at  the 
heart  and  base  of  the  entire  project. 

This  realization  has  captured  the  thought  and  imagination  of 
George  Worgul  (1996).  As  he  puts  it,  mankind  has  faced  some 
extraordinary  leaps  in  its  manifold  history,  but  none  like  these.  To  be 
more  precise,  Worgul  speaks  of  the  three-fold  wave  that  the  human 
race  has  dealt  with  over  the  centuries.  The  first  wave,  as  he  phrases 
it,  was  the  agrarian  revolution  that  took  some  one  thousand  years  to 
complete,  and  ended  by  creating  a  civilization  of  the  hoe.  To  put  it  in 
Toffler's  words,  "First  wave  civilization  was  and  still  is  inescapably 
attached  to  the  land.  Whatever  local  form  it  takes,  whatever  lan- 
guage its  people  speak,  whatever  its  religion  or  belief  system,  it  is  a 
product  of  the  agricultural  revolution"  (p.  28). 
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The  second  wave,  as  Worgul  points  out,  has  to  do  with  the  indus- 
trial revolution  that  the  human  race  underwent.  This  revolution  took 
some  three  hundred  years  to  complete,  and  in  its  turn  created  the 
civilization  of  the  assembly  line.  As  Worgul  states  it,  the  revolution 
was  fueled  by  science,  obviously —  inventions,  development  of  the 
nation  state  and  the  appearance  of  factory  production—and  gave  rise 
to  a  truly  altered  civilization.  He  quotes  Albin  and  Heidi  Toffler  in 
saying  that:  "many  different  elements  came  together  to  form  a  sys- 
tem: mass  production,  mass  consumption,  mass  education,  mass 
media  all  linked  together  and  served  by  specialized  institutions — 
schools,  corporations,  and  political  parties"  (p.  28). 

As  might  be  anticipated,  serious  conflict  was  sooner  or  later  in- 
evitable between  the  first  wave  agrarian  nations  and  the  second  wave 
industrial  nations.  Hence,  colonialization  was  the  result.  Raw  mate- 
rial and  markets  were  sought  by  the  industrial  world,  while  indus- 
trial nations  became  pitted  against  each  other  in  the  effort  to  secure 
global  dominance,  despite  the  servitude  of  the  first  wave  agrarian 
civilizations.  With  this,  Worgul  then  turns  to  the  third  wave:  the  new 
civilization,  and  the  much  anticipated  servitude  of  the  first  wave  agrar- 
ian civilizations.  The  rise  of  the  third  wave  created  problems  all  its 
own.  To  phrase  it  in  the  words  of  Worgul: 

Third  wave  civilization,  symbolized  by  the  computer,  may 
well  spread  across  the  globe  within  a  generation  or  some 
thirty  years.  Third  wave  civilization  demassifies  society  and 
replaced  capital  with  knowledge.  Diversity,  efficiency,  de- 
centralization and  knowledge  as  a  hidden  wealth  drive  the 
Third  Wave  economies  and  shape  its  new  emerging  political 
order.  The  Tofflers  correctly  prognosticate  that  the  division 
of  the  world  into  the  industrialized  nations  and  the  first  wave 
subordinate  nations  will  yield  to  a  trisected  world. 
Indeed,  as  the  Tofflers  have  shown,  a  trisected  world  shows 
the  First  Wave  supplying  agricultural  and  mineral  resources, 
the  Second  Wave  manifesting  a  plethora  of  cheap  labor  and 
mass  production,  and  the  expanding  Third  Wave  rising  to  un- 
anticipated dominance  based  on  the  new  ways  of  creating  and 
exploiting  new  knowledge.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Third 
Wave  nations  are  thus  seen  as  selling  information  and  innova- 
tions, management,  culture  and  pop  culture,  advanced  tech- 
nology, software,  education,  training,  medical  care  and  finan- 
cial and  other  services  to  the  world,  (pp.  47-48) 
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Thus  it  is  quite  understandable  that  Worgul  should  phrase  this 
human  situation  in  the  following  manner.  In  a  succinct  and  brilliant 
summation,  he  phrases  the  Toffler  position  in  the  following,  forceful 
words: 

...it  is  critical   to  heed  their  claim  that  a  new  world  order 
with  new  unconscious  presuppositions  is  in  the  making.  If 
their  assessment  that  Third  Wave  civilization  will  solidify  at 
an  accelerated  pace — even  within  one  generation — and  that 
wealth  in  this  new  world  will  be  knowledge  based,  then  the 
whole  question  of  inculturation  will  be  dramatically  changed. 
The  very  cultures  we  labor  to  understand  and  comprehend 
will  not  long  withstand  the  wave  of  transformation  and 
change.  This  is  especially  true  if  knowledge  becomes  the 
measure  of  wealth  replacing  material,  production  facilities 
and  capitol.  Agrarian  cultures  will  need  not  endure  the  hard- 
ship and  expense  of  industrialization.  Rather  they  can  move 
into  the  new  era  through  participation  in  the  knowledge  revo- 
lution. A  computer  terminal,  phone  line  and  access  to  World 
Wide  Web  have  potentially  placed  the  universe  of  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  within  any  person's  grasp,  (p.  48) 
Such  then  is  the  complicated  situation  that  has  emerged  on  the 
contemporary  cultural  scene.  Time  was  when  considerations  of  civi- 
lization dominated  the  human  analysis  of  the  human  scene.  They  had 
replaced  in  their  turn  such  notions  as  peoples,  tribes,  races,  and  na- 
tions in  the  many  corners  of  the  world.  The  grand  scheme  of  civiliza- 
tion seemingly  replaced  this  terminology,  roughly  paralleling  organic 
evolution  with  its  ascent  from  stages  of  barbarism  or  savagery  to  that 
of  high  or  modernistic  development.  There  was  also  the  issue  of  on- 
togeny and  phylogeny,  thanks  to  which  individual  growth  was  un- 
derstood in  terms  of  national  growth,  and  vice- versa.  Thus,  primitive 
peoples  were  presumed  to  be  in  the  developmental  stage  of  child- 
hood, and  barbarians  were  regarded  as  adolescents,  so  to  speak,  while 
civilized  societies  had  presumably  reached  maturity,  thoroughly  de- 
veloped and  presumably  developing.  It  was  in  this  context  that  arm- 
chair anthropology  began  to  give  way  to  cultural  anthropology  in 
many  portions  of  the  world.  Thus  too,  cultural  anthropologists  gradu- 
ally became  known  as  participant  observers  whose  labors  captured 
and  colored  the  changing  scene  of  the  world. 

It  was  amid  such  a  significant  developmental  scene  that  the  no- 
tion of  culture  was  itself  given  new  thought  of  its  own.  In  this  regard, 
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let  us  consider  the  reflections  of  Leslie  White  on  the  concept  of  cul- 
ture and  its  essential  ingredients.  As  he  puts  it  in  his  work  on  the 
concept  of  culture: 

Culture,  then,  is  a  class  of  things  and  events,  dependent  upon 
symboling,  considered  in  an  extrasomatic  context.  This  defi- 
nition rescues  cultural  anthropology  from  intangible,  imper- 
ceptible, and  ontologically  unreal  abstractions  and  provides 
it  with  a  real,  substantial,  observable  subject  matter.  And  it 
distinguishes  sharply  between  behavior — behaving  organ- 
isms— and  culture;  between  the  science  of  psychology  and 
the  science  of  culture. . . . 

If  we  define  culture  as  consisting  of  real  things  and  events 
observable,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  external  world,  where 
do  these  things  and  events  exist  and  have  their  being?  What 
is  the  locus  of  culture?  The  answer  is:  the  things  and  events 
that  comprise  culture  have  their  existence,  in  space  and  time, 
(1)  within  human  organisms,  i.e.,  concepts,  beliefs,  emotions, 
attitudes;  (2)  within  processes  of  social  interaction  among 
human  beings;  and  (3)  within  material  objects  (axes,  facto- 
ries, railroads,  pottery  bowls)  lying  outside  human  organ- 
isms but  within  the  patterns  of  social  interaction  among  them. 
The  locus  of  culture  is  thus  intraorganismal,  interorganismal, 
and  extraorganismal. 

But,  someone  might  object,  you  have  said  that  culture  con- 
sists of  extrasomatic  phenomena  and  now  you  tell  me  that 
culture  exists,  in  part,  within  human  organisms.  Is  this  not  a 
contradiction?  The  answer  is,  No,  it  is  not  a  contradiction;  it 
is  a  misunderstanding.  We  did  not  say  that  culture  consists 
of  extrasomatic  things  and  events,  i.e.,  phenomena  whose 
locus  is  outside  human  organisms.  What  we  said  is  that  cul- 
ture consists  of  things  and  events  considered  within  an 
extrasomatic  context.  This  is  quite  a  different  thing,  (p.  47) 

It  is  apparent  from  what  has  just  been  said,  then,  that  the  nine- 
teenth -twentieth  century  development  of  the  notion  of  culture  was 
one  of  major  importance  and  tremendous  impact  on  the  world  scene — 
and  that  its  development,  great  though  it  has  been  to  date,  still  awaits 
unpredictable  evolution.  Indeed,  our  understanding  of  culture,  cul- 
ture learning  and  culture  enculturation  is  still  coming  into  its  own  at 
a  slow  but  steady  pace.  Melford  Spiro  (1987)  has  addressed  some  of 
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these  very  considerations  in  his  own  provocative  way.  As  he  phrases 
it: 

We  must  distinguish  between  learning  a  culture  and  becom- 
ing enculturated.  To  learn  a  culture  is  to  acquire  its  proposi- 
tions; become  enculturated  is,  in  addition,  to  "internalize" 
them  as  personal  beliefs,  that  is,  as  propositions  that  are 
thought  to  be  true,  proper,  or  right.  This  is  especially  the 
case  for  those  propositions  that  Shweder  calls  "cultural 
frames,"  propositions  that  can  be  neither  proved  nor  dis- 
proved. Thus,  for  example,  a  non-Buddhist  scholar  may  have 
studied  its  textual  doctrines  and  may  know  their  meanings 
in  much  greater  detail  than  a  Buddhist.  Nevertheless,  the 
scholar  is  rarely  converted  to  Buddhism — its  textual  doc- 
trines do  not  become  personal  beliefs — because,  not  having 
been  socialized  in  a  Buddhist  society,  its  textual  doctrines 
do  not  have  for  him  the  connotative  meanings,  nor  do  they 
arouse  in  him  the  emotional  responses,  that  alone  serve  to 
transform  cultural  frames  into  culturally  constituted  beliefs. 

Spiro  then  continues: 

That  is  also  why,  even  for  the  natives  themselves,  many  cul- 
tural frames  are,  or  become,  what  might  be  called  "cultural 
cliches" — propositions  to  which  actors  may  give  nominal 
assent  but  which  are  not  "internalized"  by  them  as  personal 
beliefs.  Although  this  may  occur  for  many  reasons,  the  most 
important,  in  my  view,  is  that  these  particular  propositions 
do  not  have,  or  have  lost,  emotional  importance  for  them, 
(p.  35) 

He  concludes: 

That  is  why  the  anthropologist  who  is  interested  in  the  mean- 
ings that  a  culture  has  for  the  social  actors  must  investigate 
the  personality  of  the  actors  with  the  same  diligence  that  he 
investigates  their  cultural  symbol  systems.  For,  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that,  as  D'Andrade  has  observed  (1984),  there  is 
considerable  slippage  in  the  transformation  of  cultural  propo- 
sitions into  (culturally  constituted)  beliefs,  the  surplus  mean- 
ings of  cultural  symbols  are  "located"  in  the  minds  of  the 
actors,  (p.  36) 

The  above  considerations,  limited  though  they  be,  shed  signifi- 
cant light  on  the  powerful  impact  that  cultural  cliches,  cultural  frames 
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and  cultural  symbols,  can  and  do  have  in  the  lives  of  human  beings. 
We  have  cited  a  number  of  highly  respected  authorities  in  the  field, 
but  have  by  no  means  exhausted  their  number.  One  of  the  most  re- 
spected of  them  all  is  Clifford  Geertz,  whose  Interpretation  of  Cul- 
tures (1973)  is  truly  remarkable.  From  his  profound  work  we  learn 
much  about  the  phenomena  of  enculturation  and  inculturation,  the 
structure  of  cultural  systems,  and  the  symbolic  webs  of  meaning  that 
comprise  those  very  systems.  To  address  first  of  all,  the  relationship, 
as  well  as  the  contrast  between,  enculturation  and  inculturation,  it 
should  be  noted  that  these  powerful  words  focus  uniquely  on  the 
knowledge,  as  well  as  on  the  experience,  that  interweave  in  the  hu- 
man give  and  take.  Enculturation  (or  as  it  is  sometimes  nominated 
"acculturation")  has  to  do  with  the  ongoing  learning  that  takes  place 
in  countless  and  unsuspecting  ways  in  the  give  and  take  of  life.  It  ties 
in  closly  with  the  cliches  and  frames  of  which  we  spoke  above,  many 
of  which  are  casual  and/or  inconsequential,  and  many  of  which  are 
emotionally  indifferent.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  should  be  noted 
that  enculturation  involves  the  countless  experiences  of  a  given 
person's  ongoing  and  meaningful  utilization  of  cultural  symbolic 
systems.  These,  of  course,  are  the  many  and  complex  webs  of  mean- 
ing of  which  Geertz  speaks,  and  which  make  up  the  many  cultural 
systems  that  he  addresses.  In  one  of  his  more  famous  definitions  of 
culture  he  states: 

Culture  is  an  historically  transmitted  pattern  of  meanings 
embodied  in  symbols,  a  system  of  inherited  conceptions 
expressed  in  symbolic  forms  by  means  of  which  people  com- 
municate, perpetuate,  and  develop  their  knowledge  about 
and  attitudes  toward  life.  (p.  89) 
Elsewhere  in  the  same  book  he  speaks  about  it  in  this  manner: 
To  look  at  the  symbolic  dimension  of  social  action — art,  re- 
ligion, ideology,  science,  law,  morality,  common  sense — is 
not  to  turn  away  from  the  existential  dilemmas  of  life  for 
some  empyrean  realm  of  de-emotionalized  forms;  it  is  to 
plunge  into  the  midst  of  them.  The  essential  vocation  of  in- 
terpretive anthropology  is  not  to  answer  our  deepest  ques- 
tions, but  to  make  available  to  us  answers  that  others,  guard- 
ing other  sheep  in  other  valleys,  have  given,  and  thus  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  consultable  record  of  what  men  have  said, 
(p.  30) 
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This  comment  of  Geertz,  bears  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Karl 
Mannheim,  found  in  his  work  Ideology  and  Utopia:  An  Introduction 
to  the  Sociology  of  Knowledge  (1936).  Mannheim  states,  "The  prin- 
ciple thesis  of  the  sociology  of  knowledge  is  that  there  are  modes  of 
thought  which  cannot  be  adequately  understood  as  long  as  their  so- 
cial origins  are  obscured."  (p.  2)  On  the  page  following  this  he  points 
out  that  we  should  not  say  that  a  single  individual  thinks,  but  rather 
that  he  or  she  participates  in  thinking  further  what  others  have  al- 
ready thought. 

In  our  preceding  discussion,  we  also  introduced  the  concept  of 
inculturation — a  concept  that  has  only  recently  been  seriously  intro- 
duced into  the  panoply  of  related  and  relevant  ideas,  but  one  that  has 
received  remarkable  attention  in  the  last  decade  or  so.  While  it  is  true 
that  this  particular  concept  bears  undeniable  relevance  to  culture  in 
general,  it  has  come  to  human  attention  that  there  is  about  it,  a  theo- 
logical dimension  that  gives  inculturation  a  uniqueness  and  a  signifi- 
cance all  its  own.  Again,  this  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
inculturation  owes  much  to  the  work  and  study  of  Geertz,  particu- 
larly to  his  essays  on  cultural  systems.  It  also  owes  a  real  debt  to  the 
writings  of  Pedro  Arrupe,  S.J.  and  other  Jesuit  priests  who  came  to  a 
realization  that  inculturation  is  not  an  insignificant  dimension  in  the 
theory  and  praxis  of  interreligious  dialogue.  To  pursue  this  matter  at 
length  would  be  worthy  indeed,  and  extremely  enriching.  We,  how- 
ever, would  prefer  to  address  it  in  terms  of  Geertz's  study  on  what  he 
terms  the  four  principal  cultural  systems.  Such  an  effort  can  shed 
bright  light  on  both  enculturation  and  inculturation,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  valuable  insight  to  the  interface  between  contempo- 
rary theology  and  cohesive  cultural  wholes.  At  the  very  least,  it  will 
promote  a  richer  understanding  of  the  politics  of  the  Third  Wave, 
about  which  Worgul  spoke  in  the  early  portion  of  this  same  chapter. 
It  will  also  provide  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  contribution  that  reli- 
gion and  theology  are  capable  of  making  to  our  growing  understand- 
ing of  faith,  culture  and  human  development. 

In  his  treatise  on  Inculturation  and  Cultural  Systems,  Carl 
F.  Starkloff,  S.J.  has  spoken  very  meaningfully  to  this  matter.  As  he 
phrases  it: 

In  citing  Boff 's  defense  of  authentic  syncretism  and  his  con- 
cern for  the  Church  to  do  justice  to  cultures,  especially  the 
cultures  of  the  oppressed  indigenous  peoples,  I  am  empha- 
sizing the  necessity  of  the  gospel,  in  the  language  of  Geertz, 
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to  touch  the  networks  of  cultural  systems.  If,  as  Boff  says, 
the  future  of  Christianity  depends  on  its  ability  to  formulate 
new  syncretisms  and  to  develop  a  "pedagogy  of  flexibility," 
we  are  dealing  here  with  a  call  both  to  a  courageous  new 
faith  and  to  painstaking  scholarship  and  fieldwork  within 
cultures.  This  courage  of  faith  applies  most  emphatically  to 
our  work  within  indigenous  communities,  given  the  Church's 
long  history  of  neglect  of,  and  even  hostility  towards,  native 
cultural  symbol  systems.  Boff  concludes  his  remarks  on  syn- 
cretism in  this  way:  "To  trust  in  the  religious  experiences  of 
indigenous  peoples  is  to  surrender  oneself  to  the  Spirit  who 
is  wiser  than  all  ecclesial  prudence  and  who  knows  the  true 
paths  far  better  than  the  theological  search  for  the  purity  of 
Christian  identity.  If  Boff 's  trust  seems  a  bit  excessive,  at 
least  it  serves  as  a  corrective  to  the  top-heavy  manner  in 
which  missions  have  thus  far  dealt  with  indigenous  experi- 
ence." (p.  283) 
In  this  regard,  it  is  well  to  call  to  mind  here  the  magnificent  defi- 
nition that  Arrupe  (1981)  advanced  in  his  writing  on  inculturation. 
He  understood  it  in  these  words: 

The  incarnation  of  Christian  life  and  of  the  Christian  mes- 
sages in  a  particular  local  cultural  context  in  such  a  way  that 
the  experience  not  only  finds  expression  through  elements 
proper  to  the  culture  in  question  (this  alone  would  be  no 
more  than  a  superficial  adaptation),  but  becomes  a  principle 
that  animates,  directs,  and  unifies  a  culture,  transforming 
and  remaking  it  so  as  to  bring  about  a  "new  creation."  (p.2) 

It  should  be  apparent  at  this  point,  that  inculturation  makes  its 
own  unique  contribution  to  the  human  situation.  As  we  have  seen, 
this  contribution  is  relatively  new  in  the  contemporary  scene,  but  its 
emphasis  is  no  minor  matter.  Indeed,  it  was  only  in  the  1980  decade 
that  the  term  gained  widespread  theological  acceptance,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  1990  decade  that  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  encyclical 
Redemptoris  Missio  (1991)  described  the  dynamics  of  inculturation. 
The  mission  of  this  project  is  far  from  completed,  and  the  under- 
standing upon  which  it  counts  and  with  which  it  must  build  remains 
to  be  spelled  out.  Worgul  (1996)  has  addressed  this  very  topic  and 
sought  to  give  the  effort  of  inculturation  some  substance.  As  he  put  it 
in  his  study  of  inculturation  and  root  metaphors, 
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To  succeed  in  the  imperative  of  inculturating  the  gospel,  the 
church  must  be  willing  both  to  examine  its  own  presupposi- 
tions and  unconscious  convictions  as  well  as  undertaking  an 
authentic  examination  of  the  root  metaphors  and  the  rituals 
which  mediate  them  as  found  in  other  cultures.  Non  western 
cultures  will  always  be  alien  to  the  western  mentality.  How- 
ever, what  is  alien  is  not  necessarily  wrong.  Perhaps  the  alien 
is  just  different.  This  effort  will  not  be  without  risk,  espe- 
cially in  the  arena  of  ritual.  Ritual  expresses  meaning.  Ritual 
makes  sense  out  of  ambiguity.  Whoever  controls  a  people's 
ritual  possesses  enormous  power  in  society,  (p.50) 
In  his  attempts  to  come  to  grips  with  the  challenges  of 
inculturation,  Geertz  has  sought  to  articulate  the  complexities  that 
surround  the  cultural  systems  with  which  the  human  effort  must  con- 
tend. As  we  have  seen,  the  new  emerging  world  view  will  demand 
that  the  agrarian  wave,  as  well  as  the  industrial  wave,  will  still  have 
to  be  reckoned  with,  and  along  with  them  the  third  wave,  symbolized 
by  the  computer.  But  it  all  begets  a  new  infrastructure  that  calls  for 
novel  ways  in  which  it  creates  and  exploits  knowledge.  And  the  four- 
fold cultural  systems  that  Geertz  would  emphasize  and  articulate  (the 
ideological,  the  religious,  the  common  sense  and  the  artistic  with 
their  respective  symbolizations)  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  new  and 
growing  totality. 

To  spell  all  this  out  in  detail  is  not  our  present  plan.  We  would, 
however,  attempt  to  depict  and  capture  the  principle  intent  animating 
these  efforts,  and  illustrate  in  a  significant  way,  the  unique  apprecia- 
tion that  Geertz  has  brought  to  our  attention.  Having  done  that,  we 
shall  then  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  issue  of  sociality,  a  third  and 
another  powerful  dimension  in  the  languaging,  culturating  and 
inculturating  of  human  life. 

As  depicted  by  Geertz  (1973),  inculturation  as  Ideology  is  seen 
as  an  ordered  system  of  cultural  symbols  that  in  turn  establishes  a 
solid  foundation  for  a  dialogue  between  faith  and  culture.  In  one  sense, 
it  aids  significantly  in  the  pursuit  of  power;  in  another  it  enables  the 
person  involved  to  subdue  and/or  overcome  anxiety.  In  both  cases, 
social  classes  are  involved  in  ideology  as  a  patterned  reaction  to  the 
patterned  strains  of  a  social  role.  Hence,  an  ideology  can  be  said  to 
provide  a  symbolic  outlet  for  any  emotional  disturbances  generated 
by  social  turmoil,  in  whatever  form.  Thus,  ideology  can  be  seen  as  a 
symbol  for  a  theology  of  inculturation  which  would  further  the  dia- 
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logue  between  cultures  in  need  of  a  meaningful  symbolic  framework. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  inculturated  theology — or,  in  the  words  of 
Arrupe,  theology  that  is  the  incarnation  of  Christian  life  in  a  particu- 
lar local  cultural  context  that  becomes  a  principle  for  animating,  di- 
recting and  unifying  a  culture,  enabling  it  to  bring  about  a  new  cre- 
ation, as  it  were — serves  a  valuable  historical-critical  role  that  en- 
ables it  not  only  to  unmask  ideologies,  but  also  to  sustain  their  aspi- 
rations to  truth  and  authentic  historical  processes.  Inculturation,  in 
short,  serves  an  extremely  valuable  purpose  in  the  effort  to  under- 
stand the  Christian  message,  and  to  appreciate  the  contribution  that 
rich  symbolic  frameworks  can  make  towards  furthering  understand- 
ing and  faith.  Inculturation,  in  short,  owes  much  to  ideology's  con- 
tribution. Inculturation,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  an  incarnation  of  the 
Christian  life  and  the  Christian  message  in  a  particular  local  cultural 
context,  but  it  is  far  more  than  just  this.  Inculturation  affects  the  en- 
tire network  of  cultural  systems,  and  it  would  be  symbolic  of  all  that 
the  Church  hopes  to  be  within  cultural  systems.  Geertz  captures  this 
in  his  effort  to  depict  the  significance  of  "Incarnation  as  Religion," 
the  second  of  his  four  principal  cultural  systems.  In  his  work  Inter- 
pretation, Geertz  reveals  his  highly  respected  definition  of  religion. 
He  says: 

Religion  (1)  is  a  system  of  symbols  which  acts  to  (2)  estab- 
lish powerful,  pervasive,  and  long-lasting  moods  and  moti- 
vations in  persons  by  (3)  formulating  conceptions  of  a  gen- 
eral order  of  existence  and  (4)  clothing  these  conceptions 
with  such  an  aura  of  factuality  that  (5)  the  moods  and  moti- 
vations seem  uniquely  realistic,  (p.  90) 
In  this  definition,  Geertz  indicates  that  religious  systems,  how- 
ever much  rooted  in  the  invisible  order,  are  focused  on  the  very  im- 
manent and  pragmatic  dimensions  of  life.  He  cites  especially  human 
moods  and  motivations.  Starkloff  has  captured  much  of  this  in  the 
following  passage: 

Moods  in  themselves  have  no  direction;  they  are  simply 
variations  of  intensity  (scalar  qualities)  and  often  in  mutual 
conflict  within  the  person.  Motivations  have  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose (vectorial  qualities).  This  is  another  way  of  expressing 
the  traditional  Christian  ethical  position  that  moods  in  them- 
selves are  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  but  become  one  or  the 
other  through  the  ends  to  which  they  are  directed....  The  prin- 
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ciple  of  inculturation  represents  the  lofty  and  elusive  ideal 
that  Christian  mission  should  graciously  offer  new  motiva- 
tions in  such  a  way  that  the  moods  that  invigorate  a  culture 
need  not  be  lost.  (p.  76) 

Religion,  as  is  now  apparent,  bequeaths  a  valuable  aura  of  factu- 
ality,  assisting  persons  or  cultures  to  arrive  at  some  conviction  of 
fundamental  order.  Its  importance  is  evident  inasmuch  as  it  presents 
distinctive  conceptions  of  the  world,  the  self,  and  their  ongoing  rela- 
tions. Religion's  social  and  psychological  functions  flow  from  all  of 
this.  In  Geertz's  words,  "The  anthropological  study  of  religion  is  there- 
fore a  two-stage  operation:  first,  an  analysis  of  the  system  of  mean- 
ing embodied  in  the  symbols  which  make  up  the  religion  proper,  and 
second,  the  relating  of  these  symbols  to  sociostructural  and  psycho- 
logical processes"  (p.  125). 

There  is  now  a  third  aspect,  or  web  of  meaning,  or  cultural  sys- 
tem that  Geertz  would  cite,  that  has  to  do  with  inculturation  and 
COMMON  SENSE.  This  and  ART  will  conclude  his  historically 
transmitted  pattern  of  meanings,  embodied  in  symbols  by  means  of 
which  people  communicate,  perpetuate  and  develop  their  knowledge 
about,  and  attitudes  towards,  life. 

COMMON  SENSE  is  a  little  explored  dimension  of  culture. 
Geertz  says  it  well  when  he  states  that  "Common  sense  is  a  relatively 
organized  body  of  considered  thought  and  not  simply  what  anyone 
in  his  right  mind  knows"  (p.  75).  Starkloff  refers  to  common  sense  as 
a  loosely  integrated  definition  of  cultural  system,  becoming  as  it  does 
a  central  category  for  cultural  interpretation.  Geertz  feels  that  it  is 
not  just  an  instance  of  a  person  doing  what  any  sane  person  does,  but 
more  a  matter  of  interpreting  why  certain  things  happen  to  be  as  they 
are,  and  deciding  how  to  deal  with  them.  Lonergan,  in  his  work  In- 
sight: A  Study  in  Human  Understanding,  refers  to  common  sense  as 
a  specialization  of  intelligence  in  the  particular  and  the  concrete.  These 
various  explanations  are  distinctive,  to  be  sure,  but  in  many  ways 
they  have  about  them  a  certain  kinship.  Lonergan  for  one,  sees  com- 
mon sense  as  quite  related  to  Geertz's  more  field-oriented  interpreta- 
tion. His  insistence  that  human  knowing  should  and  must  pass  from 
uncritical  to  critical  culture  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  common  sense 
is  not  a  mere  and  wasted  gesture.  It  has  its  contribution  to  make,  to 
be  sure,  and  in  that  contribution  he  captures  a  wealth  of  simple  wis- 
dom. Lonergan's  insistence  that  common  sense  never  aspires  to  uni- 
versally valid  knowledge  is  another  way  of  acknowledging  that  the 
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tradition  of  proverbs  seems  to  indicate  general  truths  for  a  given  so- 
ciety. In  many  ways  it  would  appear  that  common  sense  is  pure  trivia 
and  semi-worthless  uncoverings.  But  appearances  are  misleading. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  commonsense  is  formidable  thinking, 
unspectacular  though  it  be,  and  makes  its  own  unique  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  human  thought,  development  and  growth. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  common  sense  contributes 
genuine  wisdom  and  unspectacular  understanding  to  the  human  ef- 
fort. It  appeals  to  the  human  intelligence  without  any  subterfuge.  It 
examines  the  obvious  and  the  sublime  of  life  without  chicanery.  It 
seeks  to  render  disclosures  wherever  possible,  without  deceit  or  need- 
less subtlety.  Common  sense  seeks  to  tap  human  knowledge,  study, 
thought  and  inquisitiveness  with  a  simplicity  and  honesty  that  are 
truly  admirable,  and  even  inspirational.  The  person  who  appeals  to 
common  sense  is  truly  searching  to  know  whatever  is  to  be  known, 
and  she  seeks  to  do  so  with  a  minimum  of  subterfuge  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  honesty.  At  the  same  time,  such  a  person  makes  no  claim  for 
omniscience  and  readily  acknowledges  her  limitations.  But  she  is 
also  bringing  with  her  an  honesty  and  genuineness  that  give  her  in- 
tellectual efforts  a  worth,  a  value,  and  a  wealth  of  possibility  that  are 
invaluable.  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  appeal  that  proverbs 
and  their  equivalence  can  have  for  such  a  person.  Even  in  the  mind 
and  thought  of  the  most  brilliant  of  people,  there  is  a  place  and  need 
for  honest,  sound,  and  basic  thinking. 

Starkloff  has  phrased  it  quite  beautifully: 

Since  the  Christian  sees  all  spiritual  power  as  deriving  from 
God,  that  power  is  understood  as  good  in  itself.    Conse- 
quently, a  prayer,  perhaps  a  ritual,  is  performed  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  the  community  prays  that  the  power  hitherto 
wrongly  projected  might  turn  around  and  return  to  the  one 
who  sent  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  heal  that  person.  Thus  an  act 
of  inculturation  takes  place  in  the  realm  of  common  sense, 
without  needlessly  destroying  symbols,  without  overturn- 
ing a  whole  worldview  with  the  bald  accusation  that  the  per- 
sons concerned  are  practicing  nothing  but  vile  superstition, 
(p.  286) 
With  this,  we  come  to  the  last  of  Geertz's  four  cultural  systems: 
ART.  Here  we  engage  a  topic  that  is  almost  infinite  in  its  implica- 
tions and  possibilities.  Its  recourse  to  the  imaginative,  to  imagery, 
almost  defies  adequate  description.  As  Geertz  himself  phrased  it,  art 
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can  be  introduced  into  the  texture  of  a  particular  pattern  of  life  in 
countless  ways,  "...but  the  central  connection  between  art  and  col- 
lective life  does  not  lie  on  such  an  instrumental  plane;  it  lies  on  a 
semiotic  one."  (p.97)  It  is  not  just  the  deeper  meanings  that  art  can 
open  up  in  life  (including  the  religious  meaning),  but  it  also  illus- 
trates our  societal  tendencies:  how  people  group  themselves  in  rela- 
tionships with  one  another.  It  opens  up  the  beautiful  and  the  inspira- 
tional, as  well  as  the  extraordinary  of  inculturation's  potential.  Thanks 
to  art,  love  and  awe  are  ever  bid  welcome.  Bernard  Lonergan  speaks, 
along  these  same  lines,  of  the  intimate  relationship  between  art  and 
religion.  It  is  believed  that  since  art  is  the  unmediated  experience  of 
the  mystery  of  love  and  awe.  Art,  of  course,  objectifies  these  experi- 
ences in  such  a  way  that  the  art  of  any  particular  culture  is  really  the 
objectification  of  a  purely  experiential  pattern.  Thus,  Lonergan  and 
Geertz  both  see  that  a  culture's  art  excludes  alien  patterns  and  ren- 
ders its  own  patterns  experiential,  thus  allowing  the  full  complement 
of  feeling  to  take  place,  thereby  transforming  the  experiencing  sub- 
jects and  their  respective  worlds. 

Summarizing  his  position,  Starkloff  points  out  that  the  ideal  ba- 
sis of  society  is  community.  Cultural  systems  must  weave  that  sense 
of  community  together.  He  notes  that  Longeran  pointed  out  that  the 
Christian  message  searches  for  a  common  meaning  and  for  authentic 
inculturation.  This  project  has  to  it,  a  cognitive  dimension,  a  consti- 
tutive dimension  and  also  an  affective  dimension.  Thus,  the  cultural 
and  language  resources  are  to  be  used  creatively,  and  the  Christian 
message  becomes  a  line  of  development  within  the  appropriate  cul- 
ture. The  best  practitioners  of  this  process  are  obviously  persons  in- 
digenous to  the  culture  who  are  able  to  stand  beyond  their  own  infe- 
riority when  necessary.  When  persons  from  outside  the  culture  suc- 
ceed in  transcending  their  own  biases,  it  is  still  not  impossible  or 
inconceivable  that  effective  collaboration  can  be  realized  in  the  praxis 
of  inculturation.  That  is  the  genius  of  powerful  and  productive 
inculturation — and  art  in  its  many  forms  can  contribute  magnificently 
and  most  effectively  to  the  genuine  realization  of  such  productive 
inculturation. 

Sociality 

With  this  we  have  approached  the  final  section  of  this  chapter,  a 
section  that  treats  of  the  above  topics  of  language,  culture, 
inculturation  and  popular  or  folk  psychology  in  a  rather  unique  way. 
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For  better  or  for  worse,  we  have  selected  the  term  "sociality"  to  cap- 
ture the  principal  point  that  we  are  making:  it  has  to  do  with  the 
power  and  significance  of  social  intercourse,  the  tendency  to  associ- 
ate with  one's  fellows  or  to  form  social  groups.  To  be  sure,  the  selec- 
tion of  this  word  could  be  called  into  question,  but  no  more  so  than 
any  other  term  that  is  frequently  employed  in  this  respect.  In  this 
regard,  Jerome  Bruner's  work,  Acts  of  Meaning  (1990),  is  most  ap- 
ropos. He  employs  the  term  "folk  psychology"  as  his  favorite  phrase, 
capturing  so  much  that  is  both  cultural  and  historical.  As  he  makes 
note,  it  is  in  terms  of  folk  psychological  categories,  that  people  expe- 
rience themselves  and  others  in  a  truly  meaningful  and  genuine  fash- 
ion. To  put  it  in  his  words: 

But  even  scientific  psychology  will  fare  better  when  it  rec- 
ognizes that  its  truths,  like  all  truths  about  the  human  condi- 
tion, are  relative  to  the  point  of  view  that  it  takes  towards 
that  condition.  And  it  will  achieve  a  more  effective  stance 
toward  the  culture  at  large  when  it  comes  to  recognize  that 
the  folk  psychology  of  ordinary  people  is  not  just  a  set  of 
self-assuaging  illusions,  but  the  culture's  beliefs  and  work- 
ing hypotheses  about  what  makes  it  possible  and  fulfilling 
for  people  to  live  together,  even  with  great  personal  sacri- 
fice. It  is  where  psychology  starts  and  wherein  it  is  insepa- 
rable from  anthropology  and  other  cultural  sciences,  (p.  32) 
As  Bruner  points  out,  folk  psychology  needs  explaining,  rather 
than  explaining  away.  And  it  is  this  folk  psychology,  built  around  the 
concept  of  meaning  and  the  processes  by  which  meanings  are  cre- 
ated and  furthered  within  a  community,  that  is  so  critical. 

To  repeat,  folk  psychology  is  the  favorite  phrase  utilized  by 
Bruner  to  capture  the  rich  significance  of  language,  and  its  impact 
on  the  nature  of  man  as  a  species.  It  is  not  the  only  phrase,  how- 
ever, for  he  sought  to  utilize  many  other  phrases  that,  more  or  less, 
were  helpful  in  furthering  the  human  understanding  of  man. 
Among  such  phrases  we  find,  for  example,  "folk  social  science," 
or  "common  sense,"  or  "possible  selves",  or  even  scientific 
psychology  and  other  such.  None,  however,  packs  the  genuine 
power  that  the  phrase  "folk  psychology"  does,  carrying  with  it  the 
depth  and  significance  of  man's  cultural  inventiveness. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  folk  psychology  is  in  many  respects  the 
very  basis  of  cultural  psychology,  and  plays  a  unique  role  in  the 
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human  utilization  of  narrativity  as  well  as  narrative  psychology. 
Brunner  phrases  it  well  when  he  states  that  some  major  constitu- 
ents of  our  folk  psychology  are  our  basic  beliefs  and  desires.  To 
quote  his  own  very  words: 

We  believe  that  the  world  is  organized  in  certain  ways,  that 
we  want  certain  things,  that  some  things  matter  more  than 
others,  and  so  on.  We  believe  (or  "know")  that  people  hold 
beliefs  not  only  about  the  present  but  about  the  past  and  fu- 
ture, beliefs  that  relate  us  to  time  conceived  of  in  a  particu- 
lar way — our  way,  not  the  way  of  Fortes's  Talensee  or  Mead's 
Samoans.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  our  beliefs  should  co- 
here in  some  way,  that  people  should  not  believe  (or  want) 
seemingly  irreconcilable  things,  although  the  principle  of 
coherence  is  slightly  fuzzy.  Indeed,  we  also  believe  that 
people's  beliefs  and  desires  become  sufficiently  coherent  and 
well  organized  as  to  merit  being  called  "commitments"  or 
"ways  of  life",  and  such  coherences  are  seen  as  "disposi- 
tions" that  characterize  persons:  loyal  wife,  devoted  father, 
faithful  friend.  Personhood  is  itself  a  constituent  concept  of 
our  folk  psychology,  and  as  Charles  Taylor  notes,  it  is  attrib- 
uted selectively,  often  withheld  from  those  in  an  out-group. 
Note  that  it  is  only  when  constituent  beliefs  in  a  folk  psy- 
chology are  violated  that  narratives  are  constructed — a  point 
about  which  I  shall  much  more  to  say  presently.  I  mention  it 
here  to  alert  the  reader  to  the  canonical  status  of  folk  psy- 
chology: that  it  summarizes  not  simply  how  things  are  but 
(often  implicitly)  how  they  should  be.  When  things  "are  as 
they  should  be,"  the  narratives  of  folk  psychology  are  un- 
necessary (p. 39-40). 
Indeed  it  is  commonplace  for  humans  to  have  recourse  to 
narrativity  when  they  find  themselves  beset  with  the  challenge  of 
managing  departures  from  the  canonical.  As  Kenneth  Burke  pointed 
out,  the  dramatism  of  well-formed  stories  or  narratives  is  employed 
when  deviations  from  the  canonical  that  have  moral  consequences, 
deviations  related  to  legitimacy,  moral  commitment  and  values,  en- 
ter the  picture.  To  tell  a  story  is  to  take  a  moral  stance.  Stories  have  to 
do  with  how  protagonists  interpret  things,  what  things  mean  to  them. 
All  this  is  built  into  the  circumstances  of  the  story — that  it  involves 
both  a  cultural  convention  and  a  deviation  from  it  that  is  explicable 
in  terms  of  an  individual  intentional  state.  It  is  this  that  gives  stories 
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not  only  a  moral  status,  but  an  epistemic  one  as  well — in  brief,  not 
only  a  moral  stance  but  a  rhetorical  posture  as  well.  Narrative  is  not 
just  plot  structure  or  dramatism.  It  is  a  way  of  using  language,  em- 
ploying its  literariness,  so  to  speak.  It  relies  on  the  power  of  its  many 
tropes:  its  metaphors,  its  metonymy,  synecdoche,  implicature,  etc. 
Without  them,  it  loses  its  power  to  expand  the  horizons  of  possibili- 
ties, to  explore  the  full  range  of  connections  between  the  exceptional 
and  the  ordinary.  Paul  Ricoeur  spoke  of  mimesis  as  a  metaphor  of 
reality.  Bruner  noted,  quite  remarkably,  that  the  very  speech  act  im- 
plied in  telling  a  story  from  life  or  from  the  imagination,  warns  the 
beholder  that  its  meaning  cannot  be  established  by  Frege-Russell  rules 
relating  to  sense  and  reference.  Quite  the  contrary,  he  points  out  that 
we  interpret  stories  by  their  verisimilitude,  their  truth  likeness,  or 
more  precisely  their  life-likeness. 
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Errata 


We  regret  that  on  the  cover  the  word  "reimagizing" 
appears  rather  than  "reimaginizing,"  and  on  the  first 
and  second  title  pages  the  word  "Reimaginzing" 
appears  rather  than  "Reimaginizing." 
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Father  Murray  draws  us  into  the  current 

investigation  with  what  he  considers  to  be  a 
fundamental  paradox  within  our  profession. 
Namely,  that  personality  integration  repre- 
sents perhaps  the  most  significant  of  issues 
in  psychology,  yet  there  is  a  relative  scarcity 
of  quality  material  on  the  topic.  To  illustrate, 
he  compares  the  situatioin  in  psychology  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  medicine.  The  ultimate 


goal  of  medicine  is  the  achievement  of  physi- 
cal health,  yet  the  medical  profession  has 
traditionally  maintained  its  focus  on  the  study 
of  disease.  Murray's  comparison  between 
personality  integration  in  psychology  and 
physical  health  in  medicine  alludes  to  the 
central  importance  of  the  concept  of  person- 
ality integration  in  understanding  psycho- 
logical health,  a  concept  which  is  indeed  of 
the  utmost  relevance  for  psychologists. 


